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PREFACE. 


In writing the present work, I have kept in view the 
needs of Calcutta residents who wish to familiarise 
themselves with the story of their great city and ot 
visitors who will naturally ask to he shown objects of 
interest peculiar to the place. It has not seemed worth 
either my reader’s while or my own to enter into 
descriptions of those commonplace buildings of public 
utility which may be found in every city, or to send 
the stranger in search of what he can see every day 
in l^s native land. It will be observed that the present 
book is an humble imitation of the justly famous 
guide-books of the late Augustus Hare. Following the 
example of that admirable cicerone, I have, whenever 
a place or an event has been already well described, 
*• preferred to quote the author’s words rather than to 
appropriate his matter and by re-setting his phi'ases 
make it appear to be my own. 

To many persons I am under a deep obligation for 
advice and Aluable suggestions. It would be difficult 
to say how deeply I am indebted to Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston for the kindly interest he has taken in 
my work. In the midst of his almost overwhelming 
duties, he found time to read through the bulk of my 
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proofs, and he has both saved me from repeating many 
of those time-honoured blunders so dear in local tradi¬ 
tion, and also made suggestions which cannot but 
increase the value of my little book. Lord OurzCn’s 
thorough knowledge of the history of our city and his 
zeal for the preservation of its historic monuments ar^ 
so well known, that it is unnecessary for me to say how 
much a work which has had the benefit of his criticism 
has gained thereby. 

To the late Mr. 0. R. Wilson, m.a., Doc. Lit. (Oxon), 
of the Education Department, I am also under a grave 
obligation, not only on account of the use to which I 
have placed his valuable writings, but also for inform¬ 
ation generously bestowed while he was still with us, 
and for many a stimulating conversation about the past. 

I have also to express my thanks to Mr. J. Golden Bell, 
of the Calcutta Police, for opportunities of visiting 
some obscure places of interest with comfort, am^. for 
securing for me the traditions of the oldest native 
inhabitants. To Mr. E. Madge, of the Imperial Library, 
and to Mr. Dias, of the Imperial Records Department 
I also owe a debt of gratitude. To the Hon’ble Mr. 
Cable, of Messrs. Bird & Co. and Messrs. Birkmyre"" 
& Co., I am indebted for their courteous permission to 
examine ancient leases of their respective properties. 
To Major Alcock, f. e. s., ll.d., i. m. s., the Director of 
the Indian Museum, I must offer my cordial thanks for 
much valuable help. To my friends, Mr. 0. E. Hooper, 
Mr. Edgar Faulkner, and Mr. J. Hart, who accom¬ 
panied me on my expeditions along the river side, I am 
also indebted. 



PKEFAOE. 


Vll 


After friends I must mention books. The cJiarm of 
Busteed’s Echoes of Old Calcutta is known to readers in 
many knds. The works of Sterndale, Hyde, Hunter, 
Wilson, Hill, Long, and the Selections from the Calcutta 
Gazettes have been of the greatest use to me. I must 
Aere acknowledge the generosity of Mr. C. W. McMinn, 
late I. 0. S., who kindly allowed me the use of 
some exceedingly rare volumes of the Asiatic Journal^ 
and of Mr. Ellis, of the Calcutta Detective Service, who 
presented me with a copy of Sterndale’s History of the 
Calcutta CoUectorate, Mr, Buckland’s Bengal under 
the Lieutenant-Governors, and Mr. A. K. Ray’s useful 
sketch of the history of Calcutta (Census report) have 
been exceedingly useful. The volumes in the Calcutta 
Revieiv, Bengal Harkaru, and Hickey’s ill-famed 
newspaper have been placed under contribution. 

WALTER K. FIRMINGBR. 

Royal Societies’ Club, 

St. James, London, 
lUh September, 1905. 
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‘GUIDE TO CALCUTTA. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

I._Was Calcutta at oke time a “ Hill Station ?’ 

The burden of the complaint against Bengal is the 
dreary monotony of its vast plain—its absolutely dead 
level from horizon to horizon. The reaches of the river 
from Howrah Bridge to Hughli Bridge are famous in 
Hindu legend, and many a stout fight, ’twixt Mussulman, 
AnvlitSaxon, Frenchman and Dutchman, has been witnessed 
from the banks of its rapidly, flowing waters. Yet, for 
all that, the average Calcutta man votes his noble river a 
very uninteresting affair. The story of Admiral Watson 
and his siege of Chandernagore is to him even more a matter 
of ancient history than the conflict of King Alfred with the 
Danes is to the present-day Hampshire man. The dead 
level of the scenery defeats the interest of the river. The 
murky river and often murky sky are parted by but a 
thin line of bank covered by virulently green jungle, the 
houses of wealthy babus, factories with tall chimney- 
stacks, and temples stand out very much like pieces 
of stage scenery cut out and mounted on canvas. At 
sunset’one feels that, with a good spring and a jump, one 
could leap over the “ the fliaming ramparts of the world 
into an m&xdte abyss. Although not exactly “ unpro¬ 
fitable ” the river is to the Calcutta man “dull and flat. 

If on’a half-holiday, the Calcutta man betakes himself to 
his steam-launch, it is not to see sights, but to catch a 
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breath o'f fresh air, if so it be that a followiu« win<l doth 
not disappoint him of his expectation. 

It is certainly hard to conjure up in our iinaf'u.ation a 
vision of our part of Bengal in tlie remote tunc wheii it 
was a hilly country. Still harder is it t,o roali.se the 
meaning of a recent discovery, in the very heart of the 
modern city of Calcutta, of an oyster bed. Ihe average 
sea-faring man is inclined to smile when informed, of the 
plain and unadorned truth, that in approaching the Bay 
of Bengal he is sailing his ship up-hill.* So hard is it for 
common place individuals to imagine theniiraolesof nature! 
Yet the assurances of scientific men are beyond suspicion. 
From December 1835 to 1840, a Committee of scientists 
conducted a series of “ bore-hole operations ” , m the 
vicinity of Calcutta. The most important conclusions 
suggested by these operations are thus stag'd by Blan- 
ford :— 


“ There appears every reason for bt‘.lieAiug that tjie bvih traversed 
from top to bottom of the. borc-holc, liad been deposited either by ti^sh 
water or in the neighbourhood of an estuary. At a depth of thutyteet 
below the surface, or about ten feet below mean tide-levet, and again at 
three hundred and eighty-two feet, beds of peat vvith wood wviv. lonnd, nnd 
an both cases there can be but little doubt that the deposits [»roved the 
tf^Tistence of ancient land surfaces. 


“ A peaty layer has been noticed at (fanning Town oii tin* Mutlab, 
thirty-five miles to the south-east, and a.t Khulna, in dessore, eiglity miles 
east by north, always at such a depth below the firesent surface as to be 
some feet beneath the present mean tide-level. In many of the eases 
noticed, roots of the m^idri were found in peaty stratum, llus tree 
arows a little above ordinary high-water mark in ground liable t o flooding ; 
so that in every instance of the roots occurring below the mean tide-lcvel 
there is conclusive evidence of depression. This evidem'o is eonlirmed by 
the occurrence of pebbles; for it is extremely improbable that coarse 
gravel should have been deposited in water eighty fathoms det^.p, and 
large fragments could not have been brought to their pr<‘.sent position 
unless the streams. wMeh now traverse the. country, had a greater Ml 
formerly, or unless, which is perhaps more probable, rocky htlln exiMcd 
which have now been partly removed by denudation and covered up by 
alluvial deposits. The coarse gravel and sand, which ft>*'m so considerable 
a proportiSi of the beds traversed, can scarcely be doltaie accumulations ; 
and it is therefore probable that when they were formed the present site 
of Calcutta was near the margin of the alluvial plaiuA’ Hlanford and 
Mendioot: Manual of the Geology of India, pt. 1, pp. 397-400. 


* ** So enormous, indeed, is this great projecting mass of the Himalayas, that 
Dhysleista have shown not only that it draws the plumb line considerably 
towards it, but that it so attracts the sea as to pull the latter several hundred 
feet up Its sides.*' Waddell; Among the Himalayas, p. 34. 






GEOLOGY AND^ MYTHOLOGY. 




( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 
(«) 


Summarising the evidence supplied by men of science, 
a, recent and very industrious historian of Calcutta, 
Mr. A. K. Kay, writes :— 

“ It will thus appear that the description of Lower Bengal (including 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood) in Barahamihira’s Bnhatsamhta as 
Samatata ” or tidal swamp, and the inference that it was gradually rfwsed 
by alluvial deposits into a habitable kingdom about the seventh century 
after CSrist, are in perfect accord with the trend of modern P>iys>tal 
researches, while there is nothing m the social ^story of Benpl, 
commences with King Adisur, between the seventh and the ninth ceiitur\ 
after Christ, that appears to militate against the inference. 

There are, therefore, good reasons to think : 

(1) That in remote antiquity, gneissic hills stood out from the sea 
where Calcutta now is. • i 

That at a later date—prohably during the tertiary period— 
these hills were depressed and a tidal swamp extended up 
to the foot of the Bajmahal hills. .. ry ■ hnu 

That the Lower Gangetic plains below the Rajmahal hills 
began to be elevated by fluvial deposits about tour or live 

Thartht^SteuSo^^ north and west to 

the south and east. „ .. , i ^ i i 

That, near Calcutta, an elevation of the area has alternately 
been followed by a subsidence. . , 

That in historical times the extreme south-eastern portion, 
including the districts of Khulna, Jessore, the Sundarbans and 
CaloutK was not fuUy formed in the seventh century of ,the 
Christian era, when East Bengal was sufficiently inhabited to 
- form the nucleus of a kingdom.’’ 

O&tisus 0 ^India, 1901, vol- F//, Bt. J. 

Bengal having, in the course of geological events, ceas^ 
to be a hill country, mythology came to rescue it from the 
dulness of its physical Batness. The legend of ancient 
Calcutta is thus narrated by ]Vfr. C. R. Wilson ; 

“ Like other cities Calcutta has its legend. Long, long ago^, in the age oi 
truth^Pakshfcone of theHindu Patriarchs made a saonhee to “ 

hp- omitted tl invite the god Siva to come to it. Now Sati, the daughter ot 
Daksha was married to Siva, and she was indignant that so great an psult 

, * in this carcase sprung from him ? she puts an end 

ru*erhitl«-d 

SeealsoPergussonin Journal of Geologm SodHy ot £on*.n, Vol. XIX. 
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Rati The names of these sacred places arcpreseryed in the garlands of sanc¬ 
tuaries SoZ of them are well-known places of pdpmage, _ 

j £ . Vinf fn-flav tli6 most ccl6bnit©d oi thorn ftllis C ulcutta, or 

spot which received the toes of the right foot of Sati, 
tSTs’. Su c E Won : The English in Bernal Vol, I. pp. 128.9.» . 

2. The Poetuguese on the Hughli. 

About tte year 1530, twenty years after Albuquerque’s 
conquest of Goa, tbe Portuguese bepn to frequent 
our river. In tbe East they established their Great 
Haven or Porto Grande at Chittagong. A few miles to 
the N -W. of the modern town of Hughli they established 
theit 'Porto Piqueno at S4tgdon or Saptagram-f The 
Sarasvati Eiver, now silted up, flowed from Sdtgaon, 
west of the Hughli river, which it rejoined some few 
miles below Calcutta. Close to Satgaon was Triveni, 
whither Hindu pilgrims came by thousands to bathe at 
the confluence of the Sarasvati, the Jamuna and the 
Ganges. The sea-captains, however, would have been 
unwilling to take their galiasses beyond the deep pool 
which now forms the port of Calcutta. 

“So far the river was easily navigable by sea-going ships, but bojrond this 
it was considered too shallow for any but country boats. Here, then, m harden 
Reach was the great anchoring place of the Portuguese and at Betor, on the r 
western hanh, near Sibpur ; every year, when the ships arrived from Goa, 
innumerable thatched houses were erected, markets were opened, and all 
sorts of provisions and stores brought to the water side. An immense number 
of galliasses lay at anchor in the deep water waiting, while the small budgorows 
made their way up the river past Baranagar, Dakshinoswar and Agarpara 
to the Porto Piqueno at S^Ctg^on, and returned filled with silks and muslin, 
lac, sugar and rice. During these months the banks on both sides of the river 
were alive with people and a brisk trade was canied on. But no sooner was 
the last boat come back from SjJtg^ion, and her cargo safely shipped aboard ; 
the galliasses, than they set fire to the temporary houses and impro vised houses 
of fiimboo and straw, and the place vanished almost as suddenly as Alladfu’s 
palace when carried off by the genii. Away sailed the Portuguese back to 
Goa, leaving apparently no traces of their coming except burnt straw and 
uined huts. And yet a careful observer might have noticed more important 
results, for here we can see being formed the nucleus of tbe future city o' 
Calcutta.” Wilson : The English in Bengal^ Vol. I^qtp. 134. 

In 1565 Satgaon is described by a voyager, whose experi 
ences have been monumentalised by Haklyut, as a ‘‘reason 
able, fair city:” but, falling a victim to a characteristic 


♦ Mr. Wilson here draws from an article by Babu G. D. Bysack in the 0 
Review for April, 1891. 

t Not far from the present village of Magra on the railway line to Burdwan. 
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EARLY EUROPEAN TRADERS. 

freak of an Indian river, \ ‘^®®os?Sity. 

ke waterway to which had owed 

The result tke exodus of four muili y 

L 0 . Sets ,10 

iTLrSv's^iS. a*' '’riird "SmS 

Si 

they built their village, ,hi^, ™ of this, 

&„d .,*S w^rJau up 

The story of the Portuguese m Bengg is^^^ 

choly one. Under the and by 1599 l^^-d 

they formed a settlement at Hnghh, ^ pojtiess. 
.provided themselves Xce in 1632. The 

The fall of Portuguese Hnghli and con- 

race, so distinguished for its P^^o a tribe of 

- snmmate bravery had ^sun ^ fnd habits, to the 

thieves closely allied, both by ivifested the “Pogues 
nhoriginal pirates of 

• River’ ’*»at the entrance of the Hughli. 

3. The English comb to Bengal. 

The representatives of Jh^hk 

the Bay of Bengal a year later than . P 633 

established themselves at Piph an • ^ 

^ party of our fellow countrymen set f^jV^T^Xded a 
psLu to try their *•■*“»«'?0“‘„®ri»d Stephens 

- rS’sfxt" 

S“CdraT <.f"Sftdr.,.l 'S 

rs 3 ^ 

co-adjutors were stands out tbe name of 

to tbe Agent at Cossimbazar stands our u 

Job Cbarnock. __ ——- 


* See Yule.— Hohsm Johson, “ 


Eogues' River.” 
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Coming to Bengal with intentions purely commercial 
and re ymg on the goodwill of the Moghul Einneror^ 
and their subordinate rulers, these early pioneers 
were soon taught by local oppression and opposition 
that they must protect themselves by force. In 1686 
the Coiirt despatched an expeditionaiy force to act under 
Job Charnock. After some fighting at on 

December 20th, the English withdrew ' Thov artmupted 
first to oecup the malarious island of Hijili, and then 
ulubaria, but again returned to Siitiiimti. where Char- 
nock, for the time, found himself superseded by a. 
certain Captain Heath. After a brief witlidrawa'l to 
adras, Charnock, with his Council, once more returned 
to SutaniitL On Sunday, August 24th. 1690. was made 
the zmd-day halt of Charnock.” 

trade from the Dutch and French settlemenls, on \he f*"’ ' 

up to the riTcr, and the native merchant began to crowd t "nt.T“ r * 
felt safe. It was perceived that a few armed shius ^t ,. / « "■'‘''f 

out off the upper settlements from the ^ mF th I < « <•"«« pool could 
which stretefo behind th^rive^brn k cvttcT . swamps 

perity The name of C^lcytrLteffrora 'Cl.f”: 

idciitifiBd bv four Tinarinf*T's wnfli i ■H.indu ssIiniK' 

decade, after Si "todeK die 1 “f .«kulk- Withn, 

it had become a busy native mart witZi l ot-n I'l nver-bank^ in l 

4b0 were bnried beKte 

The niLseiics of the fevor-striF-ken bonrl * i irw! war. 

In an oft-quoted poem, Mr Endvurd K-.-.u; i 

*" "‘“i- »■' "• thr'."I'iil 

..■ 

Iwi mere trade ‘ ’ 

Till thejountry from Peshawar to Ceylon 
. WaS'hfe',own. 

*he pit,. 

As the fungus sprouts chaotic from its bed 
oo it spread— ’ 

‘’"'* 


‘ This is a pietpresque error ou Sir W. Hunter’s part. 
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Palace, niyre, hovel—poverty and pride ® 

Side by side; 

And above the packed and pestilential town 
Death looked down-” 

“A Tale of Two Cities.*’— JDe'paftmmtal Ditties. 

We can now see that long before 1690, Sutanuti, with 
.prosperous colony of native merchants, was a place 
to be cultivated by a trading Gompany, Protected from 
invasion from the Mahommedan power in the north-west 
by its mighty river, isolated by the Chitpore Creek in the 
north, the salt lakes—more extensive then now—on 
the east, and the Adi-Ganga in the south, and commanding 
the approaches to the European, settlements above, it 
held the key to the situation.* Well and wisely has 
Mr, Wilson written of old Job Charnock’s choice: 

'''' If the common opinion about these matters were true, if Old Fort William 
was the work of thoughtless, worthless adventurers, and the Indian Empire the 
outcome of chance and accident, I, for my part, do not see how such views can 
be reconciled with scientific theories of history, much less with a belief in an 
over-riiling Providence rewarding men according to their works. But the 
truth is far otherwise. There can be no greater mistake than to suppose that 
the English, settlement at Calcutta was fortuitous and ill-considered. 
Nothing can beiurther from the facts than the generally accepted picture of 
‘ the mid-day halt of Charnock’ growing to be a city * chance-directed, chance- 
erected’ spreading chaotic like the fungus. Had the English confined them¬ 
selves ‘“mere trade,’ had the merchant remained ‘meek and tame where 
his timid foot first halted,’ there would have been no Calcutta and no 
British India. On the contrary, the final settlement of the English on the 
east bank of the, Hughli was the fruit of more than half-a-century of efforts, 
the achievement of a band of able and resolute men, among whom Job 
Charnock Inis been rightly given the first place- The end which has crowned 
their work is the consequence and proof of its original soundness. An 
(etmpire is not gained like a prize in a lottery. ”—Indian Church Quarterly 
Vol. XIII, April, IfiOL 

4. The Founder of Calcutta. 

Job Gharnock, of whose birth, parentage, and early 
life, nothing is known, had come to India in either 1655 
or 1656. Up to the date of his third and final halt at 
Galciitta he displayed much ability, pluck, and firmness 
of resolution, but in bis old age his character seems to 
have rapidly deteriorated. ‘ ‘ He loved, ’ ’ writes Hedges, 
^‘that everybody should be at difference, and supported a 
sergeant that set them to duelling.” Laisser faire : laisser 


* Had Ohal-aock chosen a site below Hijili, his settlement would certainly 
iiave perished in the great tidal waves of 1737 and 1823, W. K. P. 
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passer, would have been an appropriate motto for his 
rule. No site was marked out for the factory, and every 
one was left free to pick out lands, dig tanks, and build 
houses wheresoever they pleased.* The settlement by the 
date of Sir John Qoldsborough’s arrival in August 1693, 
as Commissary-General and Chief Governor of the Com¬ 
pany’s settlements, had gained an unenviable reputa^ 
tion on the score of the punch house and billiard table 
kept by one Hill, the secretary and captain of the sol¬ 
diers, to whom the aged Charnock entrusted wide powers 
of indiscretion. Alexander Hamilton, who, by the way, 
would not have been inclined to take an impartial view 
of the servants of the Company, tells the yarn of how 
Charnock, instead of converting his wife to Christianity, 
was converted by her to the cult of the Panch Fir or Five 
Saints--a sort of mongrel Mahomedan and Hindu devotion 
emanating from Bihar. "‘The only part of Christianity 
that was remarkable in him was burying her decently ; 
and he built a tomb over her, where all his life after her 
death, he kept the anniversary day by sacrificing a cock 
on her tomb after the pagan manner.” 

On January the 10th, 1693, Job Charnock breathed his 
last. Charity will impel the modern reader to distrust 
the gossip which was dinned into Sir John Goldsborough’s 
ears nearly six months later. After long years of faithful 
service, having twice endured the bitterness of being 
unjustly superseded, wearied out by the long delays and the 
deaf ears of his masters in England, living in an exhausting 
•climate, weakened by constant fevers, far from the 
influences of his mother Church, it is not surprising that " 
old Job s dechmng years were spent in indolence and 
even disorder. The verdict on the Founder of Calcutta 
Mr pronounced --by 

one rare but absolutely needful virtue^ of diK- 
erested lionesty,-~a virtue which must have been at this time difficult to 
W raised „p against him stres of mrlt 

petty detraction, mU always occupy a place among those who have the 
for* h^^e“no\T«Stted'?fkr = 






Charnock Maxisoleum* 


St* Johns Churchy a.rd^ 
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Sovereign honour of being founders of states or commonwealths. Course and 
sitflwilhe may well have been, for he seems to have been imperfectly educa¬ 
ted, £rai he^jMsed an unprecedented length of years in Indian service. 
But for my I prefer to forget the minor blemishes, and to remember only 

his resolute determination, his clear-sighted wisdom, his honest, self- 
devotion, and not leave him to sleep on in the heart of the city which he 
founded, looking for blessed resurrection and the coming of Him by whom 
alone he ought to be judged.” The English in Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 142-3. 

Hele is the verdict of Sir W. Hunter 

“Gharnock now stands forth in the manuscript records as a block of rough- 
hewn British manhood. Not a beautiful person perhaps, for the founders 
of England’s greatness in India were not such as wear soft raiment and dwell 
an King’s houses ; but a man who had a great and hard task to do, andfwho 
did it—did it with small thought of self, and with a resolute coiirage 
which no danger could daunt nor any difficulties turn aside. The masters 
who treated him so grudgingly knew his worth. He was even in his life¬ 
time an honest Mr. Gharnock, no * prowler ’ for himself beyond what was 
fust and modest.” Sir William Hunter: Op. CiU pp. .51-2. 

Of the Gharnock Mausoleum in St. John’s Churchyard 
.something will be said hereafter. Writing in 1845, 
Mr. Long tells that at Barrackpore, known to the natives 
by the name of Achanuk, Charnock established a bun¬ 
galow and gathered a little hazar round it. The identi¬ 
fication of the older Bengali name “Chanuk ” with that 
of Charnock is, however, a popular error.* In 1898 the 
• Calcutta Municipality re-named Tottie’s Lane, Charnock 
Street. Sir John Goldsborough, the strenuous reformer, 
died in November and lies close to Charnock in an 
unnamed grave in St. John’s Churchyard. 

5. The Move from Sutanuti to Calcutta. 

When the English returned to Sutanuti on August 
241^, 1690, it was to find that the building they had 
erected in 1688 had been plundered and burnt. Three 
ruined mud hovels on the river-hank were the sole ves¬ 
tiges of the second halt. A despatch, penned in 1691, 
describes the restored merchants as still dwelling in 
“ only tents, ftuts, and boats.” Before his death, 
however, Job had secured possession of the Jagirdar’s 


* See Yule —and Yule’s Edition of “Hedges’ Diary.” 
The cantonment of Secrole near Benares used to be known as Chhota 
Achannock. In ‘Valentyne’s map of 1726 the Barrackpore site is called 
“ Tsjannck.” See the letter of the court to Fort St. George, December 12, 
1677. ‘'The used to go up the river to Hughly or at the. best to Chan- 
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pucca" cutcheiy. Among tlie oifences iaid to the door 
Captain Hill had been the indictment that ho had- let 
his wife turn Papist without control, ’ ’ In an afeiosphere 
of ‘'native habits, black wives, and heathenish prayers/' 
the good Portuguese friars had set to work, to convince 
the denizens of Sutanuti of righteousness and judgment 
to come. Their activity and success caused Sir Aohn 
Groldsborough no small regret. “ I turned the priest 
from hence,” he writes in 1693, and their mass-house 

was to be pulled down in course, to make way for the 
factory when it shall be built.” The site selected by 

Groldsborough for his Fort was not in Sutanuti but in 
“ Dhee Collecotta.” It will be well, at this point, to 
take a rapid survey of the situation of the future <*itv 
at the time when Job Charnock made his halt. 

Looking at our map we find in the north the village of Chitpiir. Here in 
the 16th Century was the temple of the goddess SarvamangaLi, thcui inoro 
esteemed than the shrine of Kali at Kalighat. 

The Savarna family, whose traditions are said to go baek l)(*yond those of 
the Bysacks and the Setts, and who were in possession here, iiHcrihe the minx*' 
Chitpur to their idol Ghitreswari (Kali). From Chitpur to Knlighat ran the 
old pilgrim road, now represented by the Chitpur Road, Bentiiusk Street., 
the Ghowringhce and Russa Roads, thus forming a. string to the bow of 
the river. 

South of the Chitpur creek was Sutanuti, The derivation of. this word 
is a matter of debate. According to the Savarna traditions tln^ daily distribu - 
tion of alms beneath a *‘chhatra” or canopy led to the village being called 
“Ghhatealoot ” or colloquially ‘‘Chuttanutto.” Dr. Wilson, on the contrary, 
holds that the word should be “Sutanuti” and that it mean.s a cotton-l)al(\ 
The transliteration of ch for sk, ho contends, was borrowed from Porturyuese 
usage., ■ ■ " 

South of Sutanuti was Kalikatta. Sonu^ yearn ago ("aleutta 
fearlessly asserted to be derived from Kalighat. It is now reeognistHi that 
Kalikatta (Collekutta, Kalikata, Calcutta) was from the first ipiite distniet 
from the once obscure shrine of Kali in the south. In Kalikatta the English 
found the Biira Bazar whence they procured their scanty provisions. Biira 
is said to be of a pet name of Shiva. 

South of Sdtifnuti (where Hastings St. now is) came the Creek marking 
site of the future Hastings Street jind separating Kalikatta from 
Lrovindpur, which in its turn was bound on the south bv the old Camn.s 
now Tolly’s Kalla. ‘ " 

In 1695 the rebellion of Subha Sing rendered it desir¬ 
able for the lieutenants of the Mogul empire to court the 
assistance of the European settlers on the Hughli, and 
^e importunity of the Mohammedan rulers afforded the 
English the opportunity of getting to work at their fort. 
Three years later, they, thanks to the friendly assistance 
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',^of an Armenian named Surhand, were periiaitted to 
for Rs. 1,300 tlie riglit to rent the mauzas of 
Calcutta, Sutanuti, and Govindpnr. But to make this- 
purchase, the English had to offer Prince Farruckhsya, 
a gratification of Rs. 16,000. The incident reminds one* 
of the missionary whose servant was executed by an 
Alrican Chief for removing a boat which his master had 
purchased. ‘‘But I paid you myself,” protested the 
indignant missionary. “ Yes,” replied the dusky monarchy. 
“ I sold you the boat, but not the wood of which it 
was made.” The English thought they were purchas¬ 
ing the proprietary rights to the villages: as a 
matter of fact they were purchasing only the right 
to the tenant’s rents. The Company had, therefore, to^ 
pay each year a rent on the jagir or proprietary rights 
which were declared to be unsaleable. The pith of the* 
whole matter was that Earruckhsiya sold to the English 
the right to purchase of his land owners, but trusted 
that the latter would decline to sell. As far as the 
three villages of Sutanuti, Kalikatta, and Govindpur 
were concerned, the English had been able to arrange with 
the and were quite able to protect their traders, 

brokers, and servants within these boundaries. It was. 
the necessity of extending their protection to the outlying 
villages which compelled the English to send, in 1717, an 
embassy to Delhi to procure from the Emperor a 
confirmation of the privileges acquired by the purchase- 
in 1698, and permission to purchase thirty^eight villages 
^011 either bank of the Hughli to the distance of ten 
'miles from the factory. The course of affairs was not 
permitted to run smoothly, for the Emperor’s firman was. 
not law to the Nawab, who in the unsettled state of the 
English, found an opportunity for filling his treasury at 
Murshedaba(^ 

Tt would be unfair to the reader to puzzle him 
with an historical disquisition on the subject of the 
position at law of the Company in its earlier years at 
Calcutta. It was not until after the downfall of the Eng¬ 
lish Fort in 1756 and Clive’s victorious campaign, that 
anything like legal security was possessed by the English 
in their Calcutta settlement. Suffice it to say that in 
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1758 the^Nawab, whom Clive had placed on the throne 
of Suraj-ud-danla, granted what has been called “ the 
tenure” of the town of Calcutta—-the lands “within the 
ditch” with a margin of 600 yards beyond, and the 
zemindari of all lands south of Calcutta as far as 
CJulpi. 


6. The Kival Companies and the Rotation 
Goveknment. 

In the meantime, while under Charles Eyre and latterly 
John Beard, first the Fort and then the Factory were 
rapidly growing into existence, a new trouble was being 
•created for ‘'the restored merchants.’’ They had long 
been pestered by “interlopers” or unauthorised traders : 
they were now to compete with a new Company. On 
September 5th, 1698, an “ English Company trading to 
East India ” was incorporated under charter, and the 
old Company, henceforth to be known as the “ London 
Company,” was granted existence till September 29tli, 
1701, but no longer. The new Company established at 
Hughli, however, made a very poor pretence at main¬ 
taining its position, while, on the other hand, the pro¬ 
gress of the old Company at Calcutta was markefi and 
its infiuence in England increased. Parliament, in 1700, 
therefore arranged that a union of the two Companies, 
instead of the disappearance of one of them, should be 
■efiected. 


“ This sapae year the rival East India Companies were united by Queen 
Tnpartite Indenture’dated July 22nd. The separate accounts of- 
the old Company at Fort William and the new at Hooghly were ordered 
1^0 be made up ; and a third Joint Council was ordered to be formed at 
Calcutta to be presided over by a Member of Council of the old Com- 
pany and a member of the new on alternate weeks. Of this arrangement 
the brovernor of Fort St. George wrote home on the 7th December 1704 : 
oil Government in Bengal ’tls beconjA the ridicule of 

Sendai ’ ^^^opeans and Natives.^” Hyde : Parochial Ammla of 


The Rotation Government was abolished in 1710, 
when the office of President of Bengal (first held by Sir 
Charles Eyre in 1699) was revived. The days of the 
Rotation Government were remarkable for considerable 
■exertion m the matter of building. 
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Much light on the social life of the earlf English 
settlers in Calcutta may be derived from the pages of 
Captain Hamilton’s East^ Indies. We have to picture 
members of the Council assembled in quaint garbs. 
‘‘An old country captain” quoted in the Indian Gazette 
of February 24th, 1781, describes the Council of those 
early days, as assembling :— 

“ Dressed in muslin shirts, long drawers and starched white caps, sit¬ 
ting in the consultation room with a case bottle of good old arrack and a. 
goblet of water on the table, which the Secretary, with a skilful hand, 
converted into punch, as occasion arose.’* • 

Hamilton records his impression that life in Calcutta 
was by no means an unmixed evil:— 

“ Most gentlemen and ladies in Bengal live both splendidly and 
pleasantly, the forenoons being dedicated to business and after dinner 
to rest, and in the evening to recreate themselves in chaises or palankins 
in the fields, or to gardens, or by water in the budgerows ; which is a 
convenient boat that goes swiftly with the force of oars. On the river 
sometimes there is the diversion of fishing and fowling, or both; and 
before night they make friendly visits to one another when pride or 
contention do not spoil society, which too often they do among the 
ladies, as discord and friction do among the men.” 

Mr. Wilson, writes :— 

“T?Dame Fortune’s wishing shoes, about which Hans Anderson has so 
much to tell us, were in existence and could be procured in Calcutta, I 
do not think the most discontended inhabitant of the modern city would 
be well advised to wish himself back into the days of the Rotation 
G-overnment.” 

We will not carry this introductory sketch any further 
, since the history of Calcutta, so far as it is our duty to 
re-tell it, will be learned as we wander through its 
streets and suburbs. It must, however, be remembered 
that the essential charm of the town depends very 
largely on the interest we take in the past of the English 
in India. #To the patriotic native this may appear a 
hard saying, yet the fact remains that, even for the 
natives, Calcutta is an artificial place of residence. Our 
native servants, no less than our own wives and 
children, are one and all looking forward to the time 
when, with a fair degree of plausibihty, they can petition 
their masters for chhni and permission to go to their own 
“ muluk.” No doubt Calcutta has a vast Hindu 
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populatioX but the fact that in this city there are no 
HiW temples worthy of mention is significant. Wluxt 
pundit in his senses would recommend the tourist, 
who has Benares and perhaps the stupendous temple 
of Southern India to visit, to waste even an hour at 
Kalighat ? The Jain temples are certainly worthy of a 
visit, whether or no the tourist has a chaiu'c of seeii^ 
Mount Abu, Gwalior and Ahmedabad, but this is 
rather for the barbaric glitter of these Calcutta 
gardens of sunshine than for purposes of arcIia;ological 
inquiry! Calcutta is essentially a place of English 
interest. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that in the Calcutta 
Museum stand some of the remains of the great Barahut 
stupa. The possession of these remains should be joy 
and glory to every Calcutta citizen who is not an unmiti¬ 
gated philistine. 








OHAPTEE II. 


IN SEARCH OF THE OLD FORT AND BLACK 
HOLE. 

1. The Old Foet. 

“The first .Fort William in Bengal has to-day almost completely vanished 
from the sight and the memory of the citizens of Calcutta. Few persons 
know what the Fort was like or where it stood. Fewer still, I believe, 
know that a fragment is still standing within the compound of the General 
Post Office. In India frequent changes make short memories.” 

So wrote tlie late Mr. C. R. Wilson in tFe pamplilet_ be 
prepared “under the orders of His Excellency the Vice¬ 
roy and Governor-General to serve as a brief guide to 
the models of the Old Fort and the Church of Saint Anne 
exhibited in the collection of objects intended to be placed 
in the jQueen Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta, and 
also as a guide to the memorials erected on the actual 
site of the Old Fort.” The reader, who wishes to mas¬ 
ter the subject, should not fail to procure a copy of this 
pamphlet. He should also, before making a visit to 
the actual site of the Old Fort, carefully inspect the fine 
model on exhibition at the Victoria Memorial Hall Col- 
lec?ion. . 

Old Job Charnock had been refused the right to com¬ 
mence the fortifications he had so long felt to be neces¬ 
sary for any successful factory in Bengal. Permission 
to commence si^h buildings was tacitly conceded by the 
Nawab afiber the rebellion of Suhha Sing in 1696. The 
of importance in the construction of the earher 
Fofit William are:— 

1697. At the north-east angle of the site laid out by Goldsborough only 
one bastion in existence—a square tower with walls more than six feet thick 
constructed hy Eyre, ‘ ‘ to look like a warehouse for fear of exciting the jea¬ 
lousy of the Mogul.” The factory adjoining surrounded hy biick walls, the 
factory store-house's, etc.,, consisting of mud walls and thatched roofs. ^ 
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1699? Beard places his house and garden on the ^ito of the future north¬ 
west bastion. After Eyre’s second return to England, Beard extended the 
Fort to the south, biult a now bastion in the south-east and stjieugtheued 

Eyre’s tower. , 

1702. Beard begins to build the?; ‘pucca Governor s Houst* m the southern 
extension of the Fort. ‘^The boat and moat regular pica-e of arehiteeture,” 
writes Hamilton, ‘‘that I ever saw in India.” 

1706. The Governor’s House completed, “llus building termed three 
sides of a quadrangle- The west and prineipal fare was 246 feet long. In 
the centreof this face was the main door and from it a eolonnade ran down to 
the Watergate and the landing stage. Entiuing the doorway and turning to 
your left, you ascended the great flight of stairs whiidi led to the hall and the 
principal rooms. The south-eastern wings continued the apartnumts of the 
Governor. A raised cloister ran down the three sides of the building.” The 
old factory house was now pulled down and in its phua* was tuanded a single¬ 
storied building which served for the origimil ” Writ(‘rs’ Buildings.” This 
lodging for the writers was completed about 1716. 

1704. On the death of the fanatical Aurangzeb, (lu^ English tmlered their 
Military Cavalry Master ‘ ‘to see it well performed out of hand and to the end, 
to take all the materials in the town that Jire neia'ssary thereto, that it may 
he quickly erected, for we may not meet with .s-uch an opporfitnity again."" The 
work, executed in haste, as excavations in attested, was the erection o! 
two bastions on the water side. 

1709. The Rotation Government enlarged and deeptmed the tank which* 
now forms the centre of Dalhousie Square, and which suptu'seded the Hughli 
as the source whence Calcutta derived its drinking water. 

The Church of St. Anne was erected by public sul)serjptit)n and consecra¬ 
ted by commission on June 8th, the Sunday after AHcension Day. 

1710. A wharf was commenced before the Fort, faee<l with brick and 
with a breast work for cannon. 

To realise the proportions of Old Fort William is now, 
thanks to our present Viceroy, no difficult task. Taking 
Mr. Wilson’s advice, we will start from Koila Ghat Street 
on the west side and enter the Post Office compound, 
which lies between the older building and the more 
recent ones of red-brick. Here we find two tablets :— 

(1) 

The brass lines in tlxo stoats 
on the adjacent ground 
mark the position and extent 
of the South Curtain 
of Old Fort William. 

( 2 ) 

The two lines of twelve arches 
to the west of this tablet 
are all that now remains above groutnl 
of Old Fort William and 
originally formed a portion of the arcade 
within the South Curtaiti. 




















this fact will be found on an adjacent walL 

Turning to our left, as we enter Dalhousie Square, we 
are treading close to where once stood the Bast Curtain. 
The entrance to the East Gate is commemorated by a tablet 
fixed into the red building opposite the Holwell obelisk. 

'* Sixteen feet behmd this wall 

was the entrance of the East Gate, 
etc. 

We now must enter the compound of the Customs 
House. The outhouses on the right stand where stood 
the ‘‘LongRow’—the ‘‘Writers’ Buildings”—which were 
erected on the site of the original hutcha factory. A 
tablet records:— 

To the west of this tablet 
extended the range of buildings, 
called the “Long Row”, 

which contained the lodgings of the Gompanv’s writers 
and divided the Old Fort 
into two sections. 
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diarming writings must be attributed the public iiiterest 
which_ has followed the recondite researches of learned 
men in a province where popularity is not often met with. 
To Lord Curzon, who allowed no theory to pass muster 
until it was converted into fact, and who personally con¬ 
vinced himself of the accuracy with which his co-adjutors 
in this perplexing undertaking achieved their results, 
and who has also himself added to the stock of knowledge, 
the Calcutta citizen, who cares for the past of his city, 
must ever be under the deepest obligation. 

2. The Black Hole. 

Having ascertained the position of the Old Fort, we are 
in a position to bring home to our imaginations its great 
tragedy of the night of June 20th, 1756, The reader will 
do well before his visit to read over once more Lord 
Macaulay’s tale of the disaster:— 

‘ ‘ From a child Surajah Dowlah hated the English. It was his whim to 
do so ; and his whims were never opposed. He had also formed a very 
•exaggerated notion of the wealth which might he obtained by plundering 
them; and his feeble and imcultivated mind was incapable of perceiving 
that the riches of Calcutta, had they been even greater than he imagined, 
would not compensate him for what he must lose, if the European trade, of 
which Bengal was a chief seat, should be driven by his violence to some other 
quarter. Pretexts for a quarrel were readily found. The English, in 
•expectation of a war with France, had begun to fortify their settlement 
without special permission from the Nabob. A rich native, whom he 
longed to plunder, had taken refuge at Calcutta, and had not been delivered 
up. On such grounds as these Surajah Dowlah marched with a great aimy 
against Fort William. 

The servants of the Company at Madras had been forced by Dupleix 
to become statesmen and soldiers. Those in Bengal were still mere traders, 
and were terrified and bewildered by the approaching danger. The 
Governor, who had heard much of Surajah Dowlah’s cruelty, was frightened 
•out of his wits, jumped into a boat, and took refuge in the nearest ship. 
The military commandant thought that he could not do better than follow 
«o good an example- The Fort was taken after a feeble resistance; and 
great numbers of the English fell into the hands of the conquerors. The 
Nabob seated himself with real pomp in the principal hall of the factory 
and ordered Mr. Kolwell, the first in rank among the prisoners, to be 
brought before hini! His Highness abused the insolence of the English, 
and grumbled at the smallness of the treasure which he had found ; but 
promised to spare thdr lives, and retired to rest. 

Then was committed that great crime, memorable for its singular atrocity, 
memorable for the tremendous retribution by which it was followed. The 
English captives were left to the mercy of the guards and the guards deter¬ 
mined to secure them for the night in the prison of the garrison, a chamber 
known by the fearful name of the Black Hole. Even fora single European 
malefactor, that dungeon, would, in such a climate, have been too close and 
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narrow-^ was only twenty feet H(iuarc>. Tlu* air-hoUss were small 

and obstructed. It was the summer solstice, the season wlum th<‘ Kfv,v./i . 
of Bengal can scarcely be rendered tolerable to natives of I5ii.daiid-fcv 
halls and by constant waving of fans. The miinber of the priSjners wm m! 
hundred and forty-six. When they were ordered to enter th^ 
they manned that the soldiers were joking; and, being in hinh snirit. il*' 
account of the promise of the Nabob to spare their lives, they iau4ed and 
jested at the absurdity of the notion. They soon di.soovored‘thdr'’mti«tt!‘ 
They expostulated; they entreated but in vain. Tlie guards threaSTto 
cut down all who hesitated. The captive.s were driven into the cell It the 
sword, and the door was instimtiy shut and Uwked unon them 
Nothing in history or fiction, not even thcatory which Ugolino told i^he 
sea of everlasting ice, after he had wiped ids bloidy ii,,.. on tin seZ oi 1 it 
murtoera, apprMohes the horrors which were recounted by tlie few’su4ivor! 
of that mght. Iley cried for mercy. Tlieys trove to hurst tiie door Hoi- 
well, who, even in that extremity retained some presence of mind oftem-1 
w tlie answer was tliat nothing could be 4ne 

without the Nabob’s orders, that the Nabob was adeep. and that in itouM ht 
angry If anybody woke him. Then the prisoners 4nt nia w i desnaii 
They trampled each other down, foughtfor the pl,icc.s at the wiiidows“Si‘ 
for the pittance of water with which the cruel mercy of tlic murderers iiioeferf 
tW blMpbomcd. implored tlie guards to fire ni4ng 

theuo The gaolers in the meantime held liglits to tlic bars, and idiouted with 

laughter at th.! frantic struggles of their victims. At leimtli the tumult diert 
away m low g^pings and groaninga. The day brok-. The Nabob iSd ,?™? 

thonghUhatanyth?ngooSdbe?4frt„d^ ^0'“ whom it was 

Hoi4i 1. unablXwirwi carried 

threatened him, and sent him im *'<‘proaelied him, 

other gentlemen who were an'needed of l-o «orne 

about the treasures ohL tu I'” *'''11 

suiferings of that great bowed down by tlie 

with grain and water till ft *“ '“"‘‘'''iblo slieda, and fed only 

of «NabfS prC;;iX4Sl O ♦I'C femuic relation^ 

billld *» “ •’‘l* *l‘*' h- 

difficult to dptpet however, by no means 

“Thp * a inaccuracies of that great writer 

"““Kr' ’ 

h P..b.Hra.. a, 












The Post Office, Johnsto7t and Hoffmann, 
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‘‘XHK BLACK HOLE.” 

riie inere trader ” view of tlie Compaiiy’s servants in 
Bengal lent itself to picturesque representation; yet, in 
triitli, the Nawah was actually repelled at Chitpore, and 
a very stout resistance was offered to his forces as he 
■entered Calcutta by the avenue now known as Bow 
Bazar. 

“Of the enemy we killed first and last, by their own confession, 5 000 
of their troops, and 80 Jemadars and officers of consequence, exclusive 
of the w’oimded." Hoi well : Letter to the Bombay Government^ July, 

It is also gratifying to record that the woman, %ho 
Macaulay tells was sent to the harem at Murshedabad, 
■escaped so ignominious a fate. Holwell indeed says that 
‘‘the rest who survived the fatal night regained their 
liberty except Mrs. Carey who was too young and hand¬ 
some.” A later Calcutta antiquarian, “Asiaticus,” 
Jorgetful of the fact that Suraj-ud-daula only survived 
the tragedy caused by his negligence by some twelve 
months, tells us that the tyrant at once fell in love with 
his captive and “ for seven years kept her in his seraglio.” 
Br. Biisteed, however, was informed by “ a near connec¬ 
tion by inarriage of a direct lineal descendant of 
Mr. Carey ”:— 

w 

'Phat 8he was not carried offi by ‘the Moors ’ at all. On the contrary, 
she remained in or near Calcutta and before very long married again, her 
second husband being a military officer of field rank. By this marriage, 
she had two sons and I believe, one daughter. During her later life she 
reverted to the name of her first husband. She was buried in the 
Moorgehatta (Roman Catholic Cathedral) Churchyard, Calcutta ; the 
site of the grave was afterwards, I think, absorbed by some enlargement 
of apportion of the church. There is in existence still a well executed 
miniature of her painted on the inside of the lid of a trinket box j it 
certainly testifies to the truth of what Holwell records about her personal 
appearance, for the artist has shown her in her comely youth.” 

And one tiling deserves to be recorded which Macau¬ 
lay has ignored^i-one thing which English self-respect 
will be glad to set against the cowardice of the runaway 
'Groveriior Drake. Of Leech, the Company’s smith, one 
of those who perished in the Black Hole, Holwell records an 
incident which honour.s alike both him who tells the tale 
and him of whom it is told :— 


“ Here I must detain you a little to do honour to the memory of a man 
to whom I had in many instances been a friend, and who on this occasion 







trated his sensiDiuty ot it m a degree worthy ot a much higher 
His name was Leech, the Company’s smith, as well as clerk (*f the 
this man had made his escape when the Moors entered the Fort, 
urned just as it was dark to tell me he had provided a boat and 
msure my escape if I would follow him through a passage few 
iquainted with, and by which he had then entered. (This might 
lave been accomplished, as the guard put over us took but very 
lotiee of us.) I thanked him in the.best terms I was able, but 
n it was a step I could not prevail on myself to take, as I ^should 
7 very ill repay the attachment the gentlemen and the garrison 
own to me ; and that T resolved to share their fate he it what it 
but pressed him to secure his own escape without loss of time, to- 
le gallantly replied that then he was resolved to share mine, and 
lot leave me.” 


picture the Black Hole, we must go to the East 
of the Fort. Entering this gate, by virtue of our 
deal imagination, we turn to the left (southwards), 
nount the verandah. On onr nVbt find mw aF 
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The tablet we find by the gate runs:— ’ 

Behind the gateway, 
immediately adjoining this spot, 
is the site of the Black Hole Prison 
in Old Fort William. 


Before us now sbands a marble replica, but with the 
improved proportions which the surrounding buildings 
require, of the Hoi well Monument. The old obelisk dis- 
appeared in 1821, the legend being that the then Governor- 
General (Lord Hastings), considering it to be impolitic to 
preserve in the heart of Calcutta a memorial of so bitter 
a conflict between the British and the Indians, ordered 
its removal. It is known, on the other hand, that the 
old monument had been ruined by a storm, and was 
much decayed. The present monument is a gift to the 
city from Lord Curzon, and was unveiled by him on 
December 19th, 1902. In the original inscription only 
the few names that Hoi well had been able to re¬ 
member were recorded, but, thanks to the labours 
of the present Archdeacon of Madras, Mr. S. C. Hill, 
and hi^ own original researches, Lord Curzon has been 
enabled to add to HolwelFs record of 50, some 30 other 
names. The inscriptions are as follows — 


This monument 
has been erected by 

Lord Ourzon, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
in the year 1902. 

Upon the site, 

and in reproduction of the design, 
of the original monument. 

To the memory of the 123 persona 
who perished, in the Black Hole Prison 
Of Old Fort William, 
on the night of the 20th June, 1766. 

The former memorial was raised by 
their surviving fellow-sufferer, 

J. Z. Holwell, Governor of Fort William, 
on the spot where the bodies of the dead 
had been thrown into the ditch of the ravelin. 

It was removed in 1821. 
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To the memory of 
Edward Eyre, William Baillie, 

Bevd. Jervas Bellamy,* John Jenks, 
Eoger Revely, John. Carse, John Law, 
Thomas Coles, James Valicourt, 

John Jebb, Richard Toriano, 

Edward Page, Stephen Page, 

William Grub, John Street, 

Aylmer Harrod, Patrick Johnstone, 
George Ballard, Nathan Drake, 
William Knapton, Francis Gosling, 
Robert Byng, John Dodd, 

Stair Dalrymple, David Clayton, 

John Buchanan, and Lawrence Witherington, 
who perished in the Black Hole Prison. 


III. 


The names inscribed on the tablet, 
on the reverse side to this, 
are the names of those persons 
who are known to have been killed 
or to have died of their wounds 


during the Siege of Calcutta 
in June, 1756, 


and who either did not survive 
to enter the Black Hole Prison 
or afterwards succumbed to its effect. 

IV. 

The names of those who perished 
in the Black Hole Prison, 
inscribed upon the reverse side 
of this monument, 
are in excess of the list 
recorded by Governor Holwell 
upon the original monument, 
the additional names, and 
the Christian names of the remainder, 
have been recovered from oblivion ’ 
by reference to contemporary documents. 

V. 

To the memory of 
Peter Smith, Thomas Blagg, 

John Francis Pickard, John Pickering, 
^chael Collings, Thomas Best, 

Ralph Thoresby, Charles Smith. 
Ro^rt Wilkinson, Henry Stopford, ^ 
William Stopford, Thomas Purnell, 
Robert Talbot, William Tidecomb, 
Daniel Macpherson, John Johnson and 
Messrs. Whitby, Surman, Bruce, 
Montrong and Janniko, who perished 
during the Siege of Calcutta. 


by'that gallant old’manfthe^Eeverend°Mr^^rvas°^^ and laid myself dOT 
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VI. ^ 

To the memory of 
Richard Bishop, Francis Hayes, 

Collin Simson, John Bellamy, 

William Scott, Henry Hastings, 

Charles Wedderburn, William Dunbarton, 

Bernard Abraham, William Cartwright, 

Jacob Bleau, Henry Hunt, 

^ Michael Osborn, Peter Carey, 

Thomas Leach, Francis Stephenson, 

James Guy, James Porter, 

William Parker, Eleanor Weston, and 
Messrs. Cocker, Bendall, Atkinson, Jennings, 

Reid, Barnet, Frere, Wilson, 

Burton, Lyon, Hillier, Tilley, and Alsop, 
who perished in the Black Hole Prison. 

Facing the Hoi well obelisk there is a red brick building 
into which a marble tablet, bearing the subjoined inscrip¬ 
tion has been inserted : 

Sixteen feet behind this wall 
was the entrance of the East Gate 
of Old Fort William through which 
the bodies of those who perished 
in the Black Hole were brought and 
thrown into the ditch of the ravelin 
on the 21st June, 1756. 

Was the Black Hole tragedy the result of nothing more 
culpable than stupid negligence on the part of Suraj-ud- 
claula’s officers ? The reader who thinks such an explana¬ 
tion impossible, should turn to Bosworth Smith’s Life of 
Lord Lmorence ifL(^, II, p. 175) for an account of an 
incident in which a number of refugee mutineers perished 
in a bastion at Uj in wall a. 

” ^^ttle expectation was, entertained of the real and awful fate which 
hml fallen on the remainder of the mutineers: they had anticipated, by a 
gw short hours, their doom ! Unconsciously the tragedy of HolwelPs Black 
liole had been re-enacted. No cries had been heard during the night, in con¬ 
sequence of the hubbub, tumult, and shouting of the crowds of horsemen, 
police, tehsil-guards, and excited villagers. Forty-five bodies, dead 
from fright, exhaustion, fatigue, heat, and partial suffocation, were dragged 
into light and consigned, in common with all other bodies, into one com¬ 
mon pit by the hands of the village sweepers.” 




CHAPTER III. 

The New Fort William. 


‘‘Port William was not then what it has since become—one of the healthiest 
stations m India. Quite the contrary. The men were crowded into small 
badly-ventilated buildings, and the sanitary arrangements were as deplorable 
as the state of the water-supply. The only efficient scavengers were the huge 
birds of prey called adjutants, and so great was the dependence placed upon 
the exertions of these unclean creatures, that young cadets were warned 
that any injury done to them would be treated as gross misconduct. The 
inevitable resort of this state of affairs was endemic sickness, and a death-rate 
of over ten per cent, per annum.” Roberts : Forty-one Years i% India, Vol. I 
p. 5. 


Having spent a morning in investigating the site of the 
Old Port William, we will now devote an afternoon to the 
new, and, subsequently, by way of refreshment take a 
drive over a portion of the Port glacis~the famous 
Calcutta Maidan. 

Of the worth of Fort William in modern warfare, we do 
not profess to be able to form an opinion. It may how¬ 
ever, be safely assumed that no hostile power would 
nowadays attempt to strike at the British in India by a 
Calcutta. Prom the point of view of an 
^ military architect, however, the present 

tort William is, perhaps, one of the finest things of its kind 
ever built. 


When, ^ter the fall of Chandernagore, the decisive 
victory at Plassey, and the setting up of Mir Jafir on the 
throne of the murdered Suraj-ud-daula, Clive, in the 
Augustof 1757, returned to Calcutta, he found the Council 
busily employed in discussing a scheme For a new Fort 
which was to cover a site close to the ruins of the old one. 
The great man, at once, brushed this scheme aside, and 
chose for the site of his fortress the village of Govindpur— 

created hy the 

of Plassey. The dislodged descendants of the “ Pilgrim 
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Fathers*^ from Satgaoa were compensated, and,’ taking 
with them their sacred idol, they moved off south-ward.* 
The building of the present Fort was commenced, under 
the direction of Captain Brohier, in October, 1757, The 
fortifications were practically completed, under Colonel 
Watson, in 1781. Many and complicated were the difiS- 
cuk/ies of the builders: considerable were the fortunes- 
made by some of them. The authorities at home were 
unfavourable. Captain Brohier, Dr. Wilson tells us, 
“ talked much, but did little ” Even Hoi well, when he 
acted as Governor in Clive’s absence, proved that a’ brave 
man too often learns the hard lessons of old misfortunes.^ 
Brohier, in 1760, got himself into serious trouble, and found 
it necessary to pay a visit to the Danish Settlement at 
Chinsurah, “ where he could not be found.’ Previous to 
his flight he had offered to pay Rs, 76,000 to vindicate 
his character from the aspersions to which, he said, the 
defalcations of his servants had exposed it. His successor 
was only a novice at an engineer’s work. Reforms were 
adopted, but alas ! the result was a dearth of workmen. 
Another change was made and Lieutenant Polier succeeded 
Amphlet as chief architect. Then, in 1764, Captain 
Heming Martin superseded Polier, and at once condemned 
all that had already been achieved. It seemed almost 
inevitable that the river would shortly confirm Martin’s 
view by washing away the works on the West Face. Four 
years later. Colonel Smith in a minute expressed an un¬ 
favourable opinion of the doings of Colonel Martin, with 
^the result that in November, 1768, Martin resigned and 
returned to England with a large fortune, as did every 
one who was concerned in the erection of Fort William.”! 
His successor, Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, R.E., succeeded 
in bringing order out of chaos. In December 1772, 
Major Jamesi Lillyman, in turn, commenced to struggle 

* One famous family dislodged from Govindpur at this time was that of 
Kandarpa Ghosal. This family removed to the Bhukailas estate still owned by 
them at Kidderpore, Jay Nara\an, the founder of the C. M. S. College at 
Benares, was a grand-aon of Kandarpa. ^ ^ ^ 

^ Calcutta Review, Vol. IX, p. 424. The Court of Directors had chosen Capt. 
Campbell to supersede Martin, whereupon the Local Government, despite Col. 
Smith’s minute, appointed Martin to command the Artillery with rank of Lien- 
tenant-Colonel, superseding Captain Kindersly, his senior. Yet the Local Govern- 
ment adopted Col Smith’s opinion, and ordered the construction of the ravelins- 
which Martin held to be unnecessary. 
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with ttfat mysterious power which pessimists call fate 
but which historians would say is naught else but the 
natural consequences of constant shoddiness in practical 
craft. A heavy rain on September 1st, 1773, revealed the 
hideous fact that “ the facing of the rampart is only one 
foot thick from top to bottom, and as such a wall is capable 
of supporting little or no pressure of earth, it has 'an 
extraordinary slope given, but this is not sufficient to re¬ 
move the defect of so thin a wall in a country like this 
subject to such heavy rains. In dry weather the earth 
has little or no pressure, but in the rains, at this season, 
the water insinuates itself behind the walls, and swells the 
earth, and the facing being too thin to bear any extraordi¬ 
nary pressure, down it comes. ” And down it came. 

Lillyman died on Holy Innocents’ Day, 1773. His suc¬ 
cessor was Major Fortham who, with the rank of Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel, worked hard at the Fort, until he was at 
length superseded by Colonel Henry Watson. After 
nearly a quarter of a century the works at the Hew Port 
William were finished at the total cost of two millions 
sterling. By 1781 the fortifications were in order, and the 
storehouses fit for use. On the 24th December of that 
year, there was a general discharge of the guns in honour 
or the surrender of Negapatam. 

The Fort, which for convenience of description we must 
Chowringhi Gate, is an irregular octagon, 
with five sides towards the land and three towards the 
river. It is completely surrounded by a deep and wide 
moat, which IS usually quite dry, but can be flooded from 
the river whenever necessary. The moat is crossed by" 
SIX taw-bridges, leading to the six gates, which are 

respective yde.signated the Chowringhi, Plas.sey, Calcutta, 

Water, St Georges, and Treasury Gates. There is also 
ThiT w^* n Water and St. George’s Gates. 

directly 

fK the east, is the Chowringhi 

Gate, the mm entrance over which are the quarters of 

STtiTsTbp r Treasury 

Thfotbll r^idence of the Commanders-in-Chief 


m 
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^ Por _conyemence of description we will enter'by the 
Chowringhi Gate. On our left we find 

Catholic Chapel of St. Patrick. Further still to the left^^ 
what was until quite recently the Military Prison It is 
built on the top of a massive Warehouse, on the front wall 
of which IS a tablet bearing the following inscription 

charge of John Belli, a^nt for 

the months of March, April and May, 1782 . “ ® 

racquet courts. Returning 
to Jh! Cate we proceed up a graceful avenuet 

to the Garrison Church dedicated to St. Peter. 

For many years the European troops in Fort William 
must have assembled for Divine Service either in some 
Barrack-Room or on the open Parade Ground. The first 
Garrison Chaplain was the Revd. Thomas Yate who 
commenced his duties in this post on January 1st’ 1779 
on a salary of Rs. 535 a month, and a “ hint of favour^ 
from the Government and benefactions from the mer- 
chants. The reader will find a deeply interesting account 
of Yates experiences in Archdeacon Ryde’s Paroehial 
Annals of Bengal. We discover Yate at one time in a 

Drench prison at Mauritius. “TheReverend Mr Y__ ” 

writes his^ companion in adversity and confinement, 
desired that one of the soldiers might be permitted to 
shoot him through the head.” ■ 

It has been stated that the Government, having so liberal- 
^ provided for the then small Presbyterian community in 
Calcutta, were out of common fairness bound to consider 
the claims of the English soldiery in the Fort. On July 
Ist, ISp, the erection of a Chapel in Fort William was 
definitely sanctioned. A year later it was found necessary 
to revise the ^ 

.h ‘0 yo»> Hon’ble Si'r, that with a view to ascertain 

the sufiiciency of the proposed site mentioned to his Lordship, viz the ton of 

tion ot the roof when to my surprise I found three feet of earth, covered with 
termce thrown over the arches rendering it thereby a very- 
unsaie position. Thus disappointed, and helieving, as may be natumlly sup¬ 
posed, that all the gorges OTe of the same construction, I was under the neces¬ 
sity of looking out for a site in the interior of the Port, and in course turned 
my attention to the grassed plot to the eastward of the Bazar, as aplace S 
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appeared ^0 the Most Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council as well adapted 
to the purpose, but after investigation I found from the Garrison Store-keeper 
through the Executive Officer that there are two very large and deep pits sunk 
in that place, which rendered it totally unavailable, there ax’e pits also in other 
places, as is pointed out in reference to the accompanying sketch of the Fort, 
for the deposit of charcoal of which there appears to be some thousand maunda 
in store. Under these circumstances the only other spot I could think of is 
that on which the small and generally esteemed ill-contrived Cenotaph stands 
and as it has never been completed, in so far that none of the commemorative 
marble slabs have been fixed, and as the pulling it down, (if necessary, rel^ild- 
ing it cannot cost a great deal, the oi’iginal cost of it, as it was only 
Es. 3,596-15-3, and the estimate for the whole including the marble slabs only 
Sa. Rs. 4,386-10-2), I took the liberty to propose that site, and I feel happy in 
sayingJthat Mr. Edmondstone coincided in the opinion that it would be tie 
most appropriate not merely from the circumstances mentioned, and because 
it is in the centre of the Eort and because it is in the meeting points of all the 
direct roads from the open gateways, and will form a handsome object of view 
from all the approaches as also from the Royal Barracks and as may be seen 
by inspecting the plan it will not interfere with or inconvenience any other 
buildings.” Letter of Colonel G. Fleming, Acting Chief Engineer, to the 
Hon’ble G. Dowdeswell, Esq., Vice-President. Date Nov. 10th, 1818. 

In February 1820, the Military Board were acquainted 
that— 

“His Excellency the Moat Noble the Governor-General is pleased to siinc- 
tion the estimate submitted by Lieutenant C. Paton, Assistant Superintendent 
of Public Buildings in the Lower Provinces, for constructing a Chapel in 
Calcutta to contain six hundred persons, amounting to Sa. Rs. 26,033-2-0.’* 

After many years of patient waiting, Bishop Middleton 
died before the foundation-stone of St. Peter’s could be laid. 
The foundation-stone was laid by John Pascal Larkins, 
Deputy Grand Master “ in and over the whole of India,” 
on behalf of Lord Hastings the Grand Master, with full 
Masonic ceremonial, on the 24th of July~thirteen days 
after the Bishop’s burial and sixteen after his death.The 
Ghurch was consecrated by Bishop James on March 27tlr, 
1828. It is perhaps the prettiest Garrison Church in 
India. 

The internal arrangements of the Church were consider¬ 
ably improved in the days when the late Bishop of Lahore, 
Dr. Matthew, was Chaplain of the Fort, fnere is, behind 
the High Altar, a stone reredos representing the Last 
Supper : the arcades on either side are filled with figures 
of holy Angels. The pulpit and clerks’ desks contain 
some beautiful marbles. The east and western windows 


* A full account vill be found in my Early History of Masonry in Bengal. 
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^re fitted with some well-painted glass, but the iil-^fFects of 
the climate will probably demand a restoration very short¬ 
ly. The monuments are mainly, as might be anticipated, 
to memory of the brave, and the earliest are connected 
with the warriors who fell in Afghanistan in 1841-2, Col. 
W, H. Benne, whose memory and services are commemo¬ 
rated here, is said to have predicted the disaster winch 
befell Elphinstone^s army even to the detail of the bringing 
of the news of Jellalabad by a solitary survivor. 

In between the Fort and the Royal Barrack, where are 
to be found the OiB&cers’ Mess-rooms, was erected, some two 
years ago, the electric-supply house of the Fort. This eye¬ 
sore is scarcely apologised for by the military ornamenta¬ 
tion of its red-brick chimney stack. The Garrison within 
the Fort at the present day usually consists of one Batta¬ 
lion of British Infantry, one of Native Infantry, and one 
Battery of Field Artillery. 

To the South-East of St. Peter’s Church is the Outram 
Institute. This building was originally intended to be 
the palace of the Governor-General, but it was never used 
as sudh. Here in October 1823, the second Bishop of 
Calcutta, the poet Reginald Heber, found his first Calcutta 
residence. A description of the building will be found 
in Vol. I of the Bishop^s Journal published by his wido w. 

The next places of interest to visit are the Arsenal and 
the Armoury. (Permission to do so must first be obtained 
from the Commanding Officer.) Here we shall find a 
perfect museum illustrating military craft for more than a 
century past. 

The Pattern Boom not only contains samples of almost every conceivable 
kind of shell and shot from the obsolete “chain shot*’ to the most recent 
inventions of the cunningest doctors in arms, but a collection of historical 
trophies wliich may, perhaps, some day adorn a more accessible museum in 
the future Victoria Memorial Hall. 

The is n fine hall erected at the order of Warren Hastings. Over 

the entrance is thexollowing inscription :— 

“Anno Domini 1777. These arms were arranged by order and under the 
auspices of the Hon’ble Warren Hastings, Esq., Governor-General.” 

Leaving the Arsenal, we will depart from the Fort by 
the Calcutta Gate. We shall, after we have got outside 
the Fort Precincts, soon find the white marble statue of 
that gallant sailor, Captain Sir William Peel. 
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Willfam was the 3rd son of the famous statesman—Sir 
Eohert Peel. Of him, Col. Malleson has well said :—“ He 
was successful because he was really great; and, dying 
early, he left a reputation without spot, the best inheri¬ 
tance he could bequeath to his countrymen.’’ He entered 
the Eoyal Navy in April 1838, and was present in several 
operations on the coast of Syria in 1840. After subse¬ 
quent service in China, he passed in May 1844 an examina¬ 
tion with “a brilliance that called forth a public eulogiuni 
from ^ Sir Thomas Hastings and a very flattering notice 
from Sir Charles Napier in the House of Commons.” 
After varied service on the North American and West 
Indian Station, he was promoted to be captain on January 
10th, 1849. He then planned a journey of exploration 
into the interior of Africa ‘‘with the hope of doing some¬ 
thing to ameliorate the condition of the Negro, and of this 
journey—through Khartoum to El Obeid—he has given 
an account in his book—.4 Ride through the Nubian. Desert. 
It was in the Crimean War that Peel won his first great 
distinctions for bravery. On October 18th, 1854, he 
threw a live shell, the fuse of which was still burning, over 
the parapet of his battery. Again at Inkerman, and in 
the assault on the Eedan he covered himself with, glory. 
He was, in consequence, made a C. B., and when the 
■Victoria Cross was instituted, he was one of the first to wear 
that much-coveted decoration. In 1856 he was sent to 
China, and at Singapore heard the news of the Indian 
Mutiny. Having taken Lord Elgin up to Hong Kong, 
Peel’s ship, the Shannon, sailed for Calcutta. “ 


“ At Calcutta Peel formed a naval brigade. On 14th August he left 
the ship with 450 men and ten 8-inch guns. At Allahabad, on 20th 
October, be was re-inforced by a party of 120 men ; and from that time 
was present in all the principal operations of the army. The coolnosfv 
of his bravery was everywhere remarkable, and his fSmidable battery 
rendered the most efficient services. The huge guns were, under his 
orders, manceuvered and worked as though they had been light field- 
pieces He was nominated a K. C. B. on 21st January, 1858. In tlie 
second relief of Lucknow on 9th March 1858 he was severely wounded 
a musket-bullet which was cut out from the opposite 
reached Cawnpore on his way to 
attacked by confluent small- 

^at. ^ ^ 27th."~Prof. J. K. Laughton 


















Bathing Ghat on the Hooghly. ^ s;,e^her^. 
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In gone-by-days, the space between the Fort and Old Post 
Office Street, was known as the “ Respondentia Walk ” 
It was the ancient haunt «of those fond of night rambles 
and of children with their train of servants—as no horses 
were allowed to go on it.” Until 1824, when the Lottery 
Committee took the matter in hand, 


the Strand Road was—a low sedgy bank, and the river near it was 
^ formerly on the Howrah side ; but owiuff 

to the formation of the Sumatra sand (so-called from a ship of that name 
sunk there, whose wreck formed the nucleus of a case of mud), the deep 
channel has been thrown to the Calcutta side from the projecting angle 
at Howrah Ghat.” Calcutta Review^ Vdl. XVII, pp, 306-7. ” • ” 

The road has been so extensively widened at the expan¬ 
sion of the river that, it is on record that, in the days 
when Lord Hastings ruled in Bengal (1813), nine fathoms 
of water washed the ground where the railings of the 
Imperial Library are now erected. 


Entering the Strand Road we turn to the ISTorth, and on 
our right we pass the Eden Gardens—the gift of Lord 
Auckland’s sisters to Calcutta. The Burmese Pagoda which 
so quaintly decorates the scene, and, casting its reflection 
into the neighbouring lake, offers a fine opportunity to the 
photographer, was brought from Prome after the war of 
1854. Lord Rosebery well and wisely recommended the 
Eden Gardens for their beauty to Lady Bufferin. 

Thirty years ago, the evening walk in the Eden 
Gardens was sacred to the Calcutta elite, and, if not 
in uniform, one had to assume a top hat and frock-coat in 
order to mingle there with the great ones of the land. 
Then came a wave of liberal sentiment, and the pleasure 
of^ listening to the military band discoursing sweet music 
ceased to be a monopoly for Europeans. The hier¬ 
archy since that innovation has not patronized the Gardens 
as in the days of old. 

Proceeding up the Strand Road, and fascinating our 
eyes with the vision of mighty steam vessels lifting up 
thqir masts and funnels against the glories of a sky that 
is now blushing to sunset' behind the smoke stacks of 
Howrah, we pass on our left the Calcutta Rowing Club boat¬ 
house and a little further on Babu Ghat, a Doric colon¬ 
nade headed by this inscription 


“ The Right Hon’ble Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, Governor-General 
of India, with a view to encourage public munifioence to works of public utility. 


F, GO 
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lias bee©'pleased to determine that this Ghat, erectei at the expense of Baboo 
Kajchunder Doss in 1838, shall hereafter be called Baboo Rajchunder Doss’ 
Ghat.” 


On onr right we take note first of the Volunteer Head 
Quarters, and then the Calcutta Swimming Baths. 

On our left we find the Chandpal Ghat. “ Tradition,” 
wrote J. C. Marshman in 1845, “connects its appellation 
with a native name of Chandan Pal—not of the Voyal 
dynasty of the Pals—who kept a little grocer’s shop in its 
immediate vicinity.” 

Writing before the daysof Prinsep’s Ghfit, Mr. Marsh- 
man brings out the interest of the Chandpal Ghat. 

‘ ‘ This is the port 'where India welcomes and bids adieu to her rulers. It is 
here that the Governors-General, the Commanders-in-Ghief, the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, the Bishops, and all who are entitled to the honours of a salute 
from the ramparts of Fort William, first set foot in the Metropolis. To enu¬ 
merate all who have landed at these stairs would be to recount the moat distin¬ 
guished men of the last seventy years. It is not noticed in the map of 1756; 
but we know that it was already in existence in 1774, when Francis and his ^ 
companions landed here, having had their sweet tempers soured by a five days’ 
voyage from Kedgeree. It was here that the author of Junius counted one by 
one the guns which boomed from the Fort, and found to his mortification that 
their number did not exceed seventeen, when he had expected nineteen. This 
circumstance appears to have laid the foundation of the implacable hatred he 
manifested towards Hastings and which for six yeats exposed the adminis¬ 
tration of the country to contempt. It is unreasonable to suppose that if 
his self-esteem had been gratified by two additional charges of powder, the 
unseemly and dangerous opposition which brought the empire to the brink of 
ruin, might have been avoided, and that even the solemn trial in Westminster 
Hall, so memorable for the rank of the victim, and the splendid genius of his 
accusers, would never have occurred? Upon what trifles do the most 
momentous affairs of mankind appear to hang? And it was at this Chandpal 
Ghat that the first Judges of the Supreme Court, who came out to redress the 
wrongs of India, but created infinitely more mischief than they remedied, 
first set foot in India* It was here, at this Ghat, that the Chief Justice, 
as he contemplated the bare legs and feet of the multitude who crowded 
to witness their advent, exclaimed to his colleague: ‘ See, Brother, the 

wretched victims of tyranny. The Grown Court was not established before 
it was needed. I trust it will not have been in operation six months before 
we shall see these poor creatures comfortably clothed in shoes and stockings’.” 
J. G. Marshman: *‘Notes on the Left or Calcutta Bank of the Hooghly.” 
Calcutta Review, Vol. Ill, pp. 432-3 (1845).* 

To further explain this we append a note of our own 
which the reader can digest at his leisure. 

« North’s Regulating Act was passed in the year 1773. By this Act the 
authority of the Court of Proprietors and the Court of Directors at Leaden- 
hall Street was preserved. The Governor of Calcutta became Governor- 
General and to him were subordinated the Governors of Bombay and Madras. 


* The story is also told of Cliambers. 
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The supreme authority, however, was vested in a Council of five, in wSich the 
. Governor^neral s superiority was but marked by his right to a casting vote. 
Warren Hastings became Governor-General, this Council consisted of one 
expenenced Injan civilian official-Richard Barwell, and three members 
ampo^d feom home—PhiHp Francis, Colonel Monson and General Glavering. 

Supreme Court of Judicature wfs 
estabhshed consisting of a Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges. 

The three Councillors set sail in the Anson: the Judges in the Ashhurnham * 
at once began a war for precedence. At Madras, complained Sir Philip’s 
^cretafy and brother-in-law, ‘the Supreme Court always takes the lead of us. 
ihey ^il letter than we do, and their charter gives them precedence.’ 

On October the 12th the vessels arrived at Hijili, where they were met bv 
budgerows to take them from the ships to Calcutta. After six days the fleet 
anchored three imles below Calcutta, and these six days in all probability 
improved no one s temper and most certainly not Francis’s. On October 19th 
the new grandees disembarked at Chandpal Ghat, and so says Francis, ‘the 
mean and dishonourable reception we met with at our landing gave Glaverin« 
the second shock.’ ‘I paid them higher honours,’ wrote Hastings, ‘than 
had ever been paid to persons of rank in this country, as high even as had 
been paid to Mr. Vansitart and Lord Clive, when they came in the first station 
/ as Governors, men whose names will ever stand foremost in the memoirs of 
the people of tMs country and who merited as much from their employers as 

any. who have filled or are likely to fill that situation.’ 

^ From the Chandpal Ghfit, discontented with the salvo of 17 guns, the gran¬ 
dees were marshalled on foot, not to the Court House as they thou^^ht would 
^ve been most befitting their dignity, but to the Governor’s own house 
in [the present] Hastings Street. ‘ The heat, the confusion, not an attempt 
at pgulanty. No guards no person to receive or to show the way, no state 
But surely Mr. Hastings might have put on a ruffled shirt.’ ” 


Having satisfied the claims of our imagination at the 
Chandpal Ghat,-—there is not much to be seen—-we will 
turn our carriage round, and now drive down the 
Strand Road southwards. As we approach the Fort on 
our left, we find the Gwalior Monument, a brick structure 
faced with Jeypore marble, and crowned by a metal dome 
manufactured by Jessop Co., out of guns taken from the 
enemy. In the centre of the upper storey is a bronze sar- 
cophagus, on the top of which are inscribed the names of 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers of H. M.'s 
and the Hon^ble Co.’s Service, who fell in the victorious 
actions of Maharajpore and Panniar on the 29 th Decem¬ 
ber, 1843. • 

Continuing our drive we come to Prinsep’s Ghat 
which is a memorial to one of the'ablest and most 
versatile of English settlers in Bengal. It is much 
to be desired that some able student will give to the 
records of the Prinsep family the pains which Sir W. 
Hunter has given to those of the Thackerays. Prinsep’s 
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Ghat'was inteaded to supersede the Chaadpal as the 
^remonial place for the arrival of the Governors-Geaeral. 
Pr?n“eu’s Wt was, we beheve, the scene of the 
pathetic departure of Lord Elleuborough It now stands 
over 100 feet away from the river which once touched 
tbs now buried stairway. Some of its arches have 
been fiUed in with Venetians in order to form offioes or 
waiting rooms. 

1 1700 mas the seventh son of John Prinsep, of whom an 

James, !if “‘“J'f: ttieVpa of the present work. An eye-affeotion 

aeecmnt will be fo “ j |rofessiou o^f arlhiteot, for which he had 

^evented him but eccentric Augustus Pugin. He arrived 

been stirfymg ^ and at the age of twenty became Assis- 

in Calcutta on Sep .jgjpf. Horace Hayman Wilson, the distinguished 
taut ^say Mast , being completely restored, James Prinsep 

tleSmtaS mauS eugfuoeriug tasks of import- 

odiUon to his work at the Mints at Calcutta and Benares. At the 
iXr placf he m-S the famous mi^uarets of Aru^iigzeb, erected a 
latter place, u hridpe over the Karamansa, At Calcutta he dis- 

church, construction of a canal conncetiiig the Hughli 

S“the Smderbuns. As Assistant Assay Master he himself constructed 
TbalanL of such delicacy as to indicate a .part of a gram. Itis. 

Lweveron his fame as t4 decipherer of Pali inscription, that the memory 
„n!rM %iiisen rests. See our Chapter on the Museum. He left India 
in is38, and died in London, of softening of the brain, on April 22, 1840. 

John Prinsep=A Sister of J. P. Anriol, Secretary to Warren 
Hastinsrs’ Government. 


Charles Robert, 
Advocate- 
General of 
Bengal. Died 
June 8, 1864. 


Fourth son, 
Henry Thoby 
(1792, 1878). 
Indian Civilian. 


William, 


Seventh son, 
James. ; 


Sir Henry Valentine 

fhoby Prinsep, Cameroni R. A. 

Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta. 

(Recently 

retired.) 


Major-General 
Arthur Haldi- 
mon, K. C. B., 
Bengal 
Cavalry. ^ 


Close to the stranded Prinsep’s Ghht, we find a 
bronze equestrian statue of Lord Napier of Magdala, 
Commander-in-Chief in India, A.D. 1870. Leaving 
the Napier Statue on our right, we pursue the 
road which leads from St. George’s Gate in the Port 
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to tke Kidderpore Bridge. We find, on our rigiit, the 
Barracks of the Transport, Commissariat and Ordnance 
T)epartments. In Clyde Row there is the Calcutta 
Diocesan Seaman’s Mission and Institute, once con¬ 
ducted by that well-known Anglo-Catholic friar Father 
. Hopkins. The civil part of this district, still known 
to thpe natives as Gooly Bazar, is now called Hastings. 
In the old days Surman’s G-arden was situated here, 
and in old maps corresponded to Perrin’s Garden in the 
'North. 

Surman was the official despatched by the Council at Calcutta in 1717 as 
head of an embassy to the Emperor at Delhi. It was close to Surman’s 
Garden that the ships were lying at anchor on the fateful day of June, 1756, 
when the Governor Drake gave the cowardly order to slip the anchor and 
drift with the tide down the river. After the restoration of the English, a 
Mr. Edward Hundle (Handle) purchased it at “an outcry” for Rs. 4,000 current 
per annum foranarrapk farm. “Upon a representation some time after,” 
write the local authorities,‘that it occasioned much prejudice to the military 
® who were continually intoxicated with liquor, after setting up public shops, 
we suppressed the license given to Mr. Hundle, and forbid his distilling or sell¬ 
ing any more or permitting others to do so.” By way of compensation for the 
loss of his license, Mr. Hundle was appointed Scavenger of Calcutta. In 1767 
the Board purchased-the garden from Hundle for Arcot Rs. 10,000, it being in 
their opinion “that a spot so situated in regard to the Fort and river sh(?uld 
not fall into the hands of private persons.’ ’ In 1758, when there were expec¬ 
tations of a French fleet sailing up the river to avenge the fall of Chandernagore, 
Capt. Brokier had warned the Board “that sinking ships atUulpi would not 
hinder their coming up as far as Tanna’s Reach [i.c., the Botanical Gardens] 
at Sibpur and landing their troops near Surman’s Gardens.” 

In the dim twilight we have chosen an appropriate time 
to summon up a memory connected with this spot. 
Near to this spot on the morning of August 5th, 1775, 
ways hung, after conviction of a forgery,' the native 
magnate whom Francis had used as his tool to embarrass 
his great rival Warren Hastings—^the unfortunate Nanda 
Kumar, who lives in history as Nuncomar. 

“ The next mornings before the sun was in his power, an immense concourse 
assembled round the ]^ce where the gallows had been set up.. Grief and horror 

■ were on every face, and at last the multitude could hardly believe 
that the English really proposed to take the life of the great 
Brahmin. ■ At length the mournful procession came C ^^^ugh the crowd. 

■ Nuncomar sat up in his palanquin, and looked round I n -with unaltered 
serenity. He had just parted from those who were mo?j^‘ nearly connected 
with him. Their cries and contortions had appalled the European ministers 
of justice, but had not produced the smallest effect on the iron stoicism of the 
prisoner. The only anxiety which he expressed was that men of his own 
priestly caste might be in attendance to take charge of his corpse. He again 
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desired to be remembered to his frieads in the Council, monuted the acaSold 
with firmness, and gave the signal to the executiorrer. The moment that the 
drop fell, a howl of sorrow and despair rose from the mnumetable apeotators . 
Hui^areds turned away their faces from the polluting sight, fled with loud 
wailings towards the Hooghly, and plunged into its holy waters, m if to purity 
themselves from the guilt of having looked on such a crime. These f eelings 
were not confined to Calcutta. The whole province was gr^tly excited and 
the population of Dacca, in particular, gave strong signs of gnef and dismay. 
Lord Macaulay. Essays. » 


The rights and wrongs of Nimcomar’s case have been 
debated by generations of historians, and Lord Macau¬ 
lay’S view of the matter hardly commends itself to those 
wio have sifted the facts. The reader will find a pic¬ 
turesque account of the trial in Dr. Busteed’s Echoes of 
Old Calcutta, and this will more than compensate him 
for that loss of colour to which Macaulay’s pictures 
are fated when his statements are compared with a wider 
range of documentary evidence than his lordship cared ^ 
to make use of. 

For the question of the rights and wrongs of the 
Nuncdmar case, the reader must consult Beveridge’s 
Trial of Fanda-Kumar and Stephen’s Nuncomar and 
The deed of charges against this ill-starred man 
is preserved among the exhibits at the Yictoria Memorial 
Hall. Curiously enough the native writing remains fresh 
and clear, while the English has almost faded away. 

As we reach the junction of the St. George’s Gate Road 
and theKidderpore Road, we find St. Stephen’s School on 
our right. 

“■Let U8 turn hence towards a spot now much changed from its pristine 
desolate appearance, and known by the name of Coolie Baziir. The pretty 
church and the little white mansions, which now adorn the spot, were not 
then to be seen. Small bungalows like so many mounds of straw broke the 
level prospect of the situation, and were the habitations of invalid soldiers, 
who had fought at Seringapatam, or helped to drive Sujah from the plains of 
Plassey. Living upon a rupee a day, these old pensioners smoked and walked, 
and smoked and slept their time away. One more le^^ned perchance than 
the rest, opened a school, and while the modest widow taught but the elements 
of knowledge, the more ambitious pensioner proposed to take thern higher up 
the hill of learning. Let us contemplate him seated in an old-fashioned chair, 
with his legs resting on a cane morah. A long pipe, his most constant compa¬ 
nion, projects from his mouth. A pair of loose pyjamahs and a charkumh 
banian keep him within the pale of society, and preserve him cool in the trying 
hot season of this climate. A rattan—his sceptre—-is in his hand ; and the 
boys are seated on stools or little morahs before his pedagogic majesty. They 
have already read three chapters of the Bible, and have got over the proper 
names without much spelling; they have written their copies—small round 
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text and large hands; they have repeated a column of Entick’a dictionary 
with only two mistakes; and are now employed in working Compound Divi¬ 
sion and soon expect to arrive at the Buie of Three. Some of the lads’ eyes 
are red with weeping, and others expect to have a taste of the ferula. The 
partner of the pensioner’s joys is seated on a low Dinapore matronly chair, 
picking vegetables and preparing their ingredients for the coming dinner. It 
strikes twelve o clock; and the school master shakes himself. Presently the 
boys bestir themselves : and, for the day, the school- is broken up !” Calr 
ovMa Meview, Vol XVIII, p. 443 (1860). ^ 


0 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Esplanade. 

High Court—Town Hall—Government House. 

In Lieut.-Col. Mark Wood’s plan of Calcutta in 1784-5 
Esplanade Eow, now cut into two halves by the intersec¬ 
tion of Government House and its grounds, runs straight 
up from Chandpal Ghat to Dhurrumtollah. Proceeding 
along the Eow we should have found the new Court House 
where now stands the High Court, then crossing the street 
' Office and now known as Old Post 

Office Stre^^e should find then (as to-day) the Accountant 
General s Offices. Crossing Old Council House Street, we 
should see the newer Council House, and then at last we 
reach the new Government House, erected to supply the 
place of the rmned house in Old Fort William wffich had 
some time since 1757 been turned into a Banks’ hall or 
Manne yard. The New Government and Council Houses 
ot Hastings day have m turn disappeared and on their 

Government 

wW%L T Council House must have been close to 
where the Iinperial Eecord Department now carrie.s on its 
kbour In those times Hastings Street apparently ran up 
Tn Council House Street) as Pan^ Lane^ 

In 1784 there was no street where Wellesley Place now is 
so we should, in order to get from Hastings Street to 
here the Great Eastern Hotel now is, teave to walk u 

men7HoTsl^l'‘rl^“’^+L®’ erection of Govern- 

construction of Wellesley Place 

by the addition of 

Sireeti ^ ^ Government Place to Old Court House 

Govemment House) old 
oDiiieratert, tor Hastings Street marks the site of the 
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Stoet (S Mudd?^;,]':^' ?!> *'*« present British India 

Pt-tTo; Qf \ to the North, up Baretto’s Lane foncp 

r ■?i? rf 

■ 5sL‘u.t.j£f ■“"{ sri?i”5£, i's,-" 

srafs '“Vi ss^^^bT 

. ^ made, the fences seem to have been recentlv 

“eTferond Zn”®'" «^ten<iing the Armenian I Wlinrunti^ 

■round' the hiir^n Portuguese Church. The palisades turned 

churi of^ St^ Armenians within which stood their 

the same a,s now to look at, excent that 
extended to meet the steeple. ‘ ‘Laving 
off!’ to the river bystreets named 

the town ^irthh r-f ?nu who traded at the end of 

•’ Baz^r. The northernmost limit of the 

^tisiness this morning, however, will be restricted 
to the Esplanade. 

The High Couht. 

the Mrlototw seated by the great famine of the previons year, 

ne L>irectois of the Company announced to the Government of Beno-al that 

• in 1772, under Hastings’ administration, it was arranged that the former 

nX^tawyem The nr“d Councilfassisted byleaS 
condTfettTw; proceedings of the second or criminal court were to be 

conducted by a dispenser of justice appointed by the Nawab himself who 

GovSe“nt m watched by the British 

wn/ f In® Cornwallis persuaded the Nawab to surrender 
Thr^uXt ^htpro^nL *’*" enperintendenee of criminal justice 

and”, ®?"ter of March 26th, was established a Court of Chancery 

l-ndi? Ti, T®*-® “T’®**“S of » Chief Justice and three Puisne 

Ca&i. of ‘his body was confined ^thin the limirof 

the Chief .Justice, Sir Elijah Impey, was made 
sole Judge of the Sudder Dewani Adaulat, thus takingthe 
place of the Governor and Council. Two years later the 
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Goverfor and Council again assumed charge of the civil 
court of appeal. In Lord Cornwallis’ plan of reform 
the same system was introduced into the other court, but 
Lord Wellesley, objecting to the combination of judi¬ 
cial with legislative and executive functions, introduced 
a regulation that the Sudder Dewani and Nizamat Adau- 
luts should be selected from the covenanted servants of 
the Company, not being members of the Supreme Council. 
In 1862, after many changes, the Supreme Court was united 
with^the Sudder Adaulut, and became the High Court. 

The Sudder Dewani Courts were for many years held in 
the buildings originally intended for and now used as the 
Mihtary Hospital. 

The Court House on the Esplanade must have been built 
before 1784; the older one,* where the Charity School and 
existed, having been pulled down in 

1792. The present High Court was erected in 1872. It was 

designed by Mr. Walter Granville, and is supposed to resem¬ 
ble the Town Hall at Ypres. It looks its best as seen 
from the river; its worst—as seen through gaps between 
the houses in Old Post Office Street. The South Front is 
impressive, although the tower has a lock as if it could 
not qmte make up its mind whether it ought or ought 
not to have a clock. The colonnade is well worthy of 
study: the designs of the Caen stone capitals being espe- 
cially worthy of attention. Entering beneath the tower 
j TT staircase and Chantrey’s statue of Sir 
Edward Hyde East (Chief Justice, 1813—1822).t The first 
floor includes seven courts, the Judges’ and the Bar 
Libraries, and sundry offices. On the upper floor are th'e 
chambers of the Advocate General, the Legal Reniem- 
raneer, etc., etc., into which there is, let us trust no 
reason for the reader to intrude himself. But he will not 

tho interesting collectionr.of portraits in 

the Judges Library and the Courts- 


* On the Site now occupied by St. Andrew’s Xirk 

m Joto PaS CKh'l&SnIcMTS ifl'e “l 
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JUDGES’ LIBRARY. 


Sib Robert Chambers, Chief Justice 

O' copy hangs in the Dining 
ilall ot University College, Oxford. 

Sir Lawrence Peel, Chief Justice, 1833, 
1842-55. 

Sir Edward Ryan, Chief Justice 
John Herbert Harrington, I.C.S. 

Hoh’ble John Russell Colvin, Lieut.- 
Governor, N.-W. Provinces. 

Hon’ble C. Binny Trevor, I.C.S. 


By R, ffome^ or perhaps by 
Bevzs, 


By Grant, 

By Sir Martin Grant. 


PRINCIPAL COURT, APPELLATE SIDE. 

By Zoffany. 


Sir Elijah Impey, Chief Justice 
- standing. Beneath the picture 

IS Zoffany-1782. ’ ’ Zoffany, however, did 
not leave England till 1783, and Impey went 
home m December of that vear. The date 
IS probably wrongly given. There is a por- 
toait of Impey by this Artist in the National 
Portrait Gallery, 

Sir Henry Russell, Chief Justice, 1806 . 
Sir Richard Garth, Chief Justice. 

Sir John Anstruther, Bart., Chief Justice, 
I7y8*i 

appellate side 

(West of the principal staircase). 

The Hon’ble Sumbhoonath Pundit (the first 
TT^ actually sat on the bench of 
the High Court). 

Principal Court on the Original Side 

(itast), 

* Sir Elijah Impey, Chief Justice 

“Shows a very marked double chin. This 
IS probably a faithful likeness, as it has been 
Memoir by his son. In 
this his full length figure is standing with one 
hand raised, as thiligh the subject were 
^dressing an audience. In both portraits the 
face wears a self-satisfied and rather bene¬ 
volent expression. ’ ’ Busteed: Echoes of Old 
Calcutta^ p. 95. 

Sir William Boroughs 
Justice, 1806-15. 


By Ghinnery. 


By Keitie, 


Babt., Chieb By Sir Thomas Lawrmo^. 


• This picture has been transferred to the Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta, 
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Sib Peancis Woekman Macnaghten .. iK¥ .'/• 

Sir Francis, a Puisne Judge, was the father 
of Sir William Hay Macnaghten, wh o was mur¬ 
dered atCabul, Dec. 23, 1841. 

The Town Hall. 

The funds for building the Town Hall were ra,ise(I by a, 
series of annual lotteries organised under tlie pa.tronag<‘ 
of the Government of India during the yoars 
The site of the Old Court House, where now stands 
St. -Andrew’s Kirk, was at first favoured, but in the end, 
the present site, despite certain legal defer,ts in the title- 
deeds, was acquired. The designs were exetnited by Col. 
Garstin and Capt. Anbury. 

The steps which lead up to the southern portH*o ;ire 
chiefly for use on such ceremonial occasions as tln^ pnadama- 
tion of newly acceding Emperors of India. The ordinary 
entrance is by the northern portico. As(‘ending the. steps 
we find ourselves in a noble vestibule wnth two flights of 
stairs leading to the upper hall. Tlie marble floors (d the 
lower hall are at the present seldom trodden by the fe<»t 
of Calcutta folk, and indeed the necessity of underpining 
the wooden floor of the upper and more coininodions hall 
has practically rendered the fine low(>r hall useless. As 
we enter the lower hall we pass the white niarbh* stat tie of 
Maharaja Eamanath Tagore, Bahadur, who <lie<i 

in the year 1871. At the West end is a (‘.olossaJ monunnml 
to Lord Cornwallis sculptured by the youugt^r Bacon. The 
figure, in the guise of a Koman general, does not lend 
itself to admiration, hut the two seated symbolical figures 
are far too good to be* hidden awa,y in so desertetl althougti 
yet so noble a hall. The figure of truth, (h^spile h*u* 
conventional hand-mirror, proves that |)r<dtiiiess, no 
less than magnificence, can be caught <)ti the wing by 
the sculptor’s craft. A statue of the Marquess of Hastings 
once graced the eastern end, but has been siiu^c^ remove<l 
to Dalhousie Square. In the south vestibuh’s stajids West- 
macott’s marble statue of Warren HaBtingB—soon to be 
removed to the Victoria Memorial Hall, 
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Ascending the eastern staircase (on our right as we 

Ss ol •“ PO'- 

Majoe-General Sir W. Kijott (born 1872, died 1845). 

KESHAB CHUNDEESEN—Tbe founder of f-hA -RnoU o 

win be so familiar to readers of Max milt’s “ruTnV^ 

'commemorated as “theLiberator of the Indian 


Reaching the upper floor, in the vestibule. 


traits of 


we find ,por“ 


M-- THE late Qheen-Empeess. 

The Prince Consort. 

Sir H. Wylie Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.. C.LE. 

0. H. Cameron. 

>’ubSteeT 

Raja Sir Prossono Kumar Tagore. 

And marble bursts op— 

John Palmer— a noted merchant. 

The upper hall, like the lower one, is 162 foot ir> lAnrY+i^ 
and 65 in breadth, and has aisles formed by Doric colon¬ 
nades. At the East end is a platform, and^ at the west a 
musician s gallery. On the South side there is a large 
room used until quite recently by the Calcutta Cnr 
poration for Its meetings. The lower hall was of course' 
i^ended as^ a Dining Saloon, the upper a; theXll- 
Room and the side rooms as Card Rooms. We will now 
inspect the collection of paintings. 

West Wall. 

THE star op iNDia ON DecembL 30th,^86^ ^ Commander OF 
North Wall 

The Rev. C. H. A. Dali, a Unitarian minister of note in Calcutta 
A wrTno&wot of Council. Died iSSO. 

DiS'mL Secretary to the Calentta Corporation, 1887-8S. 

MaNCHERJEE RuSTOMJEE. Mrst Tnrli'in £ n i, 

Consul for Persia. 1870-9. Born 1816, *7d 1891 
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Sm WitWAM Grey, K.C.S.I. Member of the S«i,rcme Council, laffi-m. 

was IsS ^Mg of the better kind, with a view of administration restin;: 
was a ^engai wi b and even prejudices, and u great kindness to 

rattv^SaT andSve Tna"h- P-aorved his portrait .as that of a 
friend.” Sir W. Grey was Governor of JanuiiCti in 1874. 

Marohiokbss ob Dtjfbbein and Aya, ai. By .1- .1. Shannon, A. R. A. 

T„ w,rt dress This portrait is either intended to be viewed by arti- 
fidaUighror else its pigments have suffered from tl.e effects ot the slimate. 
Viewed®by daylight it is as Wotohy as a i.iece of stag.- pamting. 

c. ^ T axta-nn'OT-NT)' Cl Bv tB d. Shaniion, The pigments 
““£r/appaten"ffStem ae effU of the elimato. 

■Sib Riybbs Thompson, K.C.S.I.. C.I.E. By James Archer, K. «. A. 

The Rt Ebvd. Bishop Daniel Wilson, D.D. Fifth Bislmp of Calcut l a and 
First Metropolitan of India and Ceylon—R;/ ManlmU Cartom 
Sir H. Leland Harrison. Chairman of tlie Calcutta Corporation. 

1892. 

South Wall* . . .1 t, tv 

Mono Mohan Ghose. Born 1844, died 1800. hy D. 1 - Banerj(‘e. 

Revd. Alexander Ddee, D.’D. Born 1800, died 1878. 

•Colonel Colin Mackenzie. of Madras, 1810-1810. 

veyor General of Calcutta, 1816-1821. Dmi isil. 

TIwahkanath Tagore. First Indian Justice of tlje Peac-e. Born 1794, died 
in England in 1846. By F. R. Say. 

Sir H. M. Durand, K.C.S.L, C.B. 

The Rt. Revd. Bishop Johnson, D.D- Bishop of Caleuita and Metropoli¬ 
tan (1876-1898). 

Henry Lee, I.C.S. Died 1896. 

Raja Kali Krishna Deb, Bahadur. Born 1800, died 1874. 

A learned Sanscrit Scholar and leader of Orthodox Hindoos. Grandson 
of Nubenkrissen. 

F. J. Johnstone, C.I.E., M.l.C.E. Chief Engineer of Bengal, P. W. I). 

DeseeEding by the western stairway we notice a p»r- 
trait of Mr. Wilherforce Bird, once of the Snpieme Council, 
.and Viscount Lake on horseback.'*' 

Government House. 

In HieJeey’s Bengal Gazette, for Januar;f 29th, 1780, the 
first issue of the first EngUsh Newspaper in Bengal, we 
find Williamson, the auctioneer advertising 

“The estate of the late Lt.-Col. John Fortnom, the ologant pucca house 
occupied by the Governor-General, and the godown.s, situate to the south of 
the old burial ground and powder magazine. ” 

* Transferred to the Victoria Memorial Hall eolloctiou. 
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supposed that until about 1780 therefore, 

residence as Governor ofport wlnr'''” 

Messrs. Burn & Co todav I u ■ “ '’here 

the ™,y h. J‘sSi SS. "VnlSw''- “f Prl“P= 
vie-.;, to bo soon f;L„ i“ !t“T°' 

of tfie Imnerial t,-u“,£ . ^ the staircase walls 

Court House and Govei4oVrHouse“'‘\u^'"^ 

Under Lord Weiww f u ® ® 1793. 

■ does not warrant Ma^kinifT P.omp 

“Sultanised EnglisC” the .ri^^ ^ 

came into existence House 

the Corps of Engineers Ld tf^H of 

Hall, tL homS of Tr ’ 

pattern Long records that Rs. 80,000 was'^spent^lln^* ^ 

l?99.byMr. Umothy Hickey ?„Xv’£ 

the anniversary of the fall of Serinia^tam ^H^^ 

"'the siS" 

wxx ^u^usx; util or tho same vpar ** TT i? +.u ^ i, 

Governor-General entertained at brSkfast in^S'"”^ ® 
of^ thT*^^*^*^ House, Major-General Baird and the officer 

aiTdU ;h: 

•;wopio.did »t»tom. 

Government Hoii<se ‘S’n 
nlav^A^ ^ and perhaps as a fitting dis- 

fZ W fT the new pflace 

hut^yy® T® time dwelling at the Tr^my 

but evenmg he came in state from the Fort wWe ^e 

the Town Zor! 

Tort Wili“", the°,£5^gK,"S“JfcXr'd' 

we .11 brifcntly fflifw. 1 
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'r Jajeatia’s Travels or in Pearce’s Memovrs of 

Lord Wellesley or in Seton Karr’s third volume of 
Selections from Odl&uMd Gdzettes, In tJanuary 1903 
H. E- the present Viceroy marked the anniversary bv a 
great ball at which the guests made their appearance in 
costumes of Lord Wellesley’s time- 

The House stands in a garden of about six acres.,. The 
grand entrance, with its great ceremonial stairway,'faces 
north, and before it there is an interesting cannonshaped 
P Ellenborough as a trophy 

ot the Chinese war. There are several other interesting 
trophies of the kind dotted about the grounds. The length 
of the building lies between east and west—to secure the 
south breeze on which Calcutta folk so much rely as the 
cold season becomes humid. The Eoyal arms in the 
north peminent and on the north and south sides, as well as 
the classical urns were all added by Lord Curzon, who 
also had changed the dirty yellow of the exterior of 
the house for pure white. The public or ceremonial 
rooms occupy the mam portion of the building : the private 
accommodation for the Viceroy’s family and staff are in 
the winp. The ordinary entrance is from a passage be¬ 
neath the ceremonial stairway. ° 

stairs, is the Breakfast Room, loobng out over Govern¬ 
ment Place. East ot this the Council Room, the Throne 

Dining Room, with its chunam columns, china marble 
floor, and busts of the Cmsars, are on this floor. 

floor is the great ball-room, the chande- 
lers, hke the busts of the Caesars below, are said to have 
been captured from a French ship during one ^f 

of thrif part 

ot the spoil of Chandernagore once housed in the lonn 

since vamshed Court House. ^ 

The collection of paintings contains some very good and 
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List op portraits. • 

Coctnoil Chamber. 


Grant, P. p. 


Three-quarter length. Dressed in a black 
• Sfth O^der of the 

The background 

^''fsirdifriTeatlV' »/««• Sir F. 

Governor-General of India, 1862-63 ® ^^ 

Diplomaao umform. Decorations :_Stars 
?X 7 and the Bath, China 

of the Bath. 

County Council Onginal in possession 

3. Riohasd, Eael op MoEmifGTojf, after- i a 

wards Marquess of Wellington, KG 

K. p.—born 1760, died 1842. ’ 

Fun length in Peer’s robes over Windsor 
uniform and wearing two Stars, one of 

w^ch IS the Order of St. Patrick! of 

which he was an original member. 

1 he picture rests on two tiger heads 
between which is a reprienS 
of tiger skin supporting a onrious 
wooden panel picture probably depict 
mg the installation of KrishL Raja 
lAadiar, as Raja of Mysore. 

4- Robert, first Lord Clive, KB_ n., n ' 

born 1725, died 1774. Governor'of 
Bengal, 1758—1760, and 1765—1767 
• i length. Face | to the right. In 
scarlet ^uniform, buff coloured waist- 
coat and breeches. 

5, Wareen" Hastijs'gs. Born 1733 dipri /"v l t*-- 
1818. Krst Goverimr-Lneral of 

William, 1774- enerai of Fort (Mginal by Devk. formerly 


FuU length Pace j to left, head bald, and 
face clean shaven. Red-brown coat 
black knee-breeches, and blue grev 

bdowi“^‘V“°**“ butformily 

elow) Mens aequa in arduis.” 


GopyhyMisaJ, ffawkins 
OHgtnal hy Devis, formerly 
^ Calcutta CouwU 
Gnamher hut now in the 

^CLttonal Portrait GaUery,"^ 


either here‘’?Hnttie Viao?SmM-ial ‘“d '^U be hung 
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The reader should compare this picture mth No. 30 and the portraft of the 
Marquess of Hastings at Freemasons’ Hall.] 

,1812. died B;/ 0. A. Monvewick. 

1862. Governor-General of India, 1856 
—58: first Viceroy and Governor- 
General, 1858—1862. Full length 
seated, and wearing Star of the Oi-der ' 
of the Star of India. 

16. J»HN LAWBESCB—First Lord Lawrence By Fal. Prhiaep R J 

—born 1811, died 1879. Viceroy and 
Governor-General, 1864— 1869 

lengtti. Ribbon of the Star of India*, 
and Stars of the Orders of the Bath 
and of India. 

17. OF MAYO-born 1822, died 1872. By Oeor.je F . Clark . 

Viceroy and Governor-General, 1869— 

72. Full length, standing. In a pale 
blue mantle- Insignia of Grand IVIaster 
of the Order of the Star of India. On 
left breast Star of the Order of St. 

Patrick. Background shows a view of 
a portion of Government House. 

18. Lying-in-State of the Eael op Mayo. Bu A, B Oaddn * 

The mourners shown are Major the ' 

Hon. E. R. Bourke, two children of 
the deceased and the Countess of Mayo 
with Aide-de-Camp. 


By A. B, Caddy 


NORTH-.EAST STAIRCASE. 
[Ground Floor,] 

Smikh Kamm Babsh. The Barra Dnknoum. 
Ivansamah (Head-butler), 1848_1877. 


[First Floor.] 

1831, died Copy of a portrait by Sir J 

i8?tiin I “ngt?Tnx:i^x’’ ■ 

[Between 1st and 2nd Floors]. 

22.* Govbbnob J. Z. HoLwEir, ... Probably by Zoffany. 

^ BREAKFAST ROOM. 

[First floor looldng over Government Place and to the left of the 
Entrance from great external stairs.] 

BySirJ.W.Oordon.P.B.S.A. 

died 1860. Governor-General of India, 

1848—1866. Full length, sitting. In 
a black suit: Ribbon and Star of the 
Thistle. 


This picture is now in the Victoria Memorial Hall ( 
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24. Earl of Ellens OROUGH—born 1790, By J . Hmfes . 

died 1871. Governor-General of India, 

1842—44. Eull length, standing bare¬ 
headed and wearing Ribbon and Stai- 
of the Order of the Bath. 

25. Charles Theophilus, Baron Metcalfe By J. Bayes. 

—born 1785, died 1846, Governor- 

General of India, 20th March 1835 to 
4th March 1836 (pending the arrival of 

Lord Auckland). ^ 

26. John Shore, Baron Teignmouth— born 

1751, died 1834. Governor-General of 
^Port William, 1793 to 1798. 

THRONE ROOM. 

27. King George III, 1738—1820. 

28. Charlotte Sophia op Mecklenburg By Akn Bamsay. 

Strelitz, Queen Consort of George 
III. These two pictures were painted 
previous to the Coronation of George 
III and his Oonsort. “ They became 
the ambassadorial type and were copied 
for all Foreign Courts and Represen¬ 
tatives of Sovereigns.” 

29. The Hon’ble Mr, John Adam. Acting By Bir Thomchs Ln m-eme^ 

Governor of Port William, 1823. The 
artist never saw his subject in the flesh, 
but the picture is one of the finest 
works of art in tihe collection. 

30. Marquess of Hastings— born 1754, By J. Bayes. 

diedl826.Pulllen^h,standingbare- 
headed, wearing the Ribbon and Star of 
the Garter and Badge of the Bath. 

31. Earl OF Amherst— born 1773, dM Copied by Beo. F. Cla>rke after 

1857. Full length, life size, standing Sir Thomas Lawrmee, 
bareheaded. Background shows what 
is conjectured to be a view of Hong 
Kong. 

32. * Marquess of Wellesley— born 1760, Bossihly by Boherf Home. 

died 1842. Governor-General of Fort 
William, Mav 18, 1798 to Julv 31, 

1805. ‘ 

Full le^h, standing. Red coat with black collar uml cuffs. Across 
shoulder Ribbon of St. Patrick. In backgi-ound view of a Church—St 
John’s, Calcutta? 

SOUTH-EAST STAIRCASE. 


33. 


The Duke op Wellington— born 1769, 
died 1852. Full length, barehead¬ 
ed. Right hand concealed inside coat. 
Star of Bath on left breast. Painted 
in 1804 on twilled canvas. 


By Bohert Home, 


Victoria Memorial Hall Collection, 
a porti|iit of King Edward VII by Luke Fildes, K. W. 


In its place hanga 




LIST OF PORTKAITS. 

'ian ot Areot.] 

■ [At the door of the Throne Room.] 
Wales on lus marriage in 1894.) 

Lady William Bextixck. Tulllength Bu F f 
standing : dressed in white and ^ 

White turban : short waist. Open 
^landscape. Painted in 1838. ^ 

Kabul-1863 U>ihwwn. 

Koyal Academy in 1868. 

"?fn?xr4o: 

Sermgapatam on the foliowng day. 

41. 
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35. 


36. 


37 . 

38 . 


39 . 


_ - .. ..jviA uuuiA Place on 

^ received at the British Camp near 


42 . 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


■' 47 


^t?a^ "f MI length por- 

trait ol a child m a green dress. 

Earl of Bbacon sfi eld— born 1804 B,y w v n 
died 1881. An unpleasing portrait ^ ^ ^ 

Swto ByMd^rAU. 

"alaaSb^lfgjr 

‘^ireslfsu.'^"-"^- MWdi/ by R. Borne. 

Locis^XV. Bom 1710. Reigned 1715 Carle Fo„ ih,o. 

JUHin LEOZIN.SKA, wife of above. ...By Carle Van Loo. 


^ T Ujtb 

picture to this is in tlTe Louvrl painnl ?7?7Tn“-• 1.“ 

of the table ‘Carle Van Loo’ when the On«»n signed on the thickness 

nus, however, writes in l?7oT ‘ W the 

Assembly rooms. In one of Lse ire hnL bandsome 

IVaDce and the late QuLn Twe h*?? ^Sof 

English from Chand^nagore wLn thev^ took'f^^ 
writer is informed by H E Lord 

44, were captured by^dmiral Watson a?Pictures, Nos. 40 to 
nagore in 1757. Watson at the famous siege of Chander- 


fransferred to the Victoria Memorial Hall Collection. 











t 63. 
t64. 


t 65. 

t 66.* 

t 67. 
t 68. 

t 69. 

t 70. 
t 71. 


Eldest son of Tippu By T. 


t 72 


lilST OF POKTBaITS. 

Ghulam Ali Khan, Vizike By T 

Kh^. Held 

w! a, combined . 

toroe of Engliab and Mahrattas 
bom September, 1790, to its capitu- 
lation in March, 1791. ^ 

Fateh Haidar. 

Sultan. 

By T. 

Ali Baj Khan ^ 

Maternal Grand-father By T. 
or Krishna Raja Wadia of Mysore. 

^ constant attend- Bv T 
ant of Tippu Sultan, who fell with ^ 
nim m the gateway of Seringapatam 

son of TippnHpr. 

Krishna Kaja Wadia, Eaja of By T 
Mfsobe, 1799-1831. After the fall ' 
or Tippu Sultan, the Mysore dynasty 
wa« restored in the person of this 
Prince, then a child of three years, 

Firaz Sut V * 

... By T. 


Hickey. 

Hickey. 


Hickey. 

Hickey. 

Hickey. 

Hickey. 

Hickey. 

Hickey. 

Hickey. 


\ Hickei 


SOUTH-EAST WING. 


73. 

74. 


77. 

7§. 

79. 

80. 
81. 


A Young Chief 
Landscape 


First Floor. 

... By T. Hickey. 

TK FJnknown. 

75. CoastEcene-Moonliohi ... VnUovm . 

1806 1837 Bnlmow,,. 

w “eriyin the Garden 

Reach House of the King of Oude. 

Landscape , 

Landscape - 

Oriental Dressed in white. ■" ^ 

A Rivee Scene. 

Do. 

82.» Investiture at Calcutta on Jan. I, By S. F. Hall 

tbJorlerof'tlS’sfar oOnSr^ H r “d u '* ™ ® ™‘’' 

c. B., V. c., tLloyaf^nsiun Si- »• Pro 

^^^raia.areCol. Earle, 


+ ^ Barrackpore House, 

t Transferred to the Victoria Memorial Hall 


Collection, 
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of Magdala, Sir Salar Jung, the Maharaja of Indore, the Maharaja of Rewa, 
Surgeon-General Payrer, and the Maharaja of Travancore. 

83. Landscape. 

84. Naval Engagement between British 

AND Spanish men-of-war. 

85. Landscape. 

86. Marine View. 

GREEN DRAWING ROOM. " 

87. H. M. THE LATE Quben-Empress ... By For Angeli. 

, . , , DINING ROOM. 

Qrowid Floor. 

88. Maharaja Bir Chandra Deb Berm an By himmdf - 

OP Hill Tipperah. 

89. A Doctor’s Visit TO AN AGED patient Unknown. 

. S.-W. END OP BALL ROOM. 

90. H. H. Pbrtab Singh, Maharaja op Unknown. 

Jammu AND Kashmir, 

STEWARD’S ROOM. 

Ground Floor. 

91. Luohmeb Dass Seth OP Muttra ... Unknown. 

Leaving Government House by the B. gate, we find our- 
selves in Old Court House Street—or rather the continua¬ 
tion of Old Court House Street, now a part of Government 
Place. Turning to our left up this street, we soon come 
to the Esplanade East—remarkable for the fine buildings 
of the Foreign Office and the Military Department 
designed by Mr. W. Banks Gwyther, of the P. W. D. 
For the present, however, we will drive down the road 
on the E. side of the Government House. On our left 
we shall notice a triangular piece of grass-covered ground 
known as the ‘‘cocked hat.” Here stands the bronze 
equestrian statue of the Viceroy whose clemency after 
the Mutiny of 1857 atones for many j^f his errors in 
statesmanship. The statue is the work of J. H. Foley 
and T. Brock. The inscription runs :— 



T<.G., aS.L, Governor-General and first 
Viceroy of India, 1866—62. Born Uth December, 1,802. Died 17th June 1862. 

y to the right, we find Woolmer’s bronze sratue of 

Lord Lawrence, Viceroy, 1864—1869. The statue does 
justice to the memory of a Governor-General who, to the 
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his BibW undef hi^ arm and^^ ^ Sawbath ” to tuck 
circumstance stroll across to 

places where he would be least expect^ 

‘to the Eden Gardens in Soot of 

the Sultan in the .Arabian .\4hts® Srfwof ® ^^mngs, and, like 

rema^about himself as he minted amusement or with interest 

heotch Churcli or St. John’s nn crowd. He walked to the 

white umbrella i« the porch, and strid^ne- fn^ throwing down Ho great 

him to arS;^ in Inn the officials, who 

ilL atfiveo’cioS fn entrance. 

Sion, when confronted with a bison or hnffi? h*'® ““““g, and on one ooca- 
Agnoultnral Exhibition then beinrhdd^t^o “i *> 'S'^aped from the 
telling them ‘not to mn.’ although to ^3® »“«s«i his staff by 

and escape from the huge animal as h7hn? d^™P‘‘^*y accelerated 
what problematical. hI wS?d to ?hn “P°“ *’‘®”‘®®®“®<1 

him, and he spent much tim^during thff j\®c"®‘'®® ® "®“hcd 

wo 1'?’.“" flamming the different .sites for- ^ fortnight in the City of 

work he took up, and one to which he dev^f*xi 4 1 • Hom<-., the first public 

the foundation-stone with his own ha nr? 7®^ assiduously, laying 

with a large donation. Jt was on his retitrtf f subscription list 

excursions, late in the eyening thTt he pedestrian 

duly published in the newspapers 

much amusement to the Calcutta enmrT -1 morning, and afforded 

Viceregal Palace is considered sacred entrance to the 

after dark is only allowed and h,^.ress 

as Sir John had passed through thib permission. Just 

with a smart ‘Hoo cum dar’| (wi®o cornel 

^ John pushed on, when his further rkr« ere?) Jvot stopping to reply, 
«epoy, who brought his weapon with fixed^r^ wa^s effectually barred by the 
members of the staff, who were conv.dS? to the charge. ' The 

.entry that it wa, the GoveZr-Gener^ He f ''®‘" 

j ® Padishah’, or Lwd slhiV. -R t ”®''®'' ’“®®''^ moch less 

and when he was told that this wa, ‘Z o® hi* own feeto 

wiShfear, and was only too glad toseeWm the Punjab, he collapsed 

K-Eosworth Smith. 

bronze statue of” the^Iate^^^eef r I’rampton’s 

ing work from *he haSs «««-« disappoint- 

however, to be remeSedlbnt 

«d for the great stairway of fbo f “lonument is intend- 
Hall, and that in its Xlt 

•disadvantage. ^ ^ • ition it is seen to great 

tH?n‘ 

1848 . wardinge, Governor-General, 1844 — 
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Turning back, we will now drive down the Bed lioud. 
On our right we shall find an equestrian statue of Lord 
Bobexts and on our left one of Lord Lansdowne (Viceroy, 
1888-1894). At the end of the road is the bronze statue 
of Lord Dufferin (Viceroy, 1884-1888). Turning back to- 
Calcutta by the DufEerin Boad on our left, we soon find a 
bronze equestrian statue of Lord Mayo, the Viceroy who 
was assassinated (Feb. 18, 1872) on the occasion "of his 
visit to the convict settlement in the Andamans. The un¬ 
veiling of his statue in December 31, 1875, was one of 
our present King’s public acts on the occasion of his 
memorable visit to India. 

In the plot of ground before the High Court is the full 
length statue of Lord Northbrook (Viceroy, 1872-1876) 
and beyond is that of Lord Auckland, Governor- 
General, 1836-1842) looking towardsthe gardens which bear 
his family name. Facing the Town Hall is the bronze 
statue of Lord William Bentinck (Governor-General, 1828- 
1834), on the pediment of which is an inscription by the 
pen of Lord Macaulay. Further on, before the red brick 
offices of the Accountant-General, stands a somewhat 
forlorn looking representation* of Sir Steuart Bailey, 
Officiating Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 1879. 


To be removed to Oalliousie Square. 
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I’eom Park St., the Jain Temples, and back again. 

stlt “irr 

«tid bearing jd»TOs,ordirth, «t£r' 



Kjd;;. r„i fcp”; “■* 

Mackintosh, Burn^& Co., in 190A05%hk* 

covers the site of h lim-ieL i.* bmlding 

dence of a priSe of r«lI4 

and for some years thp dn ii' ^ ^®rchants, John Palmer, 
of Police. Old newspapers of tte Commissioner 

residence of the Club was “at the’^* 

™ge ,. fo„« bU“g, pponViSSe 2' 

When upwams^onoo genaVmtniat ““ ®™n>»g. 

much credit to the culinary talents of Mr p dinner, which dni 

S“!.?°™idaWe rival to Meirs. Gunter and^oooer’^^Til^ ''''®’-^ *“ “■ 

tEe Light Honourable Lord Combermere patron of the Club„ 

sence. 'Cbl. Pinch, Presidentof the Club’Irid'Lord '?®®tteg with hia pre- 
hand and Sir Charlea Grey on his left • dn S M Comberinere on his right 
Sir John Pranks on hfs right and sfr 
The venison was most exc^'Penf- onrl fiio Ryan on his left hand, 

^ter the removal of the cloth* various IovalToasts^”^^^?^^^i^^^ well-cooled, 
f local ^ooiation rid interest, A military band 
tein^ the company with beautiful™ dannron,11 ; ! «nher.. 

of the utmost hilaritv and most ao^ree^hlp^ i ^ fo ams. After an eveniriv 
at a late hour, all highlv Sef It - company broke ul 

auspices and eclat of the’firet meetteJVtw'^p*'“*®*'^A?™®”*'’ “"d »he happy 
i6th. AsiVife-c .W, January «“’>•” Oaz., JSl 

i. 4 '‘Sd''? 2 b»id£f S"” ™ »»• 

EAbiUon of IWS-iell, md „o, £?S‘V- ft 
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<^avernmeiit Art Scliool. This building is doomed to an 
■early disappearance. We now come to the Museum which 
will require a separate chapter to itself. 


The Ochterlony Monument. 


We find to our left the Ochterlony Memorial 
'Column—which in ponderoUvS bulk attempts to atone for 
the injustice done to one of the hardest fighters and 
souiidest statesmen the British Raj has ever produced. 


David Ochterlony, the great grandson of the laird of Pitforthy, Angus, was 
born at Boston, Massachusetts, on February 12T,h. 17^8. He reached Bengal 
as a cadet in the Company’s Army in 1777. After forty-eight, years of 
noble and successful service he died, brolcen-hearted, a t Meerut on Juiy 15th, 
1828. He served under Colonel Pearse in the great struggle in the Carnatic 
} 1781-84] and was a prisoner of war until liaicler’s death in 1784-. In 
1800 he commanded his regiment, under Lord Lake, and was present at the 
capture of Sasni, Bejgarh, and Kachoura in the Doab. After .erving as Lord 
Lake’s deputy-adjutant-general in the Maharatta war, he t-ook up the ap- 
|)ointment of Resident at the Court of 8hah Alam, and when Holkar marehed on 
Delhi, Ochterlony covered himself with glory by a ‘ ‘brave and skilful defence 
of an almost untenable position’ ’ until the arrival of Lord Lake’s army eft’eet- 
^ed his relief. In 1806, Ochterlony kept guard against the inoursioii of Ran jit 
Singh. In the years 1814, 1815 and 1816 Ochterlony achieved his splendid 
conquest of Nepal. In 1817, Ochterlony, now a G.C.B., disarmed the Pindaris, 
and in the following year, succeeding Sir C. T. Metcalfe n.s Resident in Raj- 
putana, carried out the pacification of Central India. He then wjih appointed 
to Delhi with Jaipur annexed. In 1825 Ochterlony gave his supj)ort to an 
lieirtothe Bhurtpore throne whom the Governor-General (Amherst) subse¬ 
quently declined to uphold- This reversal of his policy, the veteran regarded 
as tantamount to a personal disgrace : he resigned the serviet^ and, while his 
'resignation was under consideration, died heart-broken. Metcalfe, who they 
sent to Bhurtpore, found that Oehterlony’s poliev was the one which was 
absolutely necessary, and Lord Combermei’e with an army of 20,000 men was 
■despatched to do what it is believed Oehterlonv could have done unaided 
•^in a fortnight.” “ * 

The Calcutta and Agra BircAdory for 1841 giv(‘s iui, in¬ 
teresting account of the erection of the monument: 


The Committee who were empo vvered to receive sur,cript;ions on account 
■ot It, and to superintend its. construction, comprising Sir G. Metcalfe, Sir J. 

Grantand others, asked Mr. C. K. Robison, one of the Magis¬ 
trates ot Calcutta, and whose name stands high as a scientific amateur in civil 
architecture, to give a design after the Moslem style of ar.bitecture to mark 
V‘a always to followers of tln^ Proiihot. Mr- 

Stmeted bavc preferred seeing con¬ 

structed. The Committee, however, and perhaps properly nrehwred the 

f f * ^OB before stated. The eublciiptioL revived were 

om all classes in this Presidency, civil, military, and mercantile, and 
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amounted to nearly Rs. 40,000. A wealthy Calcutta firm were treasurers, 
but the building had proceeded but a little way when the firm failed, and 
Rs. 27,000 were lost, 

‘ ‘The person who undertook to build it was to do so for Rs. 33,000 (without 
the platform and rail round it) a fresh subscription was then set on foot, and 
Rs. 10,000 were collected, and placed with another Calcutta firm. A portion of 
this was lost also by the failure of that firm, but the public-spirited contractor, 
‘•Mr. Parker, of this city, agreed to finish the column, on receiving an assign¬ 
ment of the dividends' from both Houses. We will omit the wor(^ of the- 
inscription, lest any stranger should be satisfied with them alone, and not go 
and visit the edifice. The upper part of the column is taken from one in Syria; 
to this is added a base which is pure Egyptian from Denan. The trouble of 
the construction, generally, and the hoisting the large stones of the galleries 
and the Turkish dome on the top, partieuiarly, gave trouble. The view from 
the top which is reached by a circular staircase is very extensive and grand, 
extending to Barrackpore (14 miles) on the North, and Fort Gloucester (23- 
miles) to the South. On the west the whole line of the Hughli is beautifully 
viewed, and in the East iu certain months of the year the S^un is seen to rise 
on the Saltwater Lake as from molten gold, or silver as the weather 
determines. In the hottest of our sultry mornings you have a delightfully 
fanning breeze on the top of the monument which rewards you for the 
trouble of the ascent. Aprojjos of the ascent, we may here mention that 
the principle of the construction of the staircase is peculiar and good; 
the inverse of each step is Joggled by means of pieces of cast iron, laid in 
white lead into the end of those above and below, and the outer ends of 
the step are secured into the brickwork. The height of the whole is 165 
feet.” 

North of the Museum is Sudder Street, where the princi¬ 
pal Methodist Ghapel of the city is to he found. We pass 
the larger red brick building occupied by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and come to Lindsay Street where 
the New Market and the Opera House are situated. The 
Grand H otel and the Theatre Koyal are passed on our right, 
and we then cross Corporation Street (Jaun Bazar) where- 
stand the extensive buildings of the Calcutta Corporation,, 
designed by Mr. W. Banks Gwyther. 

Dharamtollah quaintly afiords a reminiscence of Bud¬ 
dhist India. The name has been erroneously derived from 
a “great mosque,” which, Long tells us, once stood where- 
Cook & Co-’s stables are now to be found, and which “ by 
its local sanctity*gave the name to the street of the Dhar- 
matala or Holy Street.” Dr. Hoernle, a far superior 
authority, however, has pointed out that Dharma is 
one of the well-known units of the Buddhist Trinity, and 
that the followers of Dharma, who still have a temple in. 
Jaun Bazar Street, must have named the street by the 
object of their devotion. In days long gone by, when 
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the SaTt Lakes extended far southward, the creek which 
flowed where Hastings Street now is, turned to the south 
and followed the course of Dharamtollah to meet the lakes 
To this Creek Row is a still existing witness. The street 
now possesses a much-frequented Roman Catholic Church 
■of the Sacred Heart (erected by Mrs. Pascoa Baretto 
DeSouza in 1832), the Union (Congregationalist) Chapel 
(erected by the London Missionary Society in 1821)? and 
the Chapel of the American Episcopal Methodists. The 
mosque at the corner of Dharamtollah and Bentinck Street 
is of some architectural beauty, and it is a thousand 
pities that it should be blocked up by a squalid row of 
mean native shops on its western side. An inscription 
records that: ^ 


n during the Government of Lord Auekl.and 

•G.ap. by Prince Golani Mahomed, son of the late Tippoo Sultan in 
gratitude to M ; and in commemoration of the Honourable Court of 

Directors granting him arrears of his stipend in ISIO.” 


Bentinck Street is to-day a dangerously narrow and over- 
•CTOwded thoroughfare, lined mainly by taverns, cigar 
divans, and the shops of Chinese shoe-makers. It will be 
observed, however, that the older houses on the right 
hand stand well back from the road, and that the nar- 
rotwng of the street, once known as the Broad Street, is 
iminly due to the shops and godowns intruded in front 
of the old houses. To gharri wallas Bentinck Street is 
■still known as Cossitollah. 


Cosanola, leadmg from Dhurrumtala into Old Calcutta, was named after 
n .. tt**” dealers in goats’ and cows’ flesh, who formerly occupied 

It aa their quarter. It must, therefore, have been formerly a hateful street 
lor Hindus to pass on their way from Chitpi.r to ICalighat, as seventy years 

was designed for 

waugnter.. . in 17o4 Cossitola was a mass of jungle, and even as late as 1780 
Ir Twf impassab e from mud in the rains. In Apjohn’s map only two 

® in It.In 1788, a Mr. Mackinnon advertises a 

XVITT^p contain 140 pupils.’ ’ Long, r^lcuttn Revieu^, VoL 


No. 55, Bentinck Street, will be memorable to many of 
our readers as the local home of Freemasonry in Calcutta 
tor nearly 44 years. 

Grant^ Lane is so-called after the Bengal Civilian 
Lharles Grant who played so famous a part in the early 
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history of Christian Missions in this laud, ancT who 
purchased Kiernander’s Church when its founder, became 
bankrupt. Here in the first house on the right hand 
side, at the beginning of Grant’s Lane, was born the 
future Lord Glenelg. 

Crossing Lall Bazar Street and passing the office of the 
Com^ssioner of Police, we pass between the site of 
€. Weston’s town house and the Tiretta Bazar. In 
Ezra Street is to be found the Parsi Agiaree or Fire 
Temple, erected by Rustomjee Cowasjee Banajee in the 
year 1839. The Rustomjee family was one of the many 
which suffered by the failure of the Union Bank. 

turning to the right and then to the left would bring 
us to the Chinese temple’ 

We now cross between Canning Street and Coloo- 
tola Street, a locality named the Fouzdari Balakhana— 
commemorating the Calcutta Court of Fouzdar of Hughli 
in the days when the agents of the Nawab of Mursheda- 
bad were a power the English had to take cognisance of. 
In Canning Street we find the principal Synagogue. Pro¬ 
ceeding on our way, we pass between Cotton Street and 
Machua Bazar Street. Burra Bazar is to our left and Chore- 
bagan to our right. The latter name carries us back to the 
■days_when the dense jungle afforded a hiding place for 
■dakaits. Some distance down Machua Bazar Street may be 
found (on the left hand side) Keshub Chunder Sen’s meeting 
bouse of theBrahmo Somaj. Readers of Max Miiller’s works 
wiU perhaps wish to satisfy themselves by inspecting this 
bmlding, although there is but little which is noteworthy 
■about it. In Chorebagan is the Raja Rajendra Mullick’s 
palace. Further north we come to Jorasanko—so named 
from two culverts which once crossed a small stream in 
this locality. Two noteworthy residences of native lead¬ 
er are to be fou|id here—the house of the late Dwarka 
Hath Tagore, and the house of Raja Sreekissen Mullick. 
As we reach Beadon Square, we have on our left Jorabagan. 
said to commemorate the road which led to the pair of 
gardens once owned by Omichand and Govindaram at 
Ultadinghi (place of upset boats). In Nimtolla Street we 
find the Government Normal School for bovs, and the 
Free Church Institute- 
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Passiag Sobha (the Mohammadan Government m 
Subur)_ Bazar, we find on our right and proceed up Eaia 
JNabakissen s Street, constructed by that famous Calrnn! 
worthy, the Munshi of Clive and the Company’s Banyan 

We must now direct our driver to turn up Sham Bazar 
Street, and then turn to the right down the Upper CiV 
cular Road to the Halsi Bagan. We shall' find on our 
left a stone pillar directing us to the 

Jain Temples. 

Jainism, writes Dr. Hoernle, “is the only one of tht- 
almost primiBval monastic orders of India which has 
survived down to the present day, although until quite 
recent years its very existence before the middle ages was 
denied by the learned world. ” ° 

Buddlitoa nor J.aiuLm are religious in the strict .sense of that 
word. They are rather monastic organizations. The old Brahmanie relirim' 
ordamed man’s life to be spent m four consecutive sta<re.s called Aer„f 
A man was to commence life a religious student, then proceed to'be a'Csf 
holder npt to go into retirement as an anchorite, and finX^o sZid 
the declining years of his life a.s a wandering Sanj'asin or mendienot 
Sanyasms or Brahmame mmclicants form the prototype of the great mon^Hr 
orders that arose in the sixth century, B.C., the only differoMe apXentlv 
being that the Brahmame mendicants nerer formed themselves brio 

large organisations as the Buddhists and Jains.” A P P.’ r< i 

Annml Address to the Bengal Asiatic Society, 1888^ * ' ’* A- 

It is a still popular error that Buddhism and Jainism ori¬ 
ginated m a revolt against the Brahmanic caste : but the 
lormatioii oi the non-Brahmanic monastic orders must 
have been promoted by the tendency of Brahmins to con- 
hne the^mpdicant stage of religious perfection to mem- 
bers of their own caste. On becoming a Jain caste is not 
renounced, amd, m the old times the Jain layman, wliile 
choosing a Jain m^k as his spiritual director, would 
have repaired to a Brahmin priest for the performance of 
rehgious ceremonies. 

funder of Jainism was Vardhamana, the son of Siddhartha tliP hnar? 

that the Kshatrivas werft' ^ i probably be unaware of the fact 

leaderroUhTA^an LyLm but "'v° 

realise that in fte oiIto time thi Tltn average Anglo-Indian does not 
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hymns,) had developed no claim to precedence as a caste. ‘•When” 
writes Sir Hunter, “ the Brahmans put forward their claim to the hinh- 
e3t_rank, the warriors or Kshatriyas were slow to admit it; and when the 
Brahmans went a step further, and declared that only members of their 
families could be priests, or gain admission into the priestly caste the 
wamors (hsputed their pretensions. In later ages, the Brahmans having the 
exclusive keeping of the sacred writings effaced from them, aa far as possible 
all traces of the struggle. ’ ’ The terra “ caste’ ’ is derived from a Portugue'»e 
word and is only misleading when applied to conditions of life in India in 
the days when Buddha preached the doctrine of the threefold noble path. 

Vardhamana or Mahavira was born about 599 and died about 527 B C 
Buddha, his greater rival, lived between 557 and 477 B. C. Both were sons 
of petty princes, and both commenced their mission amid the Kshatriyas, and 
both laboured within very much the same geographical area. At the age of 
thirty Mahavira became a monk, but as he had adopted absolute' nuditv 
as an essential practice in the saving faith, he parted from the monastic home 
of his clan, and wandered through North and South Bihar. After many 
years of preaching, he was at length acknowledged as Mahavira the 
"'‘Great Hero ” and Jina “the spiritual conqueror.” Hence the namu 
Jain. In company with the Buddhists, the Jains reject the Vedas of 
Brahminism. It is their belief that by unremitting discipline holv 
men can be perfected, as was their founder, into Jinas or spiritual conquerors. 
Time, for them, proceeds from twm eternally recurring cycles of immeasur¬ 
able duration—an “ascending” and a “descending” “cycle, each being 
broken up into six stages of bad-bad, bad, bad-good, good-bad, good', 
good-good. At present (or at least until quite rec^tly), we are in the bad 
stage, although even in this stage twenty-four Jinas have been deified. The 
world is formed of eternal atoms, and includes various hells and heavens. 
The principal ethical maxims are : 1. Bo not kill or injure. 2. Bo not 
tell lies. 3. Steal not. 4. Be chaste and temperate. 5. Besire 
nothing immoderately. The Buddhists, as keen missionaries, prize “ three 
jewels —the Buddha, the Law, and the Order: the Jains, more contem¬ 
plative and inert, seek likewise three jewels—right faith, right cogni¬ 
tion, right conduct. The Jain layman participates in the spiritual 
benefits emanating from the monastic order: the Buddhist layman is 
not in communion with the monastic body, and in fact may also attach 
himself to other organisations without losing what the Buddhist order has 
to offer. It is not hpd to see that here we have one of the causes 
of the survival of Jainism and the disappearance of Buddhism in the 
motherland of the two systems. When the Mohammedan conquest 
bu?st over India, the Buddhist monasteries, already thinned out under Brah- 
manic pressure, disappeared, and the monks once gone, lay-Buddhism remained 
very much as in Alice in Wonderland the Cheshire cat’s smile remained 
after the departure of the Cheshire cat. An account of “ caricatured 
survivals of Buddhism in Bengal’ ’ by the learned Pandit Kara Prasad Shastri 
will be found in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1895. 

It only remains to ^ said on the score of Jainism in the abstract, that the 
founder’s practice of absolute nudity, which about 82 A. B., led to a great 
schism between the “ white clothed” and the ‘‘ sliyad” or unclothed monks, 
and is now honoured in the breach rather than the observance thereof. The 
two sects of Jains exist, but their differences chiefly concern the clothing or 
absence of clothing on images, the number of heavens, etc. 

The Jain Temple of E.ai Budbree Dass Bahaboor. 
No visit to Calcutta is considered complete without 
seeing the Jain Temple at Manicktola, founded in 1867 by 

GC ' : 5 
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Rai Kiiddree Dass Bahadoor, Mookirn and Court Jeweller 
10 the Government of India, and the pride and ornament 
of the Jam community. The Calcutta Jains are mostly 
traders ; and the wealth of their community gives them a 
social importance greater than would result from their 
mere numbers. Like the magnificent series of temples 
and shrines on Mount Abu, the Manicktola Temple is one 
of the many striking outward signs of the wealtii and- 
importance of the community. The Temple is dedicated 
to pitalnathjee, the tenth of the twenty-four Jain Tri-^ 
thankars or prophets. 


From Rai Buddree Dass Bahadoor’s Temple Street 
the traveller enters the Temple by a magnificent porch 
Inside the grounds the scene is fairy-like. At one end 
stands the Temple, the great centre of attraction. It 
is built in the Jain style of Northern India. The 
principal part of the Temple is reached by a flight of 
wide marble steps. The landing is canopied by a triple- 
arched light roof of variegated glass of great artiLc 
design. The Temple is flanked on three sides by a beauti¬ 
ful verandah. The walls are decorated on the outside 
with mosaic and other ornamental work. The Sanctuary 
IS in three sections, in the innermost of which is placed 
the sacred image of the Trithankara. The outer sections 
of the Sanctuary are exquisitely ornamented from the 
floor to the ceiling. They are paved with marble and 
decorated in the centre with beautiful mosaic work. The 

ornamented and gilded. 
The walls of the Sanctuary and its two aisles are tessela- 

mosaic in pietroduro and with 

fectiori ^ u “iddle 

wkh ovp! ‘sanctuary there is a magnificent chandelier 
'^ranches. The whole interior of the 
Toaurists from every 

quarter of the globe, who have visted the Temnle have 
pronounced it to be the finest of its kind in the East. 

wMchls'I Wiftllrnii?"^*^^ 
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Over against the Temple, on the further side of the 
garden, is a piece of ornamental water stocked with innu¬ 
merable fish, which come to the surface at the call of the 
visitor. As the Jains do not destroy life, this is by no 

means a singular phenomenon. 

Within the grounds there are buildings for holding 
receptions, for guests, pilgrims, etc. Also there is a magnf- 
ficient Drawing Room which should be seen. 

The Temple with its-garden was designed by the founder 

himself, and bears testimony to his architectural and artis- 

tiic taste. 

The grounds are open to the public from sunrise to a 
late hour in the evening. But the best time to view 
them is in the morning and in the evening before dusk. 
The temple should also be viewed by moonlight when it 
presents a most romantic appearance. 

The traveller should not fail also to visit the palatial 
residence of !^i Buddree Dass Bahadoor, the prince of 
jewellers in Calcutta at 152, Harrison Road, where a 
large collection of rare and valuable jewellery, as well as 
some of the priceless historic gems of India can be seen 
Christian Missions. 

Lea-ving the Jam Temple, we turn up Beadon Street 
and eirfer Cornwallis Square. Here we find the General 
Assembly s Institution of the Estabhshed Kirk of 
Scotland, hew Europeans have perhaps ever exercised a 
more profound moral influence in the East than did the 
ounder of the Institution—the famous missionary. 
Dr. Dun. Established in 1830, the Institution had several 
temporary homes, until in January 3rd, 1838, the present 
biulding was opened. The foundation-stone had been 
placed in position on February 23rd, 1838: the builders were 
Messrs. Mackmtosh, Burn & Co., and the cost was between 
i 1844 the missionaries seceded 

to the tree Kirk, and until 1846 it remained for the 
tme closed. From that year, the late Dr. Ogilyy was in 
charge till his death in 1871. In 1864 the College Depart- 
naent was affiliated to the University of Calcutta, and 
in consequence became State-aided, 

4 . 1 . Church, Cornwallis Squat'^, is a centre of 

the Church Missionary Society’s activity. 
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Driving down Cornwallis Street we pass tlie gateway of 
one of the best known community missions in the English 
Church—the Oxford Mission to Calcutta. This is the Head 
Quarters of the Brotherhood of the Epiphany who labour 
here, and at Barisal and Dacca, but chiefly among the 
University students. On the ground floor is a Chapel; a 
memorial to the late Canon Liddon. The private Oratory 
of the Brotherhood is on the second floor. 

Hospitals*! 

After crossing Machua Baz^r Street, we find on our right 
in College Street, the Medical College and the Medical 
College Hospital. The former was founded in 1834 by Lord 
William Bentinck, and the buildings were erected in the 
year following. The Hospital, designed and built by 
Messrs. Bird & Co., was opened in December, 1852 : the 
foundation having been laid with full Masonic honours 
by a Mason-Viceroy, Lord Dalhousie, on September 30th, 
1848. There are in fact five medical institutions witMii 
one and the same vicinity—the College, the College Hos¬ 
pital, the Eden Hospital, the Eye Infirmary and the Ezra 
Hospital. The last named institution erected in 1887, as 
a gift from Mrs. Ezra to the Jewish community of Calcutta, 
is on the North side of the compound. The Eden Hospital’ 
for midwifery and diseases of women and children, was 
erected partly by Government provision and partly by 
charitable gifts, in 1882, when Sir Ashley Eden was 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The Eye Infirmary is the 
most recent of these benevolent institutions. 

Colleges. 

In College Street and its vicinity are :— 

1. The Presidency College, the foundation of which 
was laid by Sir George Campbell in 1872. It is conducted 
by the Education Department of Bengal, and prepares 
candidates from all classes of the community for the Arts 
Examinations of the University. 

f School (South of the Presidency College). 

3. The Sanscrit College is to the North of the square. 
It was founded in 1824, far back in the times when Oriental 
learmng had not fallen under the discouragement of 
Lord Macanlay’s famous Minute. 
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4. The University Senate House. 


founded by the Government of India in 
1870. It IS an examining rather than a teaching body. 

0^ drive, we pass along the West side of 
Welhngton Square. 

Tta ^ g®°^ works of the Lottery Committee. 

by wretched huts inhabited by lascars who 
made the place a mass of filth and dirt. The banks have several times fallen 
m, owing to the old creek ca led Channel Creek having formerly flowed through 
It. Long : Calcutta Scvicw, Vol. SVIII, p. 296. 


Crossing Dharamtollah and Jaun Bazar (Corporation 
Steeet), we enter Wellesley Square. On the North side is 
me Calcutta Madrassa, founded in 1781 by Warren 
Hastings, for the encouragement of Arabic learning and 
the study of Mohammedan Law. The present buildings 
were erected in 1820. At the north-west corner of the 
Square is the Free Kirk of Scotland, completed, after 
grave architectural disasters, in 1846. The spire is 
graceful. On the East side of the Square is St. Saviour’s, 
where on Sundays, the services of the English Church 
may be heard in at least three Indian languages. 

The Free School and St. Thomas’ Church. 

Marquis Street into Free 
School Street and then to the right once more. On our 
Grirls’ Free School, made conspicuous by 
figure of Charity on its rooi Then comes St. Thomas’ 
Church. The foundation-stone was laid by Lady W 
Bentmck on April 13th, 1830, and the Church (completed 
NcTvember 20th, 1831) was consecrated by Bishop Wilson 
on February 2nd, 1833. The Church cost the Free School 
Institution Es. 33,641. 


T> steeple of the sugar-loaf pattern was added at the cost of about 

Rs. 5,000 raised by subscription. This was found too heavy for the founda¬ 
tions, It weighed 115 tins, and after it had been attended to several times 
It was remov^ by the Reyd. S. B. Taylor in 1878, and the present -handsome 
light Itanan Tower as Mr. Taylor called it, was substituted at the small cost 
to the school of Rs. 1,000. It is interesting to note that the present tower is a 
fac-simile of that designed by Sir Christopher Wren for St. Mildred’s, Bread 
’ Archdeacon Kitohin : Indian Church Quart. Bevieuu 1898 
pp. 465—66. ’ " 


c 


The pulpit in the Church was the gift of the Eevd. E. 
. Stewart, afterwards Bishop of Waiapur, New Zealand. 
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To tie North of the Church is the Boys’ Free School 
The first Charity School in Calcutta was founded some¬ 
where between 1726 and 1731. This institution after 
1757 had its Head Quarters in a house in Tank Place which 
also served as the Court House. Ultimately the Charity 
School Fund was merged into the Free School Fund. On 
December 21st, 1789, the Free School Society was founded 
at a public meeting presided over by Lord Cornwallis, and 
shortly afterwards the children commenced their labours 
at a house which still stands—No. 8, Mission Eow. The 
present property—where once stood the house of Impey’s 
colleague, Mr. Justice Le Maistre—was purchased in 1795, 
and for some years to come the School profited much 
from the proceedings of the annual Calcutta lotteries. In 
1841 Free School Street was made by the Lottery Commit¬ 
tee, and the Governors of the School were enabled to 
extend and define their boundaries of the School grounds. 
A great storm in 1852 played serious havoc with the 
already decayed buildings, and so in the following year, a 
New Boys’ School was commenced by Messrs. Mackintosh, 
Burn & Co. from designs prepared by Col. W. Forbes. 
Since that time two considerable additions have been 
made^. In the Mutiny year (and until July 1858), the 
Boys School was placed at the disposal of the British 
troops, and among the records is preserved the following 
letter from the then Head Master to the then Secretary 
“Dear Sir, 


‘-As I was kept awake four hours last uiglit. by the uoise of the guard 

justified in deducting four 

hours fiom our school time to-day to complete iny sleep.” '' 

It may perhaps be pointed out that the Calcutta Free 
bchool is one of the most deserving of our Calcutta chari¬ 
ties, but between 1872 and 1904, with one considerable 
exception, no benefactions of importancer have been made. 
Should any wealthy visitor to Calcutta wish to memorial- 

r not do better than send a 

^ft for the_sohool to the Secretary (St. Thomas’ Parsonage, 
'^^lomit will be thankfully received 
and faithfully applied. The School must have saved many 
and many a piece of human wreckage from drifting down 
e 8 ream named no purpose” to sure and certain misery. 




• CHAPTER VI. 

The Village of Choweinghi. 

Chovvringhi * is, at the present day, practically the 
name ot a road only—the road which from Dharamtollah 
in the North to Lower Circular Road in the South 
tnnges the eastern boundary of the great Maidan This 
road IS, of copse, a portion of the ancient Hindu pilgrim 
road from Chitpore to Kalighat, and even in 1794, in the 
proclampion defining the limits of the town, it is named 
Chowringhi High Road.” But, historically, Chow- 
ringhi IS a village or township rather than 'a road or 
street. In Apjohn’s map, prepared in 1792, the dis- 
tnct of CfiowringM” is placed immediately Nortli of the 
present Park Street, and is separated from Dharamtollah 
^ native bazars. So far back as 1714 

Cherangy ” is named among the townships neighbour¬ 
hood within the Pergunnah of Calcutta either possessed 
or desired by the Company. Bit by bit the name was 
extended from the village North of Park Street, or the 
‘‘Burying Ground Road,” to cover the whole south- 
e^t part of Calcutta. In 1802 Lord Valentia writes : 
“Chowringhee, an entire village, runs for a considerable 
length at right angles with it (the Esplanade) and alto¬ 
gether forms the finest view I ever beheld in any city.” 

In October 1824, Bishop Heber writes, “Chowringhee, 
lately a mere scattered suburb, but now almost as closely 
built as, and a very little less extensive than Calcutta.” f 
In the Memoir of Bishop James, Heber’s immediate suc¬ 
cessor, Chowringhi is described as a suburb “separated 


disc, or 

ColrWyr'-Showfnghi.”^* 
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from Calcutta by an ancient baz%‘.*” Bishop Wil¬ 
son, in his first appeal, on behalf of the Building Fund 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, gives the year 1824 as the time 
at which a Church for the Europeans in Chowringhi was 
first felt to be desirable. 

Remembering then, that the name Chowringhi origin¬ 
ates in a village North of the present Park Street, we*will 
for the purposes of this Chapter, employ it to denote 
what, socially but not geographically, may be described 
as the ‘‘West End” of Calcutta—a district bounded by 
Park Street on the North, Lower Circular Road on the 
East and South, and the Maidan on the West, f 

Writing in 1852, the Revd. J. Long records that: “There 
is a lady still living who recollects when there were only 
two houses in Chowringhi—to wit, the Palace of the first 
Chief Justice, Sir Elijah Impey, and the present St. Paul’s 
School.” We wonder whether the lady referred to was 
the famous Mrs. Ellerton, J who in the year of the great 
Mutiny, ayas wont to recount how she had seen the body 
of Sir Philip Francis carried in a palanquin over Tolly’s 
Nullah “all bloody from the duel.”§ Claud Martin’s 
map of 1768, however, shows at least three European 
houses South of Park Street, and in Apjohn’s map of 
1794, nearly 40 European residences are shown between 
Jaun Bazar and Park Street, and nearly forty south¬ 
wards. This map also shows (but without names of 
course) Russell Street, Harrington Street, Camac Street, 
Theatre Road, Loudon Street, Wood Street and Elysium 
Row. I am therefore inclined to accept the statement 
of the Revd. J. Long’s friend in the sense that I have 
accepted the statement of a lady who assured me that she 
was so very much interested in Mr. Hyde’s lectures on 
Old Calcutta for her mother had a cousin who was “thrown 
down the Black Hole.” The old lady’i? memory must 


; Doubtless the J aiu (J uim) Bazar. 

Birjw district would have been known as the no-rthern portion of Dhee 

® mother-in-law of Bishop Corrie, came to live with Bishop 

mshoS writes the 

Tific twice seven (77). I keep four bearers for her exclusive 

wai not qSite 4 oUge death In 1867, when sh e 

§ Francis was not conveyed across Tolly’s Nullah after the duel. 
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have been unddy tinged by her imagination, *yet we 
may perhaps take her word for it that the two houses 

Chowringhi suburb 

m 1848. Of Sir Elijah Impey’s house something will be 
said later on under the heading of the Bishop’s Palace. 

The present St. Paul’s School’ ’ * was a fine old building 
standing where the Government Art School (soon to 
disappear) now stands. The School was founded in 1847 
but in 1864 it was transferred to Darjeeling by Bishop 
Cotton. The building was purchased, by Government 
and, after for a time sheltering the Bengal Secretariat, it 
was dismantled. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

In tlie year 1819, plans for a magnificent Catkedrai 
and itpiscopal residence were drawn up, at the com¬ 
mand of the Marquess of Hastings, by Major W. M. 
Forbes, the architect, who twenty years later designed 
present building. The heavy cost of the Burmese 
War, however, necessitated retrenchment, and the idea 
of a Cathedral more pretentious than the Old Church of 
St. John, hung fire until at last the arrival of Ghaiitrey’s 
colossal statue of Bishop Heber necessitated more suitable 
accommodation than could be found for it at St. John’s. 

village Chowringhi had become the 
Mayfair of Calcutta, and a Church was now much 
needed for the magnates of the Company who had 
established their residences in this locality. The site 
assigned by Lord Auckland’s government is described 
as “ a waste space between Elliot’s Tank and the 
Fives Court, and is in part occupied by the cross road 
from Chowringhi to the Prison.” It was hoped that 
when the expenje of building the Cathedral had been 
defrayed, rnoney would be provided for removing the 
unsightly Fives Court. Unfortunately the money for 
that purpose has never come in, and the Fives (or rather 
the Racket Court) has been made still more unsightly! 


Calcutta High School founded in 
^ a? ^th the R^d. McQueen as first Head Master. For earty history of the Cal 
cutta European Educational Estahh'shnients, see the Calcutta Review, Vol. XTII. 
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To the Building Fund Bishop Wikoii himself contn. 
buted £10,000. The Hon’ble Company gave £15,000 and 
the site; the Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge £5,000; the Society for the Propagation of the Cosne! 
£5,000; and the Eevd. John Natt, Vicar of St Send- 
chre’s, London, £4,000. In an early list of subscriLrs 
are to be found the names of John Henry Newman and 
-Dr. Pusey. Indian subscriptions amounted to £12,000 
and donations from home to £13,000. The Bishop subse¬ 
quently gave another £10,000 to endow canonries, but 
this endowment has since been transferred to other objects 
On October the 8th, 1839, the foundation-stone was laid 
by the munificent founder. 

The building consists of a Choir, the Transept, and two 
bays of a nave which was originally intended to stretch 
very much further westward. The Choir measures inter¬ 
nally 127x16 feet—dimensions very similar to those of 
Manchester. It was the founder’s intention that the 
Organ should be placed in the eastern arch of the Lantern 
Tower, and the seats were for many years arranged 
East and West after the fashion prevalent in Cathedral 
Choirs in England. The demand for seats, however, has 
rendered this plan impracticable. The extreme length of 
the building is 242 feet; its width 81, and at the Transept 
114. The Spire—described in the appeal for funds as an 
improvement on that of Norwich Cathedral—is the only 
part of the building which can be candidly described as 
graceful It is 201 feet high. 

The original East Window depicted the Crucifixion, 
and was the work of Benjamin West. It was originally 
1 ^ King George III to St. George’s 

Cnapel, Windsor, hut for some unknown cause it was 
never erected there. It was set up here in 1847, hut 
completely wrecked by a cyclone in 1864. The present 
somewhat insipid window, procured by local subscription, 
IS the work of Messrs. Clayton and Bell. To the right 
of it IS a wm^ow presented by the Government of India in 
memory of Bishop Milman. To the left is a more satis- 
factory mndow-the gift of Sir Montague C. Turner. 

eneatn these windows are panel pictures set in alabaster 
ramework. These pictures depicting scenes in the career 
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of St. Paul, are in so-called Florentine mosaic and were 

designed by Sir Arthur Blomfield. The artist who^ 
designed the magnificent mosaics in the modern facade 
or the Duomo at Florence might reasonably protest 
agaii^t the description of Sir Arthur Blomfield’s Cross- 
and-Blackwell potted-meat-label type of art as “Floren- 
tine/ bi^ the Calcutta Cathedral mosaics, erected at 
dmerent dates as memorials to persons of distinguished 
merit, at least show that their designer’s taste improved 
vuth years. On the North side of the sanctuary rest the 
mortal remains of^ Bishop Wilson. On the South side is 
the handsome Episcopal Throne recently erected, as a 
memorial of Bishop Johnson’s episcopate, and designed 
by Mr. Thornton. r . 6 

Revd. Daniel, afth Bishop of Calcutta, and 
India; eight years Vicar of Islington, and twenty-ave Bishon 
of this Diocese. ^ 

Born July 2nd, 1778. 

Died January 2nd, 1858. 

0 BE 1 A A'ZB H TI 
M 01 T a AM AF T il A 

erected by the Bishop’s Executors in conformity •with 


f^ke Cathedral is undoubtedly its great 
West Window erected in 1880 by the Government of India 
as a memorial to Lord Mayo. It is one of the master¬ 
pieces of the late Sir E. Burne Jones. To examine its 
lower lights, the visitor must ascend to the Cathedral 
Library over the Western Porch. The Library is per¬ 
haps the oldest extant free Public Library in India and 
contains many^works of great value. It is scarcely 
up-to-date even in its theological department, and 
funds are wanting for the printing of a satisfactory 
catalogue. _ Next to the Western Window, the Cathedral 
may pride itself on its noble Organ—-one of the finest ever 
built by Willis & Sons. The original Organ, erected in 


* God be propitiated to me a sinner. 
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July 1897, cost £1,500. Tlie present Organ, wMcii has 
since been enlarged, was opened in January, 1881, and 
excluding its case, cost Rs. 25,000. 

The southern portion of the Transept is much blocked 
up by the handsome marble tomb originally erected 
over Lady Canning’s grave in Barrackpore Park, but 
brought here for protection against the effects of the 
rains. Chantrey’s colossal statue of Bishop Heber 
(kneeling) was brought from the West Porch of St. John’s 
where it had been subject to the injurious effects of the 
climate. 

The monuments in the detruncated nave and the tran¬ 
sept are full of interest to the student of x4nglo-Indian 
history. The inscription on the monument of William 
Ritchie is by the pen of his relative—the novelist 
W. M. Thackeray, That on the monument to P. Vans 
Agnew and W, Anderson is worth quoting here, as 
although it is said to have been written by Macaulay, 
it is not given in the collected edition of that author’s 
writings: 

near this stone nor in any consecrated ground, but on the extreme 
frontier of the British Indian Empire, lie the remains of Patrick Alexander 
Vans Agnew, of the Bengal Civil Service, and William Anderson, Lieutenant, 

1 st Bombay Fusilier Eegiment, Assistants to the Eesident at Lahore; whom 
being deputed by the Government to relieve, at his own request, Dewan 
Moolraj, Viceroy of Mooltan, of the fortress and authority which he held, were 
attacked and wounded by the Garrison on the 9th April, 1848, and being 
treacherously deserted by the Sikh escort, were on the following day, in flag¬ 
rant breach of national faith and hospitality, barbarously murdered in the 
Edgah, under the walls of Mooltan. Thus fell these two young public servants 
at the age of 25 and 28 ^Foars, full of high hopes, rare talents, and promise -of 
future usefulness; even in their deaths doing their country honour: wounded 
and forsaken they could offer no resistance ; but hand-in-hand calmly awaited 
the onset of their assailants; nobly they refused to yield, foretelling the day 
when thousands of Englishmen should come to avenge their death, and 
destroy Moolraj, his army and fortress. History records how the prediction 
was fulfilled. They were buried with Military Honours,un the summit of the 
captured citadel on the 26th January, 1849. 

“The annexation of the Punjab to the British Empire was the result of the 
war, of which their assassination was the commencement, 

“The Assistants to the Resident at Lahore have erected this monument to 
the memory of their friends.” 

Tbe inscription and verse on the memorial to the 
Volunteers from India who fell in the last South African 
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War was written by H. E. Lord Curzon, whose gift tbe 
monument is. It reads as follows ^ 

This Tablet 

r J P>oed in this Cathedral by 

Lord Curzon, Viceroy and Govr..Genl. of India 
Honorary Colonel of Lumsden's Horse 
honour of those Members of the ’ 
wn British Volunteers from India 

Who have fought and died for the Empire 

raised by Lt..Col. D. M. Lumsden, 

Queen in India, 

Left Calcutta. 250 strong, in February, 1900 

Under the Command of Field Marshall Lord Eoberts. 

They lost by death in action 
Major Eden Charles Showers at Montnek 30 April 1900 
Trooper Robert James Clayton Eaiibenev 
Trooper Henry Charles Lumsden ” ” 

Trooper Robert Upton Case ” 

Trooper Arthur Fred, Franks ” 

Trooper Arthur King Mears at Vet River, 6 May ” 

Sergt. Walter Larkins Walker at Boxburg, 26 Dei ’’ 

By death from sickness 

Trooper Montagu Beadon Pollett at Johannesburg, 7 July 1900 
Lt.-Col. John Martin Halliday Maolaine at PretorS,’ 29 14 1900, 

These sons of Britain in the East 

Fought not for praise or fame, 

They died for England, and the least 

Made greater her great name. 

Opposite is the Woodburn Memorial erected by members 
of his own service. ^ ucmuers 

“TW and the chimes were the work of VaUiamy. 

w*?. wr, Valliamy s clock in the Cathedral,” 

writes Bishop Wilson in 1847. “ are beginning to delight 
all Calcutta. The inscription on the great bell—‘its sould 
IS gone out into all lands’—is to be gilded. This with ‘the 
arrow of the Lord’s deliverance’ 4ll, I bopUFOve an 
augury and plsdge of the salvation of India.” The 
arrow here so quaintly described was a gilded shaft of eop- 

summit of the spire on 
April 26th 1846. The Bishop called it “ a pledge of the 
arrow of the Lord s deliverance for India and of the Mes- 
siah s doctrine, being, like arrows, sharp in the heart of 

. -K-ing s enemies, so tKat the people may fall under it 
in penitehce, faith, and allegiance/’ In 1869, the 
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workmen engaged on tln^ repairs appropriated the ooppei 
arrow, and subaeqncntly one ol iron-gilt was set up in 
its place. 

The handsome Communion Vessels were presented to 
the Cathedral by the late Queen-Empress. 

During the last few years many improvements in the 
building have been carried out under the watchful ew of 
the present Senior Chaplain, the Revd. Canon A. 6. Luck- 
man. The roof of the Chancel, described in the 
Eastern Star, of February 26th, 1848, as “ an iron- 
trussed roof which is highly ornamental, though a varia¬ 
tion from the Gothic” and “ next to that of Westmin¬ 
ster Hall, one of the largest roofs in Christendom,” has 
been redeemed from its former railway-station appear¬ 
ance * by a discreet and tasteful system of colouring. 
The former hideous gas lighting has been removed, and 
graceful electroliers substituted: electric fans have 
replaced the cumbrous punkahs, and the sanctuary relieved 
of the bellows of the Organ by the provision of a special 
chamber, fitted up with the most approved electrical 
machinery outside the wall of the Cathedral. 

Before leaving the Cathedral, it is worth while to recall 
the fine record of its Bishops. Middleton, 1814-1823; 
Heber, 1823-1826; James, 1827-1828; Turner, 1829-1831; 
Wilson 183.2-1858; Cotton, 1858-1866; Milman, 1866-1876; 
have all died in the land of their adoption, and the first 
Bishop to resign the See (Johnson, 1876-1898) served strenu- 
ously for twe^y-two years when past the prime of a busy 
1116 . Bishop Welldon came to India in 1899, after a serious 
but apparently not very successful operation, and in 1902 
was compelled by constant attacks of fever to resign. The 
present Metropolitan has served the Church in the East 
since 18p, when he was consecrated to the See of Colombo, 
it may be worth while to add that untiU 1835, when the 

ee of Bombay was created, there was only one Anglican 
Bishop for ^the whole of India, and his jurisdiction, 
extended not only over the Straits Settlements, but Aus- 
tralasia, and eveu partially to Cape Town. On St. Luke’s 
aay, 1885, the first consecration of an English Colonial 


• The comparison is made by Lady Dufterin in Our Life in Iniia. 
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bishop out of England took place in Calcutta CatWral 
when brave Macdougal,” of Kingsley’s poem* was 
consecrated Bishop of Labuan by Bishop Wilfon assisted 
vfctoria^°^ Dealtry of Madras and Bishop Smith of 

The Bishop’s Palace and some othee hodses in 
Chowrikghi. 

The Calcutta residence of the Metropolitan of India is 
srtuated m Chowrmgbi Road, almost immediately fircin^ 
the Cathedral. It is a fine house with a spacious^ veran¬ 
dah running round its West and southern sides. Close to 
the gateway there is a massive Chinese bell. The follow¬ 
ing IS a translation fif the inscription :_ 


Bell at Limbo and placed in the Saint’s Chuech. 

With joy and gladness we place this bell in the Church sn flint fUc. i x 
its peals may not only be heard close by but ate ’ 

The saii^s have their dwelling place everywhere. 

to Mr" ®asj- access 

^ recollection of 

escTroufo? S “ it:: ““ the sound of this beU, «1, 

^ose who believe in God shall all become saints. 
Ifo^amber'riaS^'&U? ““ ^ ^ay in 

Quong-Si [Viceroy of] Thai-Ghin in his 17th year made tMs inscription. 

MJwUtT f property of the Hon’ble 

Mb. Wilberforce Bird. It was purchased in 1849 bv Bishop 

ame for Rs. 55,000, and on its improvements 

the same R-elate spent Rs. 24,000. The first Bishop of 
Calcutta, ^r. T. F. Middleton, who was denied the privi- 
lege of a Government provided episcopal residence seems 
to have lived in a house situated where the Alliance Bank 
of Simla now stands, close to the Old Cathedral and in the 


* A famous context;— 

“ Do the work that’s nearest, 

Though it be dull at whiles, 

Helping when you see them 
Lame dogs over stiles.” 

t The fourth year of Chand Lung is said to be 1720 A. D. 
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heart of the City. At a later date, Middleton moved into 
Chowringhi, but his residence there has not been identified. 
Heber, who before leaving England, was careful to secure 
the promise of a free residence, was first accommodated 
in the house originally built for the G-overnors-G-eneral in 
Port William and now the Outram Institute. Heber’s 
next Calcutta residence was No. 3, Harrington Street 
which he complained was ‘‘decidedly too small for the 
comfortable accommodation of my family and books, and 
at so considerable a distance from the Cathedral, the Free 
School and other scenes of my duty, as to render my 
removal to a more central situation an object of great 
importance.” So the good Bishop was packed off to the 
former palace of Sir E. Impey which in the days of that 
much-abused individual had a park stretching from Chow¬ 
ringhi Road almost to Camac Street. The present Middle- 
ton Row (named after the Police Magistrate, S. Middleton) 
was its central drive. “ It was surrounded,” writes Mr. 
Long, “ by a fine wall, a large tank was in front, and 
plenty of room for a deer park, a guard of sipahis was 
allowed to patrol about the house and grounds at night, 
and occasionally firing off their guns and muskets to keep 
off the dakaits.” I believe that the park and perhaps 
some of the house existed at the time Calcutta was besieged 
by Suraj-ud-Baula. This house is the present Loretto 
Convent in Middleton Row. Heber found it so large as 
to exclude all ideas of comfort. “ I feel,” he writes, 
“ almost lost in a dining-room, sixty-seven feet long, a 
drawing-room of the same dimensions, a study supported 
by arcades, and though low in proportion to its size, forty- 
five feet square.” He was, therefore, removed to No. 5, 
Russell Street, “inDhee Birjee and Chowharbar, other¬ 
wise now called Chowringhee. ” It was in this house 
Bishop James spent his few months in Cq.lcutta, and here, 
on July 7th, 1881, Bishop Turner breathed his last. 
Russell Street, we may remark in passing, is derived from 
Sir Henry Russell, who was appointed a Puisne Judge of 
the High Court in 1797. His house is said to have been 
the first built in this street, and here, on March 2nd, 1800, 
died the fair Rose Aylmer, who had come to India as Lady 
Russell’s guest. 
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Walking from the Cathedral down Chowringhi’ Road 
we may remember that the first footpath made in Cal¬ 
cutta IS the one on which we are walking, and that it is 
not yet fifty years old. It was constructed in 1858 
on the site of an open drain. We pass the vast dep6t 
of the Army and Navy Stores which will perhaps be 
scarcely ^arfed even when the marble walls of the 
Victoria Memorial Hall have sprung up on the Mai dan 
westward of the Cathedial. if k i pft, 11^ ,0 SS . 
bmlirig, as the Amy and Navy Stores undonbtedto is 
Should have been defaced by the untidy erections on its 

No. 33, Chowringhi Road, the present Bengal Club 
was, in a much altered condition, the residence^ of Lord 
Macaulay in the days (1834) when he was Legal Member 
of the Supreme Council. Here he wrote for the Bdin- 
Mrgh some of his most famous Essays and sent them 
to be set up in type at the Englishman Press And 
here he conceived that Educational pohcy which the late 

of^Engla’St'^ '^gorously censured in his Expansion 

0^0 Macaulay’s view is well expressed in a letter of 

looo I— 

. English schools are flourishing wonderfully. We find it difficult_ 

indeed, in some places impossible~to provide instruction fo^U who wan« 
Hooghly fourteen hundred boys are learning EnglLh" 
The effect of this education is prodigious. No Hindoo who has receivedTn 
English education ever remains sincerely attached to his religion Some 
T profess it as a matter of policy, but many profess themselves pSe 
deists, and some embrace Christianity- It is my firm belief that if ourpkns 
of education are followed up, there will not be a single idolater amon^ the 
respectable classes m Bengal thirty years hence, i^d this will be efffeted 
mthout any efforts to proselytise, without the smallest interferenerwith reH- 
gious liberty, merely by the natural operation of knowledge and rSS;ion 
rejoice m the prospect.’ ’ Uft and Letters of Lord Macaulay. VoL £ 


From tlie Calcutta Review of 1848 we cull 

‘ \When Mr. Macaiday arrived her^Calcutta—as its wont is-rushed to bow 
new Baal. This sort of idolatry is enough of itself to turn the 
^ad of any mam, save one of simple manners and noble dignity of character. 
Macaulay is not a man of simple manners—and we leave it to ethers to say 
what traces of hospitality, benefit, kindness, or large disinterestedness he has 

* See Daniel's picture in the Victoria Memorial Collection. 
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left bekiBcl him. The Scotch next crowded to his levge and bo-hood—and 
becroed of him to preside at their St. Andrew’s feast. He came accordingly 
anS^made one grand artificial sounding brass and tinkling cymbal kind of 
speech How the ears of these Caledonians must have tingled, when thrice 
in the course of that memorable evening (thrice the brindled cat hathmewed) 

Mr. Macaulay assured them he was a Scotchman.” 


We now turn into Parh Street, named the ‘‘Burial 

Ground Eoad ” in Apjohn’s map of 1794: 

‘ ‘Park Street so-called because it led to Sir E. Impey’s Park. Being (rut of 
town last [U., the XVIIIth] century, it was the route for burials from town 
(i.e. the part north of Tank Square) to the Circular Road burial-ground, hence 
it*was dreaded as a residence. ‘All funeral processions are concealed as much 
as possible from the sight of the ladies, that the vivacity of their tempers 
may not be wounded’—death and dancing did not harmonise together.* We 
find in the India Gazette of 1788 a notice from T. Maundesley, undertaker 
advertising for work, ‘having regularly followed that profession in England.f 
He states that, on account of the great distance of the burial-ground, he has 
built a hearse and, is fitting up a mourning coach—previous to that what a 
gloomy scene in Park Street, a funeral procession continuing one hour or 
more." The coffins, covered with a rich black velvet pall, were carried on men’s 
shoulders and the European pall-bearers arranged (6) a little before they 
came to the ground.’ ” The Rev. J. Long in the Calcutta Eevieiv, Vol.,XVIII, 

p. 288. 

The Bengal Asiatic Society. 

At the corner of Park Street, No. 57, is the house of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. This distinguished Society 
was founded on January 18th, 1784. Its first President 
was Sir William Jones, and its earliest patron Warren 
Hastings. 

“In the terms of the original resolution, the object of the Society was 
*enquiryintothe history and antiquities, arts, sciences, and literature of Asia.’ 
Dilating on this definition, Sir William Jones remarked : ‘You will investigate 
whatever is rare in the stupendous falsie nature ; wiU correct the geography 
of Asia by new observations and discoveries ; will trace the annals and even 
traditions of those nations who, from time to time, have peopled or desolated 
it; and wiU bring to light their various forms of Government with their ins titu - 
tions civil and religious. You will examine their improvements and methods 
in arithmetic and geometry—in trigonometry, meifsuration, mechanics. 


* Lord Valentia [1802]. “ Consumptions are very frequent amongst the ladies 
which I attribute in a great measure to their incessant dancing, even during the 
hottest weather. After such violent exercise they go into the verandahs, and 
expose themselves to a cool breeze and damp atmosphere.” TraueZ®, Vol. I, 

p. 195, 

t At Madras, in 1789, the famous educationalist, Dr. Bell, was “ Superintendent 
of the undertaker’s office.” About this time in a course of lectures “ he per¬ 
formed the experiment of making ice, which was the first time it had been 
exhibited in India.” He also, by an accident, constructed the fiirst hot air balloon 
made in India. Southey’s Life of JDr. Bell is one of the thousand deeply 
interesting hooks which Anglo-Indian readers have lost sight of. 
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optics, astronomy and general physics ; their systems of morality, grammar, 
rhetoric and dialectics ; their skill in surgery and medicine, and their 
advancement, whatever it may be, in anatomy and chemistry. To this 
you will add researches into their agriculture, manufacture, and trade; and 
whilst you enquire into their music, architecture, painting, and poetry, will 
not neglect those inferior arts, by which comforts and even elegances of social 
life are supplied or improved.’ To give emphasis to these detaSs Sir William 
Jones added : ‘If now it be asked, w’hat are the intended objects of our enquiries 
within these spacious limits, we answer Man and Nature ; what¬ 
ever IS performed by the one, or produced by the other.” Centenary Review 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. From 1784 to 1885. Pp. 4—5. 

The Society originally met at the Grand Jury Eoams of 
the Supreme Court once in every week. In 1796 the pro¬ 
ject of providing a suitable house for the Society was first 
mooted, but it was not until July 1804 that the spot of 
land at the corner of Park Street, formerly a Riding School, 
was granted by the Government, and even until 1849 
the Society had to put up with the existence of “the 
establishment of a Police Thannah and Fire Engine '' on 
what is now the lawn before their portico. The present 
house was originally designed by Captain Lock of the Ben¬ 
gal Engineers in 1805. ' It was completed in 1806 by a 
French builder, Jean Jacques Pichar, at the total cost of 
Rs. 30,000. The Society has never stinted the use of its 
rooms to the public. In 1822 the Baptist Missionaries 
from Serampore were permitted to give a course of lectures 
here on phrenology! For thirty years the Medical and 
Physical Society of Calcutta held their meetings and had an 
office within these hospitable walls. The Photographic 
Society of India, until quite recently, had their Head Quar¬ 
ters in the basement, and the Staunton Chess Club used to 
foregather at No. 57, Park Street, even more frequently 
than the true and lawful proprietors. To Lord Curzon, 
who has always taken a very active interest in the Society 
and attended its meetings, the Society is indebted for 
the recent repai# of its buildings. 

,A few years ago a proposal was mooted to resolve the 
Asiatic Society into a ‘'Royal Society of India.” When 
the Royal Asiatic Society was founded in London in 1829 
it condescendingly ofiered its great-grandmother the high 
and sublime privilege of affiliation. A similar privilege 
had been ofiered to a literary society in Bombay and 
eagerly accepted, but in Calcutta the Society preferred 
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an ultra-r^kiical. Being an Eurasian by birth., he took an interest in the 
education of his community and bequeathed his fortune of nearly £60,000 for 
that purpose. This sum was equally divided between the Parental Academy 
at. Calcutta (the name of which was thereupon changed to Boveton College, 
and to the Doveton Protestant College which was soon after founded at Mad¬ 
ras.”—Stark & Madge : East Indian Worthies, p. 34. 


The founder and first honorary secretary of the ‘ ‘ Parental 
Academic {Institution’’ was J. W. Ricketts, a son of 
Ensign John Ricketts of the Bengal Engineers and a ward 
of the Upper Military Orphanage at Kidderpore. He wa& 
for soi^ae years Secretary to the Board of Customs, and at 
the time of his death (July 28th, 1835) was Additional Prin¬ 
cipal Sudder Amin of G-ya, On March 31st he was exam¬ 
ined at the bar of the House of Lords by a Select Committee 
on the afiairs of India. His portrait by Charles Pote 
will be found in the College Library. Kyd, the founder 
of the Kidderpore Dockyard, was another of the Anglo- 
Indian or Eurasian community interested in the early 
fortunes^ of the Doveton College. Beside the Parental 
Institution this remarkable body of Anglo-Indians had a 
scheme for the reclamation of Saugor Island and the 
establishment there of a fine sanitarium. 

Oamac Street which meets Park Street on our right 
commemorates a Calcutta worthy in the days of War¬ 
ren Hastings—William Camac. Wood Street and Upper 
Wood Street we are succinctly told by a Mr. A. K. Ray in 
the Census of India, 1901 (Vol. VIII^ Part I), are named 
after Mr. Henry Wood, who, on the 13th July, 1818, 
brought to the notice of the Lottery Committee ‘‘the in¬ 
adequate manner in which the establishment entertained 
for the purpose performed its duty in removing the filth. 

We now find on our right the portico of St. Xavier’s Col- 
lege—originally part and parcel of the Sans Souci Theatre,*^ 
Xos, lOandllform the College, and Xo. 12 is the Palace 
of His Grace, the Roman Catholic Archbistep of Calcutta. 
Xo. 46 is the New Club. In this house, once occupied 
by the Surveyor-General’s Office, Mr. William Meadows 
Parell, a distinguished Bengal Freemason, kept a school 


fate befel the famotis Calcutta actress Mrs. Leach when playing 
unfortniSS ^ draperies came in contact with a lamp, and the 

uniortunate woman was burned to death. 
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for boys one hundred years ago. Among his pufvils was 
a Eurasian lad. Dale Byrne, who in 1834 ^ 

the Christian Intelligence a scheme for a, 

Building Society.” That Society, embodied in the 
‘ ‘ Board of Church Extension,’ ’ still exists. Dale Byrne 
was buried in the South Park Street Cemetery in a 
nameless grave, but a tablet to his memory is to he found 
in the Old Mission Church. . 

Loudon Street, which is passed on the right, com¬ 
memorates the Marchioness of Hastings :who was .Coun¬ 
tess of Loudon in her own right. In Wood Street, in 
olden times “Hindu Stuart,” an eccentric Englishman 
wSrprofessed himself a devotee of Indian gods, and carried 
his idols about with him, had his museuixi. „ rrs* 

Proceeding on our way, we find on our left Tiretta s 
Burial Ground opened in the year 1796. 

‘ 'Tiretta was I believe, an architect and land surveyor, and also I think 
that of a bazaar in Calcutta in r naleutta* Miss Roselyn 

of toe ye’ars ha^made 

dS to l^hTlnd W™b 5 ded to the Poiduguese burying-ground but 

14. T.C! oft<arwnrds ‘owino' to cii’cunistances too painful to relate, 

rar.r.s%c.Tij - ~xf 

tery which he bought for the purpo » after him (inPark Street) to all 

ifesassnssss 

illiMS of Old Gcdcwtta. Note on pages 297-8. 

The South Park Street Cemetery. 

We now come to the South Park Street Cemetery the 
great Burial Ground opened on August the 26th, 1767. 

and Tnetta, havmg become ba^upt, lusc^^ ^ advertisement 

prize in a Lottery. ? qetoti Karr’s Selections from CalcuMct Gazett^, 

loL I? pTyIIs" in l?"et"^ I.dummtJ, 

Perseverance. 
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fulness an^l neglect. It was difficult to restrain some retrospective pity for 
the inmates of those squalid tenements—for their hard, hot lives more than a 
hundred years ago, solaced by none of the alleviations which have become 
necessaries of our modern Indian existence; with few airy verandahs or lofty 
ceilings, without punkahs, without ice, without possibilities of change to the 
hills, or respite to their exile by visits, home. The mental stagnation of a 
small society given to arrack and heavy dinners in the heat of the tropical day, 
and dependent for their news of the outer world on three or four shipments'a 
year, produced a tedium vitae even harder to bear. ‘The waste of spirits in 
this cursed country,’ cried Sir Philip Francis, the man of all others bestrfitted 
to bear up against the malady, ‘ is a disease uncoiiqiierable, or misery unut¬ 
terable.’ If the world dealt hardly with them in life, it has made no amends 
to their memory. As I thought of how much they achieved, and how little 
they have been honoured, I found myself involuntarily composing an apologia 
for the dead.”—Sir W. Hunter: The Thacherays in India„ pp. 10—11. 


Sir W. Hunter has pointed out that the South Park 
Street Burial Ground, ‘ ‘that Aceldama of ancient animo¬ 
sities'’ supplies the necrology of the first or Calcutta Act 
of the long Drama of the feud between Hastings and 
Francis which resulted from the blundering folly which, 
in appointing Hastings to rule in the joint interest of the 
Crown and Company, sent out a Council to override him 
by a majority of votes. Sir John Clavering, the new 
Commander-in-Chief, Colonel Monson, and Sir P. Francis, 
as we have described elsewhere, arrived in Calcutta in 
October 1774. The Colonel lost his wife in September, 
1776, and he himself, unable from the first to bear up 
against the climate, was carried hither a year later. 

“The Lady Anne Monson felt that; she was much too good for Indian 
Society, J)eing in fact a daughter^of the Earl of Darlington, and a grea,t grand¬ 
daughter of Charles II. by Barbara Villiers. But she consoled herself for her 
uneourtly surroundings by whist parties that led the fashion in Calcutta. 
She was herself a superior player, and it was at her house Francis began his 
whist winnings, which, as he tells a friend in 1776, ‘on one blessed davof th« 
present year of our Lord’ amounted to £20,000. It was Lady Anne, too who 
set afloat the story that Warren Hastings* was the natural son of a sttward 
of her father.”—Sir W. Hunter: op. pp. 18—19. 


^ The Colonel died at Hooghly just seven months after 
his wife. Monson had served bravely botS in the wars in 
the Carnatic and in Draper’s expedition against Manila. 
He and his wife lie in nameless graves near the path, 
West of the grave of General Clavering. 


t 1 “Nor was her slander more audacious than the 

false^od to which Macaulay has put the seal of history.” Macaulay informs us 
jnat Hastings father, “ p idle worthless hoy, married before he waS sixteen, lost 
his wife in two years, and died in the West Indies,” 
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The General followed Ms colleague to the ^hades 
scarcely a year later. “Clavering was the real hero o 
Guadelope,” wrote Horace W alpole, “he has come home 
with more laurels than a hoar’s head.” A receiMly pu - 
lished letter of Charles Grant’s gives a memorable 
tratiou of the General’s temper; this letter mil be 
found in our account of the Budge Budge Boad. Betore 
departing for India, he had challenged even the great 
D^e of Richmond, and the challenge had produced an 
apology which satisfied even the pugnacious Uavering. 

“To the memory of SiE JohnClaveeing, Knight of 
of the Bath. Lieutenant-General in His p" t 

Colonel of the 52nd Regiment of Foot; Second in the Supreme 

William in Bengal: and Commander-in-CMef of ^ if^terred 

India. Died August 30th, 1777, in the 55th year of his age, and -w as iritei 

here,” 

A tablet of black marble set beneath a white fluted 
column bears the inscription;— 

In memory of The Honorable Rose Whitwoeth Aylmbe, who de¬ 
parted this life, March the 2nd, A. D. 1800 ; aged 20 years. 

What was her fate? Long long before her houi;. 

Death called her tender soul, by break or bliss, 

Prom the first blossoms, from the buds of joy; 

Those few our noxious fate unblasted leaves; 

In this inclement clime of human life.* 

The friendsMp between Walter Savage Laudor and Rose 
Aylmer commenced wben, after Ms brief and 
career at Oxford, the young poet met with, and was 
received on intimate terms, by Lord Aylmer and Ms iamUy 
at a secluded village on the Welsh Coast. Lander was 
then but twenty-one, and Rose then but sixteen. 

‘ ‘When the buds began to burst 
Long ago with Rose the first, 

I was walking joyous then, 

Far above all other men, 

'# Till before us up there stood 

Britonferry’s oaken wood 
lYhispering happy as thou art ^ ^ 

Happiness and thou must part." 

Landor : The Three Roses. 

After the second marriage of her mother, Rose left 
England to stay with her Aunt Lady R ussell, wife of bir 

^ Young*s Night ThougUs. 
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Henry Hussell, then one of the Puisne Judges and after¬ 
wards Chief Justice. Wrote Landor— 

‘ ‘Where is she now? Called far away 
By one she dared not disobey, 

To those proud halls for youth unfit, 

Where princes stand and judges sit, 

Where Ganges rolls his widest wave 

She dropped her blossom in the grave; • 

Her noble name she never changed 
Nor was her nobler heart estranged. 

During an lionr of sleeplessness Landor wrote tlie 
wMch. enshrines in a casket of pearl the name of Rose 

Aylmer. “ Ah l what avails the sceptred race ! 

Ah I what the form divine ! 

What every virtue, every grace S 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see. 

A night of memories and of sighs. 

I consecrate to thee.”* 

Twelve years later the body of James Thomas Aylmer, 
Rose’s brother, was consigned to a Calcutta tomb. 

No grave in the South Park Street Cemetery should 
be more revered than the one in which rest the mortal 
remains of that great and good man—Sir William Jones. 
When he and Ms wife! arrived in Calcutta in September 
1783, Ms reputation as an orientalist had preceded him, 
and he at once took the leadership of the scholars whose 
visions of what Oriental learning might have in store for 
them was still uiidimmed by the disappointments await¬ 
ing later inquirers. From 1783 to his death in 1794 he 
was a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court. 

“During the sittings of the Court, he lived at Garden Reach. He walked 
every morning from Ms house to his chambersa distance of three or four 
miles, so as to reach the latter place before the first wpearance of the sun. 
There he spent three or four hours in close study before the opening of the 


* “I have just seen Charles and Mary Lamb living in absolute solitude at 
Enfield. I found your poems lying open before Lamb.” He is ever muttering 
kylmex.’* Orahbe Robinson. . 

t A daughter of Bishop Shipley of St. Asaph, and consequently the aunt of 
Bishop Heber’s wife, who was a daughter of Dean Shipley, the Bishop s son. 

t In the “ new Court House ” on the site of the present High Court. The 
Garden Reach House of Sir W. Jones is probably one of those which have 
recently been destroyed to admit of the extension of the Docks. 
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Court. After his labours on the bench were over he seems 

retired with his Pandits* for the furtherance of his great work 

and the evening he spent in the reading mth Lady Jones of books m .ai 

modern European languages and in playing chess. Every ^ 

ever, this plan was suspended by the necessity of spending lion 

loll Bazaii- in order to^be in readiness to issue warrants for apprehension 

of drunkards! The Court sat for eight rnonths m the year and tte othei 

four, with the exception of this month of duty as Justice of the Peace m 
the Loll Bazaar, he spent the first year in a trip to Benares, 
a visit-to Chittagong, and the subsequent f 

District of Krishnagur, in the neighbourhood of Nudiya. He , ^ 

from the strife of plaintiff and defendant, on ^ of 

. on the pursuits that were dearest to it. The earnest 'avestigation ot 
Sanscrit lore, the study of botany and the conduct f 
correspondence never left him a vacant hour and freque - 

from him the acknowledgement that but for one abatemen , - 

happy as it was possible or perhaps proper, tor any man 
world .”—Calcutta Review, Vol. VI, pp. 207—8. 


Sir William had hoped to rejoin his wife, who after 
constant illness, had been invalided home, the con¬ 
scientious desire to complete his work ori^ mndu aw, 

wh-icli required the co-operation of his Pandits, kep m 
in Calcutta until it was too late. 


“On the 20th April 1794, he called on the Governor-General, Sir Jolm 
Shore (Lord Teignmouth), and told him that he felt 

returning home to take some medicine. He seems HoOTa^hvl 

severely affected than he supposed {a thrice-told tale m 1“'^“ 

and his medical attendant was not called tor several da^. On the 27 n. 

Sir John Shore was sent for, and reached his home 1 ®*time 

He was lying on his bed in a posture of meditatiou; f 

of remai^ni life was a small degree of motion in the heart;whioh, after a 
few seconds ceased, and he expired without a paug or groan, —ma. 


An early occupant of the Bench of the Supreme Court, 
in fact one of the first to be appointed, lies here also— 
Sii* John Hyde. The Judges of the Supreme Court were, 
as we have seen, also justices of the peace— an objec¬ 
tionable arrangement,” Dr. Busteed well reinar s, 
“which involved the eventual trial of a prisoner at tPe 
assizes by a judgg who had already come to a conclumon 

as to his guilt.Thus Mr. Justice Le Maistre, on May 
6th 1775, as sitting Magistrate, with the assistance ot 
Hyde heard the evidence and committed Nuncomar 
for trial, and both of them sat with the Chief Justice, 


. To Pundit Earn Lochan, a Vaidya. he paid Es. 500 a mouth for lessons ia 

Sanskrit. 
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Sir Elijah Impey, apd Justice Chambers, when this famous 
case came up at the Assizes, Hyde died in office after 21 
years’ service at the age of 39. He and his wife were 
noted for the hospitality which they dispensed from a 
house, rented at Rs. 1,200 a month, where the Town Hall 
now stands. 

Sir Robert and Lady Chambers are best known* to us 
from certain oft-quoted passages in Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson. Two of their infant children are buried here, 
and. a little son who perished in the shipwreck of the 
Grosvenor off the West Coast of Africa in August 1782. 

“In the Calcutta cemeteries, as in our station graveyards throughout 
Bengal, the tiny graves rise close. The price has always been paid in the 
lives of little children. To many of the early fathers of Calcutta the curse 
on the re-builder of Jericho came hterally home. ‘He shall lay the founda¬ 
tion thereof on his first born and in his youngest son shall be set up the 
gates of it.’ In the same South Park Street graveyard each general or one 
of theBaleys during the first half of the century laid a child, one of them 
burying two infant sons within two years.”—Sir W. Hunter, op, cit., pp. 61 
and 62.-^ 

The tomb of Eichard Becher is worthy of a visit. 
He has been described '^as the only Eiiglisliman wlio, 
amid calamity and misrepresentation, really strove to 
grapple with the great famine of 1770.” Two of his 
sons came out to Bengal in 1781 to join the Civil 
and the daughter of one of these sons—John—IxHunne 
the wife of Richmond Thackeray and mother of Willianu 
Makepeace Thackeray. The inscription on the grav<“; of 
Thackeray’s great-grandfather at least suggests that from 
the grand sorrow-broken Civil Servant the novelist deriveu! 
the insight which produced Colonel Newcome : 

“ Sacred to the memory of an honest man ! This humble stone re(‘oril.w 
ye name and Pate (the latter alas how unequal to his worth !).of Ric.lmrd 
Becher, Esq., late member of ye Board of Trade, and once of yo Couiuui <if 
this Presidency, Thi*o’ a long life pass’d in the service of ye Company, what 
his conduct was the annals of ye Company will^how. (,)n this tabh^t 
sorrowing friendship tells, that having reachNl,jn a. modest independem'c, 
what he deem’d the honorable reward of a life of service, to eiqoy it. H<* 
return’d, in ye year 1771, to his Native Land where private (\stee.ni aiid 
public confidence awaited, but where Misfortune also overtook, him. By 
Nature open, liberal and compassionate, UnpraetiHod in Ouih^ himself, and 
not suspecting it in others. To prop ye declining (‘.redit of a friend. He vva,.s 


* There is a pathetic interest in this jiassage for all those who have rfrad bir 
W. Hunter’s Life and recall the loss in India of his mm child Brian. 

' I 
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led to put Ms ail to hazard, and fell the Victim of his own benevolence. 
After a short Pause and agonizing Conflict Roused by domestic Claims to 
fresh exertions in 1781, he returned to ye Scene of his earlier Efforts. But 
ye vigour of life was passed, and seeing thro’ ye Calamity of ye Times, M& 
pros^cts darken in ye hopeless efforts to re-erect ye F ortunes of his Family, 
Under ye pang *of Disappointment and ye Pressure of ye Climate, a worn 
Mind and debilitated Body, Sunk to Rest. Unerring Wisdom ordained that 
his reward should not be of tMs World, and removed him to an Eternity of 
Happiness.” 17th November, 1782. yEtatisSum.Ql. 

Augustus Cleveland is a name remembered by but a 
few of Ms countrymen, but for a century and more^tbe 
memory of tbe just administrator wbo, to borrow* tbe 
words of tbe epitaph, “accomplished, by a system of 
cdneibation ” what could never be accomplished by 
‘ coercion was reverenced by the half-savage Mllmen 
of Rajinahal At the early age of 29 he died, January 
.12th on hoard the Atlas,^ when proceeMng to^ the Cape 
for the recovery of Ms health. “His remains,” says 
the inscription, “preserved in spirits, were brought up 
to town in the pilot sloop.” 

‘‘ Within sight of the room he occupied in Mr. Nesbit’s house, stood the 
Hindu mut, erected to the memory of Mr. Cleveland (5fc)—a monument, at 
once recording the popularity that aimiable man had acquired, and the grate¬ 
ful feelings the native population were eager to evince for the kind considera¬ 
tion with which he Heated them.” [At Bhaghulpur].—Rne/ 3Iemoirs of 
Bishop James, p. 166. 


On Ms left, as lie wanders up the pathway from the 
entrance to the Cemetery, the reader will find the tomb 
of one whom Burke described as Hastings’ “supple, worn 
down, beaten, cowed, and, I am afraid, bribed colleague,” 
Mr. ^eler. Appointed by the Directors to take Hast¬ 
ing’ place in 1777 when the great Pro-Consul’s resigna¬ 
tion was expected, Wheler succeeded the pugnacious 
Clavering on that worthy’s death. On April the 8th, 
1784, Wheler “gave a public breakfast at the Old Court 
House,’’ after wljich, the Governor-G-eneral being absent 
at Manickpoor, the party proceeded to the site of 
St. John’s Church, where the first stone was laid in 

solemn form.f , tt 

Among other eminent Civil Servants he here Henry 
> Vansitart(died October 1,1786), the “ubiquitous” William 


* Mrs Warren Hastings was on board. ^ a £>? 

+ Cf. Seton-JSlarr: Selections from Calcutta Gazettes, Voh 1, p. 12 and p. 2 # 
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t Bruce, Major Peter Lewis Grant, Lt, 
n Macdonald, Col. Sir James Morral 
ce, Major-Genl. John Garstin, a.®, an< 
anne Pearse, known to fame as Hastings 
duel with Francis, but worthier of wide 
ring renown as ‘‘the Father of the Ben 
To Col. Pearse’s memory stands a ta] 
needing the attention of the P. W. D—ii 
of Bum Bum Church, 
ntrance lie the remains of the “Patriarch’ 
Evangelical Chaplains”—David Brown, i 
Lst occupy a conspicuous place in the his 
an missions in Bengal, 
ilvin, buried here in 1818, about 177i 
alcutta a business later known as Colvin 
wie. To his memory brother merchanti 
i monument executed by Westmacott, ii 
rch. A younger brother, James, joinec 
iater. John Russell Colvin, the last Lieu 
■ of the N.-W. Provinces under the Com 
m of James. In a life of his father, Join 
Sir Auckland Colvin, k.c.s.i., k.c.m.o. 
lieutenant-Governor of the N.-W. Pro- 
bched the life of his family in their house 
set a century and more ago. 
died from a Hindu temple covers tin 
or-General Stuart fdied March 31' IRm' 
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of tile Gaifges on 

the 7th October, 1700, the day on which he completed 

ms sixteentn year.” 

Lieut.-GenL James Achilles Kirhfatrick. —Died at Cal¬ 
cutta, 1805, aged 41 years. 

“The soWi^er political who negotiated Lord Weilesleyhs treaty .nth the 
SoXrn SL - the French power and made our own supreme in 

Bengal, Wilson: List of Inscriptions or Monmnls in 


Richmond T^aci^eraa/.—Expired on Sept. 13tli, 1815 
His son, William Makepeace, born in Calcutta’on the 
18tn July, 1811, when Ricbmond Tbackeray was Sec¬ 
retary to the Board of Revenue. The inscription is as 
follows :— 


, ‘To the memory of Pdchmond Thackeray, Esq.,late on the Bengal Estab- 

Company, who expired on the 13th 

September 1805, at the prematm-e age of 32 years 10 months and 23 days. 

• of the understanding and to the purest piiiiples 

in public hfe,he united all the social and tender affections under the influence 
of these moral and inteUectual qualities he ever maintained the character of a 
public oflicer with the highest degree of credit to himself and discharged in a 
manner not less exemplary the duties which devolved upon him in the several 
relations of private life. To transmit to prosperity a memorial of these virtues 
the present monument has been erected by those who had the best means of 
contemplating the habitual exercise of them in the varied character of a son 
a brother, a husband, a father, and a friend.” 


^ William Pitt Muston, Surgeon of the Bengal Estab¬ 
lishment and Apothecary to the Hon’ble East India Co. 
died July 30, 1837. “The Inventor of the Army dooly’ 
who after ^ a life of noble humanity, obtained a slow 
redress against local injustice from the Court of Directors, 
but he returned to India only to hear of the fall of his 
son, and to sink into the grave.” His wife followed 
him to the same grave two years later. 

Leaving the t^ old graveyards, we soon find ourselves 
m the Circular Road. It will be convenient to give here 
the history of this road which forms a bow-shaped boun¬ 
dary to Calcutta proper with the river as its string. 
During the early forties of the eighteenth century the 
good folk of Calcutta, natives as well as Europeans, were 
living in a constant state of panic on the score of a 
possible raid of the Mahrattas. To protect themselves, 
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in 1742, the inhabitants, aided by a grant of Rs 25 OOO 

from the ^Council, dug out a long ditch known as’the 
Mahratta Ditch. Starting at Chitpur—‘‘ Perrin’s Point”-— 
the ditch wound its way in a circular direction south 
ward, making a detour to protect the garden houses of 
two wealthy natives (Omiehund and Govindra Mitral 
The panic wore off before the ditch was completed which 
IS now approximately represented by the Circular Canal * 
An old writer informs us that “the earth excavated in 
lorrmng the ditch, was so disposed on the inner or town 
ward side, as to form a tolerably high road, alone the 
margin of which was planted a row of trees, and this con¬ 
stituted the most frequent and fashionable part about 
the to^.’’ In Apjohn’s map of 1794 the present Cir¬ 
cular Road IS clearly defined, and the ditch also apnears 
as far to the South as Lall Bazar Street. Southwards to 
.rark btreet the ditch seems to have been '^chiefly filled 
up by depositing the filth of the town into it/^ 

To save ourselves another journey, we will turn to the 
left on leaving Park Street and pay a brief visit to 

The XioWEEi CirculaRp Road Cemetery 

The contrast between the ambitious pyramids and 
columns of the old graveyards and the modest crosses 
and tombstones of the present public Burial Ground repre¬ 
sents a chapter m the religious history of our race As 
we step across Circular Road we transfer ourselves into a 
new rehgious atmosphere. The Lower Circular Burial 
Ground was opened on April 29th, 1840. Despite-a 
recei^ extension the space will soon he exhausted, and 
Die Coloration aceordmgly decided to provide a new 
BurialGround at a considerable distance from the town— 

V sanitary science, will 
ce^mly prove an untold hardship for1;he poor. 

Cemetery contains some 

graves of interest: 

Sir W H. MacnagMen, Bart., oi the Bengal Civil 
Service, Envoy to the Court of Cabul and Governor of - 


/. 


Begun in 1824 finished in 1834, at a coat of Rs. 1,443,407. 
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Bombay, who fell by tbe band of an assassin in the 
insurrection of Cabui on the 23rd day of December 1841, 
in the 48th year of his age. 

James Charles ColebrooJc Sutherland. —Died February 
1st, 1844, aged 51 years. A man great in Oriental studies. 
‘‘I should be sorry to say anything disrespectful of that 
liberal-and generous enthusiasm for Oriental literature 
which appears in Mr. Sutherland’s Minute” was Macau- 
lay’s polite sneer. 

James Wilson. —Died August 11th, 1860. A distin¬ 
guished Financier. 

John Paxton Norman. —Officiating Chief Justice of 
Bengal. Assassinated by a Wahabee on the steps of the 
Town Hall on September 21st, 1871. 

John Blessington Roberts. —Died May 5th, 1880. He rose 
from a Police Constable to Presidency Magistrate, from 
Tyler to District Grand Master. 

Sir John Woodburn. —^Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

We will now, on leaving the Lower Circular Road Ceme¬ 
tery, turn to our left, and wander down the Lower Cir¬ 
cular Road. 

The Kurria Road on the left leads to the little Scotch 
Cemetery or ^^Dissenters’ Burial-Ground.” At least 
two distinguished officers lie buried there—Lt.-CoL 
Mactier, c. b., and Major Samuel Charters Macpherson, 
Political Agent at Gwalior, who ' ‘ through years of sick¬ 
ness and under extraordinary difficulties, induced many 
of the Khond Tribes of Orissa to abandon the rite of 
human sacrifice.” To Macpherson’s influence the 
loyalty of that important chief, the Maharaja Scindia 
of Gwalior in the critical year of 1857 is attributed. 
The Cemetery contains a monument to, but not the 
remains of, Sir George Welsh Kellner, Finance Minister in 
Cyprus. ^ 

The turning into Theatre Road* is reached on our right. 
This road is marked but not named, in Apjohn’s map 


* For the congested state of Theatre Load and Alipore we have to be gratefnl 
to the Municipality who allow the natural extension of European Calcutta to be 
blocked by the careful preservation of filthy bazdrs, open drains, stagnant 
pools, in a district which, as it is in the South, should be one of the lungs of 
Calcutta, 

F, GO 
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of 1794. The name is derived from a private Theatre 
established here for an Amateur Dramatic Society by the 
famous Sanscrit scholar, Horace Hayman Wilson. In 
the course of the last three or four years, the native huts 
in Theatre Road have been gradually swept away, and 
in their places have sprung up a number of Calcutta 
“palaces” clearly intended to be “ let in flats.” ^ These 
grand new houses are built much too closely together, 
few of them are graced by gardens, and in some cases 
the'curve allowed for the drive is so sharp that a faint¬ 
hearted Jehu would prefer to leave his vehicle in the 
street. Cychsts should beware of Theatre Road and 
its adjuncts in the dark, for syces leading their horses 
(and on the wrong side of them) abound, and the street 
lighting is inadequate. 

Bishop's College. 


On our left, where the Lower Circular Road bends 
to the west, in the corner we find Bishop’s College. 
Of the early history of this Institution, and the mag¬ 
nificent designs of its founder, we have spoken on another 
page. The present buildings consist of— 


1. The Chapel—plaaned as a small basilica. It has a fine marble Altar 
erected as a thank-offering for the work of the present Bishop of Madras 
(Dr. Whitehead) in the days when he was Principal of the CoUecre The 

is Mtaated at the cord of the Apse. The Chapel was dedicated bv 
Bishop Welldon m 1900 during the session of the Episcopal Synod 

2. The Principal’s and Professor’s House. In the central Sitting Room 
there IS an interesting portrait of Dr. Mill, the greatest scholar, who was the 
first Pnncipal. 

3. m Library aEd ^ctureRooiM. The Library presents the sad spec¬ 
tacle of a really toe collection of books and manuscripts falling into a com- 

plete condition of rum. ® « a. v-uui 

4. The Students* Quarters. 

5. A Day School. 


BisWs College is bounded on the West by Ballygunge 
Circular Eoad. To follow np tbis road would be to find 
ourselves in the suburb of Ballygunge. Cool and pleas¬ 
ant residences for Europeans fringe an open maidan; but 
to on the South has not been sufficiently con- 

trolM to render Ballygunge as desirable as it might' 
doubtless made. In the maidan are the Hues of the 
Viceroy s Body-Guard. In the Ballygunge Circular Eoad 




M^riintere Boys' School 
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there is an excellent Industrial School conducted by 
the Brethren of the Oxford Mission. 

The Martiniere. , 

We now find on our right two of the principal English 
educational institutions of Bengal—the Boys’ and the 
Girls Martiniere Colleges. A brief account of the 
founder will be expected in this place. Until quite 
recenti 3 Kt has been the general belief that-Claud Martin 
was a young French soldier who deserted from tally’s 
Body-Guard during the Siege of Pondicherry in 1760. 
Mr. S. C. Hill in his Life of Claud Martin, a work of pro¬ 
found research, has shown that Martin was a very common 
name in the French Army, and that historians, serious 
or gossiping, have hitherto confused our Claud Martin 
with two other Martins, who had been Very badly treated 
by Mr. Lally,” were received by 'Ejie Coote and 
granted commissions. Claud Martin, it seems, came to 
the English, not as a deserter, but as prisoner of war. 
He was temporarily placed in charge of a detachment 
of his fellow-prisoners, but on the condition that he would 
not be^ required to fight against his own countrymen if 
the ship conveying the detachment to Mauritius were 
attacked. Owing to foul weather, the ship came back to 
port. 


“Peace came to put an end to all hopes of distinction in the French Service 
in India, realising that his roturier birth would always drag him down if he 
returned to France, this man, who if born a quarter of a century later, might 
have been one of the heroes of the French Revolution, saw that his wisest 
rfiourse was to take service with the English. An officer of birth might have 
objected to such a course, but his objection would have been one of sentiment 
and not of honour. Martin came to the English from a gallant regiment, 
with unblemished character, with a personal reputation for coolneSs and 
resource, and was soon found to possess more than the education of a mere 
runaway school-boy.”—S. C. Hill: op. cif., pp, 20—22. 
m 

In 1764, Martin, having remained loyal during a Euro¬ 
pean Mutiny, was sent to Calcutta, and there, on April 
18tb, received his commission as a Lieutenant. For 
an account of Martin’s career as a soldier and an assist¬ 
ant to the first Surveyor-General of Bengal, Major Een- 
nell, and for his doings in the service of the Nawab’s 
Wa 2 ir at Lucknow, the reader must consult Mr. Hill’s 
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biograp^lfy. Mr. Hill also recounts the several wavs in 
which his hero acquired a vast fortune. “Considerine 
Mis iniiiience at Court and among natives ” Mr Hi]] 
concludes, “if he (Martin) thought about the matter at 
all, It must have been like Clive when he remembered 
Si'^demtiW^ at Murshidabad, to marvel at his own 

Martin was a man of many parts. He was a skilled 

T- f5 Calcutta, dated 

1760 or 1764, which is ascribed to his hand. He is said 

to have possessed a library of 4,000 books and a fine 
collection of manuscripts. He was a patron of the exiled 
jauitog- gun-making, indigo-farmina 
cock-fighting, horse-breeding, botany, and baUoon-flyina 
were among his most notorious hobbies. In the vault 
of the Lucknow La Martiniere is an immense bell which 
grounds of the same Institution 
' ™meMe bronze 18-pounder which is 

t^Seringapatam. His palace tomb 
the Constantia commemorating either the girl he left 
behind him or his motto constantia et Lahore, presents 
his taste for expenmenting in architecture. ^P'^esents 
Lord Yalentia lias left us a portrait of Claud Martin 
qmte as black as the devil is tinted red. It caSiot 

be denied that Martin had four “wives.” Of these ladies 
he says in his will_ laaies 

to Zm one named Sally, 

though paid a consideration for, but the sum 1 

relations, that I might have had a nVKf ^ ^ ^ ^ present to the 

anybody; and those I acqrSed for to t. th» not to be claimed by 

fortune, and they were to\e rdth m^e for We Th^d “rt 

childhood, and I had them edneatpd «« m their 

fulfilled my intention to my great sa4factfon!”°“^^ “ 

Valentia’s gratuitous malice, 

IS that the mves ” in question were reaUy orphan girls 
—natives on the mother s side—who had been deserted^bv 
then European fathers. His favourite “ Boulone su:^ 
named Lisa, he bought at the age of nine W one 
Cavinere, a Erenchman, who hal acquired W bv 
purchase from a cruel and inhuman father and moLr ” 
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Sally was the daughter of Colonel Harper. The 
relationship of Martin to the helpless orphan girls he 
took under his protecton was wholly innocent. How, his 
biographer asks, could he either ‘ ‘ drive them into marriage 
with natives whom they despised or into connections with 
Europeans whom, he himself looked upon with contempt?’’ 
The* position which they held in his curious house on the 
Gumti was one which the natives of Lucknow would 
have regarded as respectable, and that position was 
formal. He does indeed say of Boulone or Lisa ‘ ‘ i have 
loved her as the most chaste and virtuous wife,” but 
there was never between Martin and his child companions 
aught but the tie of a life-long affection and sincere 
mutual respect. 

The General died at Lucknow on October 13th, 1800. 
Writes the Calcutta Gazette :— 


The greatest part of the immense wealth of which the General did 
possess amounting, it is said, to nearly forty lakhs of rupees has been left 
for the support and foundation of Public EstabHshments, Charitable and 
Literary. Four lakhs of rupees vv'e understand are appropriated to found an 
establishment in Calcutta ; two for a similar purpose at Lyons, the native 
^ 1 General and a donation^ which does incite credit to his humanity, 

alalm and a-half of rupees, the interest of which is to be applied in equal 
portion to the relief of the poor of all persuasions, whether Christians, 
Mussmmans, or Hindoos, inhabitants of Calcutta, Luchmow, Chandernagore. 
One of the General’s houses, it is also said, he has endowed as an Academy 
SteraL^e of instructing the natives in the English Language and 

For thirty-five years the benevolent purposes of the 
^11 were thwarted partly by the inability of the Supreme 
Coimt, as official guardian of all charitable bequests, to 
decide as to the proper course to be pursued, and partly 
by ‘‘a rapid and melancholy succession of deaths in the 
judges.” At last, on October 22nd, the Justices W. 0. 
Russell, John Flunks, and Edward Ryan gave a decision in 
which it was assumed, that from the fact that the testator 
^ appointed a Protestant Government to carry out 
his will,” had mentioned an annual sermon,” and 
directed the children to attend the Church in Calcutta, 
a bias was exhibited in favour of the connection of his 
school with the Church of England. This led to a tussle, 
for it was asserted, that being a Roman Catholic, Martin, 
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despite his phrase “the English language and religion,” 
must have intended his school to have a Eoman Catholic 
complexion. The Presbyterians no doubt dissented from 
this view, but they joined in a three-cornered duel with 
the cry “Are we not Protestants too.” For a time. 
Bishop Wilson, with that wonderful tact of his, managed’ 
to secure the allegiance of Dr. St. Leger, the Vi'car- 
Apostolic, and the Presbyterian Senior Chaplain, Dr 
Charles, to a compromise, but the Vicar-Apostolic was 
recalled and charged with having conceded fundamental 
pnnciples and having improperly indulged in social inter¬ 
course with an Anglican Bishop, and Dr. Charles found 
himse f confronted by angry critics in his mother land. 

At last, however, a beginning was made, and the long 
delay, during which, at compound interest, the capital 
available had amounted to £160,000, proved by no means 
an unmixed evil. The first Head Master of the Boys’ 
School was Canon Chnstopher, whose venerable figure 
IS so well-known to Oxford men for generations past 
whose missionary breakfasts have long been a typical 
Oxford institution, and whose ear-trumpets which, after 
. “ffoquence of many a minor orator, 
extorted from Mr. Gladstone, when dehvering his Romanes 
ecture, a saving clause to his panegyric of Archbishop 
Laud _quite worthy of the skiU of the “ old Parliamentary 

Some Mahommedan Tombs. 

Before the Bamun Bustee Police Thana there is a sward 
of open ground leading down to a tank, and here we see 
some de^y^ and forlorn-looking graves of Mahommedans. 

i . u® Ground. Here we may find 

the tomb of Vizier Ah, whose history was once notorious, 

Daula, Nawab of Oude, he was, on the death of the old 
Nawab m 1797, despite the opposition of the Royal Family, 

foolish intrigues were speedily 
report^ to the Governor-General, and Ali was deposed 

The“Sf lafe Nawab’s brother. 

Ihe fallen Monarch was granted a pension of two lakhs 

per annum, but was ordered to repair to Calcutta where 
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his movements could be carefully watched by the Govern¬ 
ment. On Ms way downcountry. he was invited ^y Mr. 
Cherry, the Company’s resident at Benares, to breakfast: 
and to Mr. Cherry’s house he came attended by a large 
retinue. 

“It had been previously intimated to Mr. Cherry that his appearance 
was hostile, and that he ought to be on his guard, but he unfortunately 
disobeyed the caution. Vizier Ally made many complaints of the Com¬ 
pany’s treatment of him, and, having continued his strain of reproach 
against them for some time, he finally gave the dreadful signal to his 
attendants who rushed in at the moment and literally cut Mr. Cherry to 
pieces.” Asiatic Journal, Feb., 1818, p. 191. • 

He had evidently plotted a general massacre, but suc¬ 
ceeded only in kilhng Mr. Cherry, Captain Conway, and 
Mr. Eobert Graham, whom he met on the way to the house 
of Mr. Davis. Mr. Davis’ defence of his house until the 
arrival of the Cavalry from Secrole is one of the finest 
chapters in the annals of British gallantry. 

The account in the Asiatic Journal continues :— 

‘ ‘ On the discomfiture, however, of the assassin, he sought refuge with 
the Rajah of Berar, a powerful and independent chief, who refused ty 
give him up unless under a stipulation of his life being spared. To this it 
was thought prudent to accede, and being accordingly delivered into, 
our hands, he was brought down to Calcutta, and confined at Fort William 
in a sort of iron cage, where he died at the age of thirty-six years, after an 
imprisonment of seventeen years and some odd months. ’ ’ 

The following extract is of additional interest because 
it records the interment of a royal princeling in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Vizier All :— 

V Vizier Ally, who had been so many years a State prisoner in Fort William 
for the murder of Mr. Cherry and others at Benares, died on Thursday last. 
He was thirty-six years of age, and had been nearly half that time in solitary 
confinement. Arrangements had been completed, by which he was to have 
been removed to Vellore, where he would have enjoyed comparative liberty 
and comfort, and the delay was only occasioned by the unfavourahleness of 
the season. The humme intentions of the Oovernment had been commum- 
cated to him, and were acknowledged with becoming gratitude. He is said 
to have died of water in the chest. He was buried at Casse Bagaun, near the 
Circular Road, not far distant from the grave of one of Tippoo Sultan’s sons.’ 
Calcutta GazetU, May 22, 1817. 

It is said that no less than 30 lacs of rupees were 
expended on the festivities connected with Vizier Ali’s 
wedding in 1794 : 70 rupees sufficed for his funeral 
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expenses. Suggested translations of the inscription 
which has long since disappeared, will be found in Vol. X 
of the Asiatic Journal. [Aug. 1828.] 


The Presidency Jail. 


After crossmg the Chowringhi Road, and passing on our 
left _ the residences recently built for the Government 
officials, and on our right the old tank known as Birioo 
Talao, we nnd on our left tlie Presidency General Hospital 
and on our right the vegetable garden cultivated by the 
unwilling hands of the native denizens of the Presidency 

\ "Slit brings us to the central gateway 

of the Jail. ° •’ 

In the centre of the Jail compound is a tank, and to the 
North of it is a huge Barrack which, according to tradition, 
was once the hunting-box of Suraj-ud-Daula. The basis 
of this belief is two-fold ; (1) The Jail is still called by 
natives hurrznbari—i.e., the deer house; (2) Suraj-ud- 
Daula is the only name of a Nawab of Dacca familiar to 
Calcutta ears. Hurrinbari, however, was the playful 
native name for the place, where His Majesty’s pets were 
constrained to dwell, long before the present Jail came 
into use. 


in 1767 Calcutta had two Jails, one in Lall Bazdr. “a 
very clean, wholesome place,” the other in the Burra Bazar, 
place and must occasion much sickness.” 
Ot th^e two places of incarceration one was the House of 
Conection for petty ofienders committed bythePoliceMasis- 
Hat®: tile other the Jail proper for convicted felons and 
*li® ®o“d to the Court of the Han. 
Hast India Company, dated November 30th, 1778, shows 
a e present Jail must have been erected in this year. 

round the Jail dated from the end of the year 
rt.' .only the Jail which had been removed 

^ Hare, Ite Sherifi of Cal- 
H,rrS«K *? ®oot a new House of Correction or “New 
.ytlnn the precincts of the Jail, in return 
h^*^ « ^ ^ Hurrmbari” and the sum which 

S bought necessary for its repairs. The Lall Bazdr 
Jad was converted into the Company’s Printing Works in 



! 
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The Debtors’ Prison was included within the Jail. In 
the presentment of the Grand Jury in June, 1784, we find 
the complaint 

' ‘ In every civilized Government the measure of punishment should be 
ever regulated by the weight of offence, but in the present state of the jail 
the convicted Felon who is led out to execution, is happier than the unfortun¬ 
ate Debtor, who is left to a lingering destruction,amidst the gloom of a 
confisied and unwholesome prison, in a damp and stagnated air, without a 
hope of relief, but what depends upon the caprice of a merciless creditor.” 
Seton-Karr: Selections^ Vol. 1, p. 21. 

Here, in the ‘^Birjoo Jail,” was imprisoned in 1782 John 
Augustus Hicky, the founder of the first Indian newspaper 
—the truculent and slanderous Bengal Gazette. For a 
time the unfortunate debtor was able to maintain his family 
outside the Jail in ‘‘a small brick house,” but as Christmas 
came round, stern necessity led to the incarceration of 
his children also. A Keport of the House of Commons 
in 1872 gives us a picture of the Calcutta Jail in Hicky’s 
time. It was ‘ ‘the rain of a house formerly the residence 
of some black native.” Natives and Europeans were 
huddled together promiscuously, and many died for want 
"oiJlhe^cessities of life. 

^‘In the middle of the Jaii cuolc'^ure was a tank about thirty yards square, 
in which the prisoners promiscuously bathed and washed their clothes. Euro¬ 
peans were generally indulged by the gaoler with permission to erect and 
live in small bamboo and matting huts near this tank; it would be impossible 
for any European to exist for any length of time within the prison. The 
stench was dreadful- There was no infirmary or provision for the sick that he 
ever heard of. Debtors and criminals were not separated, nor men from 
women (but of this he was not positive). An old woman prisoner who 
begged of him said, in answer to his question, that she wanted the money 
to buy water.” 


Until 1865 there were, then, two separate institutions 
within the walls of the present Jail, viz. (1) the Great 
Jail, under jurisdiction of the Sheriff, where were 
confined prisoners sentenced by the High Court, mihtary 
convicts awaiting deportation, and the debtors, and (2) the 
House of Correction, under the Commissioner of Police for 
petty offenders. Prisoners from the Great Jail were dis¬ 
charged from the western gate : those from the House of 
Correction from an exit in the South Wall. In February- 
1865, a bill was passed which united the two prisons under 
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a Buperktendent, and from that time the Jail has been 
known as the Presidency Jail. In the year following, the 
grain riots, which had accompanied the famine in Orissa, 
was created the necessity of accommodating here con¬ 
victs from the Mofnssil. 

The Jail is at the present day by no means insanitary, 
but its arrangements are scarcely up-to-date. It Jias 
long been an eyesore for Calcutta folk who are naturally 
jealous of the beauty of their maidan. A new Jail is 
now in course of erection at Alipore, and when that is 
ready, the Dhee Birjoo Prison will disappear to make way 
for the white marble Victoria Memorial Hall and its 
gardens. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Southern Calcutta. 


Our ramble througb south-western Calcutta will com¬ 
mence at the corner near the Hastings Bridge. We here 
cross over Tolly’s Nullah.* 

“Our readers may deem it incredible, but -we have a firm conviction that 
the Ganges itself -which now flows by Bishop’s College, once took its course 
on the site of Tolly’s Nala. With the natives, to the south of Calcutta, Tolly- 
gunj is a sacred place for cremation, and so is Baripur, where there is now not 
a drop of water, because they believe the stream of the Ganges rolled here 
once: the traveller never sees any funeral pyres smoking near the Hughi, 
south of Calcutta, as the natives have a notion that this is Khata Ganga, or a 
modern channel—-the ancient channel, and not merely the water, is accounted 
sacred by them. Geological observations confirm tMs. In the borings made- 
at Kidderpur in 1822, it was found, there were no vegetable remains or trees, 
hence there must have been a river or large body of water here.’ ’ The Revd. 
J. Long in the Galcutia Ueview^ Vol. XVIII, p. 287, Footnote. 


In 1775 Captain Tolly was permitted by the Govern¬ 
ment to excavate this ancient silted up river-bed and 
open a way into the Sunderbuns. He reimbursed himself 
for this toil by a bazar or ganj at the place which 
still bears his name—Tollyganj,—and by tolls on crafts 
making use of his canal. Tolly, at one time, owned 
and lived in the house which formed the nucleus of 
the present palace of the Lieutenant-Governors, and 
it was to this house the wounded Sir Philip Francis was 
conveyed after his duel with Warren Hastings. 

To the right of ws a hydraulic lifting bridge carries the 
Port Commissioners’ trains from the Docks on their way 
to the Eastern Bengal Railway at Chitpore.f Purther 


* Frequently called in error the Govindpur Creek. 

t The bridge was designed by Mr. W. Duff Bruce and executed by Messrs. 
Bum & Co. The main girders rest on four columns of Mirzapore stone built on 
brick abutments 27 ft. 6 in. each in length and 12 ft. 9 in. in breadth at the top, 
founded on brick cylinders sunk to a depth 9 ft. 6 in. below low watermark. The 
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down "the stream, to the left, is Kidderpore Bridge 
across which the Tramway Company runs its lines. The 
approach from Calcutta to Garden Reach in the 18th 
century went over “Kidderpore or Surman’s Bridge;”' 
the jimction of Gardp Reach with the Strand Road 
not "being carried out till much later times. 

Close to Hastings Bridge we find on our right the 
Royal Indian Marine Dockyard. 


enterprising Colonel Henry Watson domesticated 
in Bengal. It is true that Grose, in speaking of the 
pays on the other side of the water there were docks for repairing 
and careening the ships, near which the Armenians had a good garden,’ but his 
statements are generally too loose to command confidence. ... To Colonel 
belongs the honour of having estabhshed the first dock- 
to of penetration led him to perceive the advantageous situa- 

tion of the Bay of Bengal m reference to the countries lying to the east and 
west of it. He felt that if the English Marine was placed on an efficient foot- 
grfk He, therefore, obtained a 

£d Lvioek. 1 H^^mment at Kidderpore, for the estabHshment of wet 
IS ^ manne yard in which every facility should be created 
^ repairing and equipping vessels of war and merchantmen. His 

m^ate oi 36 guns, which was constructed under his own directions bv native 
fo?W ^markable for her speed. He devoted his 

InotW undertaking for eight years, and in 1788 launched 

of 36 guns: but his resources -were by this time 
SwA t ■ «'%,'■ tmng sunk ten lakhs of rupees in his dockyid, he was 

xrar p?43a Me^!vci 


in .which Watson, then the Chief Engineer 
At Fort Wilham,T established his dockyard in this place, 
he was called upon by Sir Philip Francis to act as 
jus second m the duel with Warren Hastings. The 
Colonel seems to have been familiar with precedeifts. 

17 ^®“’ 1 Francis m his Journal for August 

17th, marks out a distance about fourteen com- 
mon paces, the same he said at which Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Adam stood.” Watgunge Road ^hich we pass on 

sup^rtW 

Of 110 ft. between the abutmel| toe lelght^fthe w c?« f waterway 
•of the bridge was Ks. 95,000 A full * 4 . -Ti®? iyl95 tons. The cost 

Engineer of October 16th 1^886 ^ account of it will be found in the Indian 

IlmeX'* 

as I4enteii8nt<'oloneL™***^*°'^^ Eortnam, who had held temporary rank 
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our left commemorates the market—Watsoiigani— 
established in proximity to the Colonel’s dockyard. “ To 
Watson,” writes the late Mr. C. R. Wilson, “Calcutta owes 
-numerous pubhc improvements, and not the least, the 
completion of her citadel and of the surrounding espla¬ 
nade.”* 

In Ahe year 1800, when Mr. Waddell was John 
Compands mastership-builder, two lads, James and 
Robert Kyd, the sons, by a native mother, of Colonel 
Robert Kyd, after learning something of their future 
profession in England, were apprenticed in the Kidder- 
pore Dock. On the retirement of Waddell, the brothers 
were able to purchase the Dockyard. Kyd Street, no 
doubt, derives its name from the Kyd family, but it is 
quite certain that the name Kidderpore, which goes back 
to the earliest days of the English in Calcutta, cannot be 
explained by the name of Kyd. 

We now reach the Kidderpore Docks. In 1870 the 
body known as the Port Commissioners took over the 
management of the affairs of the Port from the 
Government Marine Department. Of this body five are 
elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, one by 
the Trades’ Association, one by the Calcutta Corporation, 
one by any such body or bodies or firms as the Local Govern¬ 
ment may select, and seven (including the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman) are appointed by Government. The 
Docks were commenced in 1884 and cost 284 lakhs of 
rupees. The first ship entered there in Jrme 1892. By 
the close of 1900 Rs. 3,34,44,870 had been expended on 
thSse docks, and a vast expansion is contemplated 
in the near future. 

After crossing the railway line, we enter Gaeden 
Reach. 

“The map [Charles Joseph’s in 1840] commences in the south with that 
series of splendid mansions at Garden Eeach, which surprise and delight the 
eye of the stranger as he approaches Calcutta, and which form so appropriate 
an introduction to a city which has justly been denominated the City of 


* Capita Review, July 1904, a last article from Mr. C. E, Wilson’s talented 
pen. Eew men have done more to recover the past of our race in Bengal, and 
few men in Bengal have exhibited more conspicuously that “ornament of a meek 
ana quiet spirit which in the sight of God is of great price. ” R. I. P. 
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Palaces* At what precise date after the factory of Calcutta had become the 
of a kiiK'dora these garden houses were erected, we have not been 
Ihte to tocoverf Mrs. Kindfrsley, whose Interesting letters, written in 1768, 
rivrusrgeneral description of the town, makes no allusion to them, and we 
Stodlylonclude that they were not then in existence She simply says:-. 
”n Siuntry romd the town are a number of very pretty houses which are 

called country-houses belonging to the English gentlemen.. A little out 

of the town is a clear airy spot, free from smoke, or any encumbrances, called 
Se^“ (because it is a road, the length of a corse, or two miles) in a sort of 
rtog^ rather angle, made on purpose to take the air in, which the company 
frMuent in theirJarriages about sunset or in the mornmg before the sun is up. 
TWve years after, however. Garden Beach appears to have been m all its 
iorv! to. Fay says : ‘the banka of the river are, as one may say. studded 
wKh elegant ma4io4. ea.led here, as at Madras, garden houses. These houses 
Tre surrounded with groves and lawns which descend to the water s edge, 
und present a constant succession of whatever can debciht the eye or bespeak 
the wealth and elegance in the owners.’ ’’ 


Many of tlie “garden houses” seem to have been of 
the nature of rural taverns and a snaie and a delusion 
for the young “writers” in the Company’s service. 
In ^ranting a license for a “garden house” to a certain 
Mr.Villiam Parkes in 1762, we find the Board expressly 
stipulating that the house w^as not to be open in the 
morning time. 

“Garden houses and trips to the country, though coming under the censure 
of the Court in its sumptuary laws, were great favourites in Calcutta. Lord 
Clive had a house at Bum Bum, Warren Hastings in the then jungles at Alipore 
with a pla^ie for sea-bathing at Birkal below Kedgri. His example was 
followed bv many who were anxious to get away from the pestiferous c.itch, 
hence perhaps the origin of the order that no inhabitant was to go ten miles 
out of Calcutta without the Governor’s permission.” The Eev. J. Long: 
Selections from the Unpvblished Records of Government, 1748—1767, Intro¬ 
duction, p. xxix. 

Immediately after passing the dock bridges, we find 
on our right a strip of ground on which but a year ago 
stood No. 6, Garden Reach. It was a fine old house and 
at one time belonged to the Prinsep Family. It passed 
through Messrs. Carr, Tagore & Co., of which W illiam 
Prinsep was one of the partners, to tSie Indian General 
Navigation Co., and for fifty years it was the head-quarters 
of the Company’s fleet. In 1879 the Company acquired 
a plot of ground known as Rajah Bagan some tliree miles 
lower down the river, in 1898 most of their works were 
removed thither from Nos. 6 and 7, Garden Reach. The 
old Indian General Steam Navigation Co. went into 
liquidation in 1899, and a new Company—the India 
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General Navigation and Railway Co.—was formed to 

take its place. 

No. 8, the (probable) residence of Sir W. Jones has 

disappeared. ’ 

No. 12, the residence of the CHef of the Bengal-Nas- 
pur Railway Company, was described by J. C. Marshman 
as /‘distingnisked above all others for its classical 
elegance. It was epcted after a design by Mr. C. K. Robin¬ 
son, to whose architectural taste the city is indebted for 
some of its noblest bnildings.” In 1845 it was the resi¬ 
dence of the Agent of the P. & 0. Company, and, oS its 
banks, was the anchorage “of those magnificent steamers 
which ply monthly between Suez and Calcutta, and bring 
out passengers in six weeks from England.” The Ben- 
gal-Nagpur Railway, the Port Commissioners, the Hughli 
Mills, the Army Remount Department have not added 
to the beauty of the scene. 

No. 71 on the left is the “Pilots’ Chummery the 
Calcutta home of the younger members of that body of 
skilled navigators who bring our ships up and down that 
most treacherous of all river approaches which lies 
between the Sandheads and Calcutta. 


She trade of the Enrfish in Bengal first began from Balasore where thev 
had a factory, as no English vessel would venture to sail up the Hoouhl/ 
Do-™ to the “Uddle of the 17th Century only Dutch and Portn|nese galliSsS 
coiJd sail up the Hooghly but not higher than Garden Eefoh an^ B^? 
In 1660, on the arnvat of a ship, the Lyoness from Europe, the English at Mad¬ 
ras discussed much the project of sailing up the Hooghly, but they under- 
stood the passage to be fuU of danger. The Court of Difeotors wisLd thS 
ships should sail up the Hooghly, and that their “business in theBav shoX 
be brougnt into some decorum.”* In 1662 they agreed to pay ten shminss 
•ter ton extra to the chartered ships for aU goo* they Aould teto fn 
within the said Barr of Ganges, and to be at the charge of boats and Pylotte 
to attend up and down the river and in and out of the Barr. ”t Seeinv tb. t 
Dutch ships of 600 tons burthen performed the feat of sailing^up a^^do^ 
the river, a Captain Elliot ventured to essay the task, but cUd not succeed 
o^ to a want of pilote. In 1668, therefore, the Oourt renewed the oS of 

be instructed as 

pilots, and that all persons in the vessels up and down the river, from the 
yoim^st to the oldest, should be put upon “taking depths, sholdings, settinn 
of tydes, oraents, distances, buoyes, and making draftes of the river ^ 
The Hon ble Court encouraged ‘the young men to be bredde up’ 

for the Pilot service, first by fixing their rate of salary at six pounds for tL 


* Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. L page 47 
f/Me?, page 48. ’ 
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first three jiears, at sevei pounds for the next two, and eight pounds for the 
last two. These apprentices, we are told, were fed at the Company’s expense.* 

These offers gave an increased impulse to attempts at the navigation of the 
Hooghly, and in 1678, the Falcon, the first English vessel that ventured to sail 
up the river, penetrated inland to Hooghly, conveying a cargo of bullion and 
goods valued at over £40,000.t In the same year the Court directed the en¬ 
listment in the Pilot service of anyone that might be willing “among the 
soberest of the young mates for midshipmen. 

Nos. 51 to 55 represent what was some years ago* the 
palace, garden, and estate of the deposed King of Oudh, and 
it was due to the alleged lawlessness of his followers that 
Gardei! Reach commenced to win an undesirable reputation 
and so dwindled in popularity as a fashionable settlement. 

[June 15th, 1857.] “The Barrackpore sepoys§ whose designs had excited 
such dread had indeed been disarmed; but it was still probable that the Kins 
of Oudh’s men would work mischief. The Government had in their hands 
proofs that some of the King’s dependents had tried to corrupt the jfidelitvof 
the native sentries at the Port; and it was impossible to say that their machi¬ 
nations had not spread much further. Canning, therefore, acting on Grant’s 
advice, sent Edmondstone to secure the person of the King and his chief advis¬ 
ers. Starting on Ms mission in the early morning, Edmondstone entered the 
palace after posting a strong detachment of soldiers round the walls to cut 
off the King’s escape. When he had arrested the Prime Minister and the chief 
courtiers, he sought for admittance to the presence of the King himself After 
some deky he was ushered into the royal apartments, and courteously inform¬ 
ed the King that the Governor-General having heard that plots were beina- 
carriedon in Ms name desired to remove Mm, by way of precaution to Govern¬ 
ment House, King, protesting his innocence with unwonted enera-v of 
manner suffered Mmseh to be led off. Por a while he bore Mmself firSv • 
but on tlie^'^ay to Port WilHam he burst into tears, and contrasting the misery 
of his own tet with the glory of Ms ancestors, exclaimed that if General Outram 
had been there, he would have borne witness to the submission with wMch he 

Edmondstone, however, could only 
ca^ out Ms orders; and the Kmg and the ministers who had made him thdr 
tool were handed oyer to the custody of Colonel Cavanagh. Thus deprived 
^ their leaders, the Oudh plotters were rendered powerless.” T. Rice HMmes • 
HtsUm/ of tU Indian Mutiny, pp. 171-2. xioimes . 

• 

The break up of tie Garden Eeach estabhshment of 
the King of Oudh, after the King’s death, has been told 

by liady Duffenn. 

1888.]King of Onde died in the autumn, and we all went to 
see his plane and his houee. I had visited the animals there brfort buftS 


t in Bengal, Vol, I, page 48. 

Journal, pa^ 4 , ^ psperon he Port of Calcutta, in the London Art Society’s 

. XlbM .. ■■ 

been maintained on his throne by BriSipport. King had 




THE KING OF OUDE’s PALACe/’ US 

Viceroy had never been able to go to this King’s habitation, so it was all new 
to him. Most of the animals have been sold, and the grounds look tidv and 
well kept. They are very large, and we drove about for half an hour, winding 
round bungalows, and bear houses, and tanks for waterfowl, and cages for 
monkeys, deer, and birds, and sheds for camels and palaces for pigeons. The 
bungalows all had marble floors, and in every room there was a bed with silver 
feet, and no other furniture whatever. The walls, however, were covered with 
pictures—questionable French prints and Scripture subjects mixed indiscri¬ 
minately. The park is situated on the river, and would be lovely were it a 
littb less zoological. The King died in a room on the ground-floor, openint^ 
into a small court which was full of monkeys and pigeons—extremely suggest^ 
ive of fleas. Upstairs there were some much nicer rooms, and we saw some 
books of prints which he had coloured himself, they w'ere really very well done. 
His ladies were nearly as numerous as his animals, and they are-«LOw being 
despatched to their own homes as quickly as possible. They go at the rate of 
seven or eight a day, but there are still a great number left; and w’hen the 
Viceroy approached their habitation they collected behind some Venetian 
shutters, and set to work to howl and weep with all their might. The effect 
was most extraordinary, but did not excite the pity it was intended to evoke. 
I am sure they will be much happier with their owm little income, guaranteed 
by the British Government, than they ever could have been shut up togetheiv 
the slaves of a hard-hearted old man who cared more for his cobras ^d ids 
wild beasts than he did for them. These being my sentiments, I thought the 
lamentations were more amusing than melancholy,” Lady Bufferin: Our 
Viceregal Life in India^ Vol. II, pp. 240-41. 

We have now reached the district denoted, from its 
old mud fortress, Mutiabruj (Mettya Bruz). In the 
early days the Mahommedan Governors protected the 
river approach by a fort here, and another at Tannah 
where the Botanical Gardens now flourish. In 1760 the 
Government ordered a boom to he thrown across the 
river, between these two forts, to prevent the Mngs^— 
an aboriginal tribe from Chittagong devoted to piracy— 
coming up to ravage Calcutta. 

We must now turn sharply to the left and drive down 
'Garden Reach Circular Road. A practical engineer may 
perhaps find something to interest him as he passes the 
engine-rooms of the docks, hut the ordinary pilgrim must 
prepare for a mauvais quart d^heure. When Watgunge 
Road has been passed, and the Eadderpore Bridge is 
in sight, we must turn sharply to our right and through 
two bazaars, one moderately filthy and the other ex¬ 
tremely filthy, down Diamond Harbour Road. 

St. Stephen’s Chukch. 

On our left we find St. Stephen’s Church— the Parish 
Church of Kidderpore, Hastings (Civil), Garden Reach, 
F, GO- 8 
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Alipore, Mid Belvedere. The pleasant garden is in com¬ 
plete contrast to the squalor of the bazars through 
which we have just passed. The Church was built in 
the year 1846, but, for one reason or the other, it was 
not consecrated until December 1870. As the Parish 
Church of Kidderpore Docks, it contains most appropriate¬ 
ly several memorials to sea-faring men. Of these the 
most interesting is that— 

“In memory of James Henry Johnson, Commander, e.jst.. Controller of the 
Steam Department, H. E. I. C. S., who died at sea near the Gape of Good Hone 
on the 6th of May 1861, aged 63. After twelve years of varied service in the 
Eoyal Navy, his career of usefulness in India commenced in 1817. He con¬ 
ducted to Calcutta the first steamship, the Enterprize, in 1825, and the River 
Steamers, Steam-foundry, Dockyard, and School of Engineers*, all originated 
and organized by himself, are lasting monuments of his active talents ^fertile 
resource, public zeal, and unwearied personal energy. His end was perfect 
peace- ‘Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth • Yea 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours’.” ' ’ 


The inscription omits to mention that Johnson foughfc 
in the great naval battle off Cape Trafalgar. ^ 

Of the Enterprize's voyage from Europe, we read :_ 


‘•This vessel airived at Calcutta on the 9th December in 145 days from 
Falmouth, more than double the time assigned for the reward. The event 
appears not to have excited such sensation in India as was expected The 
passengers voted Captain Johnson a piece of plate. It is stated that his 
utmost rate of steaming m smooth water was 8 knots an hour, and that the 
expense of the fuel consumed would not have been covered if all the cabins 
had been filled mth passengers. Yesterday Captain Johnson was honoured 
by a visit from the Governor-General. The Enterp-ize went down the river 
as far as Melancholy Point, and returned in the afternoon. Lord Amherst 
was accompamed by Lady Amherst, the Hon. Miss Amherst, and his suite - 
the Lord Bishop and Mrs. Heber, Mr. and Mrs. Harrington, Sir C Grav Sr 
A. Buller, the Hon. Mr. Elliot, and several other ladies and gSme^^ The 
company partook of an excellent coUation, and expressed tfcmselves highly ' 
Ratified with the powers of the vessel and her general arrangements. The 
Elder prize is purchased and taken possession of by the Government Th^^ 
purchase-money is said to be £40^00. Captain Johnson continues in com¬ 
mand of her. Beng* Hurharu^ Dec. 27, 1825. 


yte ian^ome marble piilpit is well worthy of 
attention Desi^d by some master in the Gothic 
revival of the XIXth Centnry, and courageously true to 
mediaeval ideas, this magnificent pulpit for nearly half 
remained hidden away in an undertaker’s 
shop m Bentmck Street. In 1901 the present writer 
was fortunate enough to he able to pimchase it for 
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St. Stephen’s. The fine brass eagle Lectern was piiichased 
in 1902 mainly by monthly subscriptions. It is an 
exact reproduction of the ^ Lectern at the Madras 
Cathedral. The Eastern Window is a memorial to 
Mrs. Colqnhoun Grant whose stately hospitality is so well 
remembered. St. Stephen’s, with its graceful spire, is 
iindoicbtedly one of the prettiest churches in Bengal. 

Kidderpore House. 

A gateway to the South of the principal entrance to 
the Church leads into the park-like grounds of the Royal 
Military Orphanage—to-day known as Kidderpore House. 
This house has a remarkable history; originally it 
was the residence of Richard Barwell, the councillor 
who supported Warren Hastings against the cavils of 
Sir Philip Francis and his allies. Sir Philip’s regard for 
Barwell was by no means increased by the winnings he 
drew from that youth by high stakes. 

“If money be bis blood, I feel no trend of remorse in opening his veins; 
the blood-sncker should bleed and can very well afford it,*’ 

In 1775 Sir Philip writes : 

“Mr. Barwell in Council supports the Government, but abroad is endeavour¬ 
ing to make a bank apart in order to screen his own iniquities. He is to 
marry Miss Glavering,* a damnable match, which can produce nothing but 
misery and dishonour to the lady and her family and disappointment to him¬ 
self. He is cunning, cruel, rapacious, tyrannical, and profligate beyond all 
European ideas of these qualities.” 

Barwell, as a matter of fact, married Miss Elizabeth 
Jane Sanderson in November 1776. She died two years 
later, leaving her husband, two infant sons, and was buried 
beneath a nameless but lofty pyramid in the South Park 
Street Burial Ground: 

' ‘In the enjoyment of such society, which was graced with the lad^s of the 
first'fashion and beauty of the settlement, I fell a convert to the charms of the 
celebrated Miss Sanderson, but in vain with many others did I sacrifice at 
the shrine. This amiable woman became in 1776 the wife of Mr. Richard 


* Maria Margaret Clavering married the seventh Baron Xapier of Merchia- 
town, and died at Enfield in 1821, She was the mother of a Governor of Madras. 
Barwell certainly made very definite advances. See his letter of May 18th, 177s' 
inStephen's JVuneomar and Impel/, VolII, pp. 289-90. 


1 
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Bara-ril wAo will long live in the remembrance of his numerous fnends who 
Sted from the means of serving them which his enunent station so amply 
Sed him, and which, to do justice to his liberal mmd, he never neglected 
the opportuitv to evince where the solicitation had mth propriety been 
annlied To this lady’s credit also may be recorded that those who had been 
S al to her were ever treated with esteem and gratitude. Much to their 
revret the splendour of her situation lasted not long; the pain of child-bearing 
irith the efeots of the climate brought on a delicate oonsfatution, a decay 
which too soon moved this fair dower out of the world Of all her sex I never 
observed one who possessed more the art of conciliating her admirers equal to 
herself. As a proof thereof we sixteen met in her livery one public ball eyen- 
inff ro:., a pea-green French frock trimmed with pink silk and chained lace 
vdth spanglk when each of us to whom the secret of her intended dress had 
been eoriimunicated buoyed himself up with the hope of being the favoured 

happy individual. j -j ,l 

■ ‘The innocent deception which had been practised soon appeared evident, 
and the man o£ most sense was the first to laugh at the ridicule which attached 
to him. I recollect the only revenge which we exacted was for each to have 
the honour of a dance with her, and as minuets, cotillions, reels, and country 
dances were then in vogue, with ease to herself she obligingly complied to all 
concerned, and in reward for such kind complaisance we gravely attended 
her home, marching by the side of her palankeen legularly marshalled in 
procession of two and two.” An old writer quoted hy Busteed, 


To adopt Bar-well’s house* to the requirements of an 
Orphanage many structural changes must have heen made, 
but the old hall-room, -with its glittering chandeliers, 
remains practically untouched. 

■ Perhaps the only room now remaining in Calcutta, in which all this grace 
and comeliness were" often gathered together, is the ball-room of Richard Bar- 
well’s garden-house at Alipore. What generations of exiled feet—the gayest 
and lightest—^have not disported on this floor! The very lamps and wall- 
shades which were lighted in the consulship of Warren Hastings are sometimes 
lighted still. What stately minuets and cotillions and romping country- 
dances long obsolete, have those old lustres not looked down on. Who does 
not wish that they could speak of the past and its faded scenes and tell us 
stories of the merry ‘ladies and gentlemen of the Settlement’—of their frolics 
and their wooings—their laughter and their love.” Busteed : Bchoes of Old 
GahuMa, 


The Orphan Institution of the “Bengal Military Orphan 
Society’ ’ had a two-fold aim in view, viz., ^ 'to educate 
and settle in life children of both sexes, of officers and sol¬ 
diers on the Bengal Establishment.” The Lower Orphan 
School, which “was situated at Alipore, and at a consi¬ 
derable distance from Kidderpore House, ” was intended 


* The present house has no southern verandah, but I believe this is because 
the verandah has been built in, and the original back of the house has been 
turned into the present front. 
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for all cMldreii, whether orphans or not, of noii«Gommis- 

sioned officers and private soldiers belonging to the Honour¬ 
able Company’s Bengal Establishment. This institu¬ 
tion disappeared long years ago, but so late as 1902 there 

were a few wards living in what was originally the hospi¬ 
tal of the Upper School. 

The Upper School itself was, strictly speaking, a provi¬ 
dential and. not, as there is now a tendency to assume, a 
charitable institution. It was founded in August 1782 
by Major Kirkpatrick, and its first home, until pel-sisteiit 
outbreaks of ophthalmia called for a change, was in a 
building at Howrah, which in Heber’s day became ‘‘the 
Episcopal Chapel,” and in later years the Magistrate’s 
Cutchery. In 1786, Daniel Brown, a Cambridge under¬ 
graduate who had been promised the post of Superintend¬ 
ent, on condition that before leaving for India he would 
receive the Sacraments of Holy Marriage and Holy Orders, 
arrived and assumed charge of the Orphanage, but was 
dismissed by the Managers in August 1788 on the score of 
his over-occupation as a Missionary and a Garrison Chap¬ 
lain. The Boys’ Orphanage, situated on the site of the 
present Army Clothing Establishment in Belvedere 
Eoad, was in 1846 amalgamated with St. Paul’s School in 
the Chowringhi Road. The girls are still in possession. 
After the Mutiny and the consequent change from John 
Company to the Government of India, the latter took 
over the Trusteeship of the Bengal Military Orphan Fund. 
The Mazuchelli Bazar, a good deal of the Zoological 
frarden and the Meteorological Observatory have also 
been carved out of the estate. In the present year another 
long strip of the Orphanage grounds has been added, 
under Lord Curzon’s authority, to the Zoological Gardens. 

The southern part of the Kidderpore Park is about to 
be handed over to the public by Lord Curzon to be added 
to the grounds of the Zoological Gardens. As soon as 
the number of orphans (now 15) is reduced to 13, the 
house and remainder of the grounds will be similarly 
utilised for the benefit of the community. The surviving 
inmates being moved to a suitable residence elsewhere. 

In the entrance hall there is an interesting picture in 
which Major Kirkpatrick is introduced. 
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Proceeding on onr way down the Diamond Harbour 
Road, after several turnings to the left we pass the Budge- 
Budge Road, A famous duel was once fought here. 

Charles Grant to his Cousin Jam,es. 

Calcutta, 2Qth May, 1775. 

“About a month ago these two gentlemen were arguing at the Revenue 
Board about the propriety of Mr.Barwell’s holding farms for his own benefit. 
The General [Clavering] asked: “Well, but, Mr. Bar well, how do you hold 
this act io be consistent with your oath of fidelity to the Company?” Mr. 
Barwell,after some recollection, answered: “Whoever says that I have done 
anything inconsistent with myoath to theCompanyis a rascal and a scoundrel.” 
“These are strong terms, Mr. Barwell, very strong,” replied the General. 
They were then going to put it to the vote, whether he had not broke his oath, 
but this, after some discourse, was overruled. The town remained long 
ignorant of the altercation,and even the members were not at first in the secret 
of what followed. In the evening the General sent Mr. Barwell a message to 
meet him next morning. Mr. Barwell agreed to the meeting, but desired it 
might be put off two days until he should settle his affairs. It is said he after¬ 
wards asked two days more, finding the first delay not sufficient. The fifth 
day they met at five in the morning on the new road to Budge-Budge, 
without seconds. They walked on a good way until they found a conve¬ 
nient place. “What distance do you choose, Sir?” says Mr. Barwell. 
“The nearer the better.” They stood within eight yards. “Will you 
fire. Sir ?” said the General. “No, Sir, you will please to fire first,” 
“Is your pistol cock’d, Mr. Barwell?” “Yes, Sir,” “You will give me leave 
to look, Sir; I did not hear the drawing of the cock.” He advanced, satisfied 
himself, looked at the priming too, then retired to his stand and fired. The 
ball passed between Mr. Barwell’s thighs, gimzing the inne? part of one. 
“Fire, Sir,” said the General. “No, Sir, you will give me leave to decline 
that. I came here in obedience to your summons, and think I may now with¬ 
out any imputation to my character declare that I have no enmity, and that 
I am sorry for what is past.” “‘Sir, I must insist upon you firing; if you con¬ 
tinue to refuse, you will oblige me to fire again. ’ ’ Mr. Barwell repeated his 
reluctance to carry the matter further, and his desire to end it by accommo¬ 
dation in such a manner as should be satisfactory to the General. At length 
the latter yielded so far, with many conditional clauses, as to consent to at^ 
cept of an apology before the same persons, and in the same place where the 
affront had been given, stipulating particularly that, if the apology should not 
be entirely satisfactory, it should pass for nothing. Upon this they returned, 
the apology was made in the most ample manner, and the affair thus termi¬ 
nated. You will probably hear many accounts,, but you may depend upon 
the substance of this to be genuine. 

The reader will not, of course, take the trouble to visit 
the Budge-Budge Road merely to recall so slight a memory, 
but will turn up the Alipur Lane, and passing the lines of an 
Indian Army Regiment—once the old Calcutta Militia 
Lines—make for Alipur, the present day representative 
of what Garden Reach was in the days of our grand parents- 






A View in the Zoological Gardens. ^hcphenl. 
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The Zoological Gardens. , 

The Zoolo^cal Gardens are on our left as we turn 

towards the Zeerut Bridge. Tie scheme for this insSu 
tion was first mooted in 1867 by Dr. Payrer c s i 
years later, Mr L. Schwendler succeeded in pursuading 
the Asiatic and Agn-Horticultural Societies to take up the 
matter, and m 187 6 the Government of Bengal carried the 
proposals of the Societies into effect. Disagreeable bustees 
which heretofore choked the approach to Belvedere, were 
removed, and their site together with a large slice of the com- 
pound 01 Kidderpore House, was converted into gardens. 

opened by King Edward VIL 
at that time Prince of W ales, on January 1st, 1876 The 
reader mil prefer to pay “the Zoo” the honour of a spe¬ 
cial visit or visits, as there is a good deal to be seen there 
and an hour or more will be pleasantly spent in inspecting 
the collection The tigers are in their classical home land, 
and are usually in good condition. The lions, however do 
not seem to appreciate Calcutta. In the present year the 
Zoo has been still further expanded by the inclusion of 
another strip of the Orphanage compound. 

Belvedere. 

On leaving the Gardens, we proceed to Belvedere— 
the palace of the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal. It is 
exceedingly difficult to form any opinion as to the origin of 
tffis house Mr. A. K. Ray informs us that it was commenc¬ 
ed in 1700 by Prince Azim-us-Shan. The Eevd. J Long 
?! tells us that Warren Hastings, then 

(1761 4) a member of the Council had “his house in the 

then jungles of Alipur, ” and that “his house at Belvedere 
was then in rural sohtude of Alipur. ’ ’ But the Revd. J. 
Long, as all who have consulted his writings, know so well, 
IS a most provoking authority. A little further on he 
writes as if Warren Hastings’ Garden House was to the 
west of, and, therefore, distinct from Belvedere; The 
present writer inclines to the belief that before the ad¬ 
vent of the great Proconsul, Belvedere was the garden- 
house of Mr. FranHand, the official who in 1758 conducted 
a survey of the South Pergunahs of Calcutta. 
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“Most certainly the purchasing of Mr. Frankland’s house for, as you men¬ 
tion, the^ refreshment of the (governor when the multiplicity of business will 
permit him, to leave the town at the expense of the Company’s Us. 10,000 is 
notwithstanding your allegation to the contrary, a superfluous charge, and 
must as in reason it ought, be borne by the Governor at his own private ex¬ 
pense ; this is the more necessary and reasonable, since the noble appointments 
settled upon the CTOvernor by our directions last season, which are intended to 
take in all the expenses he may be put to on the Company’s account ” 
Courfs Letter, Feb. 19, 1762. 


Ie the proceedings of the Council of June 20, 1763, we 
find permjssion given to Hastings to "'build a bridge over 
the Callighaut (Kahghat) Nullah on the road to his G-arden 
House.” I incline to the belief that Hastings’ Garden 
House at Ahpur in 1763 could not have been Belvedere 
(he was not then Governor), but another old residence 
still standing in Judge’s Court Hoad. In 1764 Hastings 
sold a house for “the entertainment of the Nabab.” 
Verelst, Governor of Bengal from January 1767 to 
December 1769, and Cartier, Governor, December 1769 
to April 1772, resided at Belvedere, but can we say 
the present Belvedere ? Stavornius, the Dutch Admiral, 
writes:— 

[February 26th, 3770.] “At 6 o’clock in the evening Mr. Cartier came to 
fetch the DirectorV, and his company to ride to his country seat Belvedere, 
about two Dutch miles from Calcutta, where we were entertained with an 
excellent concert by amateurs and an elegant supper.” 


Mrs. Fay who visited Mrs. Hastings at Belvedere House 
in May 1780, estimated the journey from Calcutta at five 
miles—“a great distance at this season.” 

n kouse, she writes, “is a perfect gem ; most superbly fitted up with • 
all that unbounded affluence can display; but still deficient in that simple ele- 
gance wmch the wealthy so seldom attain, fron* the circumstance of not being 
obnged to search for effect without much cost, which those moderately rich 
had to be indispensable. The grounds are said to be very tastefully laid out. ’ ’ 


But was the house where Mrs. Fay paid court to ‘ ‘the 
elegant Marian’ ’ the former home of Verelst and Cartier ? 

in part, for Macrabie, Francis' 
brother-m-law and secretary, writes in Febrnary 1778 : 


dined with us in the country: after dinner ve walked 
wS""" ®a thing but very small, tho’ 

blind one^’^* milk-white buildings with smooth shiny surface utterly 


over 

tho’ 
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The truth is Hastings had a very lucrative maoia for 
nouse building and bouse selling : bence tbe difficulty of 
^ determining bis residences in Calcutta and Alipur. In Eeb- 
' Belvedere to Major Tolly, the construct- 

w T®By, after residing at Belvedere, leased it 

to W A Brooke, and after Tolly’s death, subject to a year¬ 
ly ren. of £360 on that lease, it was in 1802 put up for auc- 
tion by order of Richard Johnson, Esq., Attorney to the 
Administrator of the late Colonel William Tolly. ” The 
through the hands of John Brereton Birch 
(lyO), Sanabhu Chunder Mukerji (1824) and James Mac- 

occupied by Genl. the 
Hon ble Sir Edward Paget, k.c.b., Commander-in-Chief 
m India. 

1 reviewed the Artillery (at Diirn Dnm), which engaged me till 8-0 a.m. 

.alter which I returned to Belvedere, and for the first time made up mv 

mosqmto-room., My mosquito-room answers admirably, and my house¬ 
maids understand their business so well that I have only been disturbed 

by one yiUam of a mosquito since I have slept at Belvedere_I had 

my first grand dinner at Belvedere yesterday, and extremely good and 
Memorials of Oenl the Bon^Ue Sir Bdward 


In a minute dated September 24, 1854, Lord Dalhousie 
asked the Court of Directors “that a furnished house 
should be found for tbe Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
as is done for tbe Governor-General and for tbe Governors 
of tbe Presidencies, ” adding, “ I wish it to be clearly 
understood tbat I do so without tbe knowledge of the 
Lieutenant-Governor.” Belvedere, which bad in 1841 come 
into the bands of Charles Kobert Prinsep, tbe Advocate- 
General, was therefore purchased. Tbe subsequent addi¬ 
tions, alterations and embellishments are authoritatively 
recorded by Mr. Buckland. 

The house has been enlarged and improved from time to time by succes¬ 
sive Lieutenant-Governors. Its architecture is of a free Italian renaissance 
style, developed on an ordinary Anglo-Indian building. The construction of 
a verandah on the east side,and the reconstruction of a more commodious west 
wing, were carried out in 1868-70 by Sir W. Grey. Alterations and additions 
to other parts of the building were effected, and boundary fences to the new 
grounds and a guard-room were constructed. Sir A. Eden added the whole 
oi the centre main facade, with the steps, on the north side, Mr. E. J. Martin 
being the Government architect; he also had the wooden floor put to the centre 
ball-room. In Sir S. Bayley’s time the wooden-glazed dining-room was made 
on the north-east side of the house. Sir C, Elliot had the rooms on the upper 
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storeythe west wing constructed, and the archway leading into the draw¬ 
ing-room from the main staircase substituted for a door. Sir A. Mackenzie in¬ 
troduced the electric lighting. Sir W. Grey had the honour of receiving H. R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh at a Ball and Reception at Belvedere in December 
1869—January 1870. Sir R. Temple had the honour of entertaining the King 
Emperor, then H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, at dinner and a garden-party in 
December 1875, and Sir S. Bayley of giving a Ball to H. R. H. the la& Duke 
of Clarence: Sir C. Elliot entertained the Czarewitch of Russia at a dinner and 
evening party in January, 1891. It was on this occasion that the sudden 
explosion of a soda water bottle created some momentary alarm, which was 
promptly met by the ready wit of the hostess. The Russian staff were much 
more alarmed by the incident than the Czarewitch himself.” C. E. Buck- 
land: Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors., Vol. IT, pp. 10—9_1020. 


Tke reader having inspected the palace of the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governors, may perhaps welcome a few words about 
its honoured occupants. 

1833. By the Government of India the Governor-General of Bengal be¬ 
came “Governor-General of India and Governor of Bengal.” He was 
authorized, when occasion required, to appoint a Deputy-Governor but on no 
additional salary. The following have served as Deputies: — 

Alexander Ross, Senior Oct. 20, 1837. 

Col. William Morison, c.b., Madras Artillery Oct. 15, 1838. 

Thos. Campbell Robertson June 17, 1839- 

Sir Thos. Herbert Maddook, Kt., c.b. I 

I Oct. 11, 1848. 

Major-General Sir J. H. Littler, g.c.b. March 12, 1849. 

Hon’ble J. A. Dorin Deo. 9, 1853. 

1863. In renewing the charter of the E. I. Company, Parliament, at the 
special request of Lord Dalhousie, created the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has precedence after the Gover¬ 
nors of Madras and Bombay and the President of the Governor-General’s 
Council, and, when in his own province, before the Commander-in-Chief. 
Here is a list of the distinguished men who have held this high office. 


1864. 

1869. 

1862. 

1867, 

1871. 

1874. 

1877. 

1879. 

1882. 

1886. 

1887. 

1890. 

1893. 


May 1. Sir Erederick James Halliday, k.c.b. 

May 1. Sir John Peter Grant, k.c.b., g.o.m.g. 

April 23. Sir Cecil Beadon, k.c.s.i. 

April 23. Sir William Grey, k.c.s.i. 

March 1. Sir George Campbell, m.p., k.c.s.i., b.c.l, 

April 9. The Right Hon’ble Sir Richard Temple, Bart., 

^ M.P., C.S.I., C.I.E., D.O.L., LC.1)., P.K.S- 

May L Hon’ble Sir Ashley Eden, k.c.s.i. 

July 16th to Dec. 1. Sir Stewart Colvin Bayley^ k.c.s.i., 
C.I.E., Officiating,. 

April 24. Sir Augustus Rivers Thompson, k.c.s.i., c.i.b. 
Aug. 11 to Sept. 17. Horace Abel Cocherell, C.S.T,, Offi¬ 
ciating. 

April 2. Sir Stewart Colvin Bayley, k.c.s.i., o.l.E- 
Dec. 17. Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, k.c.s.i. 

May 30. to Nov, 30. Sir Antony Pairich Macdonnell^ 

Officiating. 
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1895. 

1897. 

1898. 

1903. 

1904. 


Dec. 18 to April 7, 1898. Sir Alexander Maekerwie, Tf.o.s.l 
June 22 to Dec. 1897. Sir Charles Cecil Sterens, K.C.S.I.^ 
Officiating^ 

Sir John Woodhurn. 

Sir John Bourdillon. 

Sir Andrew Fraser. 


This will b© the fitting placG to recall th© memory of 
the historical duel fought in the early morning of August 
the 17th, 1780, between Warren Hastings and Sir Philip 
Francis. At his wits^ end for money, dogged by a relentless 
and unscrupulous opposition, Hastings determined to bring 
matters to a crisis by penning the celebrated minute of 
July 3rd in which he wrote of Francis: judge of his 

public conduct^ by my experience of his private, which I 
have found void of truth and honour. This is a severe 
charge, but temperately and deliberately made.” A duel 
was the result. Lieut.-Colonel Pearse, Hastings’ second, 
tell us what took place : 

“ The next morning, Thursday, August 17,1 waited on Mr. Hastings in my 
chariot to carry him^ to the place of appointment. When we arrived there 
we found Mr. Francis and Colonel Watson walking together, and therefore 
soon after we alighted, I looked at my watch and mentioned aloud that it was 
half-past five, and Francis looked at his and said it wasnear six. This induced 
me to tell him that my watch was set by my astronomical clock to solar time: 
The place they were at was very improper for the business; it was the road 
leading to Alipore, at the crossing of it through a double row of trees that 
formerly had been a walk of Belvedere Garden, on the western side of the 
house. Whilst Colonel Watson went, by the desire of Mr. Francis, to fetch 
his pistols, that gentleman proposed to go aside from the road into the walk; 
but Mr. Hastings disapproved of the place, because it was full of weeds and 
dark. The road itself was next mentioned, but was thought by everybody 
too public, as it was near riding time, and people might want to pass that 
my; it was therefore agreed to walk towards Mr. Barwell’s house (the present 
Ixidderpore Orphanage Asylum) on an old road that separated his ground 
worn Belvedere (since the official residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal), and before he (we?) had gone far. a retired dry spot was chosen as a 
proper place. 

As soon as the suitable place* was selected, I proceeded to load 
Mr. Hastings’ pistols; those of Mr. Francis were already loaded. When 
I had delivered one to Mr. Hastings, and Colonel Watson had done the same 


Dr. Busteed writes: “The place originally fixed for the meeting probably 
corresponds to the second gate (from the western side) leading into Belvedere 
compound. ... Unless records or trustworthy tradition point to another 
iocaUty I am inclined to think that the compound of No. 5. Alipore Road, 
nolas near its northern boundary the site of this memorable duel. Long, on 
tne other hand, says that the site was marked by two trees called ‘'the 
trees of destruction,” notorious for the duels fought under their shade. In 1822 
a ^tiel was fought between the journalist J. Silk Buckingham and a Mr, Thomas 
under the great trees, ” hut that was on the race course. 
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to Mr. P»(mcis, finding the gentlemen were hoth unacquainted mth the 
moiles usually observed on those occasions, I took the liberty to tell them 
That if they iould fix their distance, it was the business of the seconds to 
measure it. Colonel Watson immediately mentioned that Fox and Adam had _ 
taken fourteen paces, and he recommended the distance. Mr. Hastings ob¬ 
served it wasa great distance for pistols; but as no actual objection was made 
to it. Watson measured and I counted. When the gentleman had got to their 
ground, Mr. Hastings asked Mr. Francis if he stood bef ore the hne or behind it, 
and being told behind the mark, he said he would do the 8ame,and immediate¬ 
ly took his stand. I then told them it was a rule that neither of them were to 
quit the ground till they had discharged their pistols, and Colonel Watson 
proposed that hoth should fire together without taking any advantage. Mr. 
Ha4ing&asked if he meant they ought to fire by word of command and was 
told he only meant they should fire together as nearly as could be. The 
preliminaries were all agreed to, and both parties presented; but Mr. Francis 
raised hishandand again came down to the present; he did so a second time, 
when he came down to his present—which was the third time of doing so— 
he drew his trigger, but his powder being damp, t^ pistol did not fire. Mr. 
Hastings came” down from his present to give Mr. Francis time to rectify his 
priming, and this was done out of a cartridge with which I supplied him upon 
finding they had no spare powder. Again, the gentlemen took their stands, 
both presented together, and Mr. Francis fired. Mr. Hastings did the same 
at the distance of time equal to the counting of one, two, three (hstinctly, but 
not greater. His shot took place. Mr. Francis staggered, and, in attempting 
to sit down, he fell and said he was a dead man. Mr. Hastings hearing this, 
cried out, ‘Good God ! I hope not,’ and immediately went up to him, as did 
Colonel Watson, but I ran to call the servants.” 

When Francis was shot, Colonel Pearse says:—‘ I ran to call the servants 
and to order a sheet to be brought to bind up the wound. I was absent about 
two minutes. On mv return I found Mr. Hastings standing by Mr. Francis, 
but Colonel Watson was gone to fetch a cot or palanquin from Belvedere to 
carry Mm to town. When the sheet was brought, Mr. Hastings and myself 
bound it around his body, and we bad the satisfaction to find it (sic) was not 
in a vital part, and Mr. Francis agreed with me iii opinion as soon as it was 
mentioned. I offered to attend him to town in my carriage, and Mr. Has¬ 
tings urged him to go, as my carriage was remarkably easy. Mr. Francis 
agreed to go, and therefore, when the cot came, we proceeded towards the 
chariot, but were stopped by a deep, broad ditch, over which we could not 
carry the cot; for this reason Mr. Francis was conveyed to Belvedere.” 


Leaving Belvedere we will turn once more into Alipore 
Road. In 1756, after tlie siege of Calcutta, Suraj-ud-Daula 
clianged tlie name of tte place to Alinagar, and tlie 
seat of Hs principal agent, probably at Belvedere, be named 
Abpore. ’Witbin living memory Abpore included the 
most productive arrowroot fields in tbe world. 


The Agri-Hoeticultural Society. 

On our left we find tbe grounds of tbe AGRi-HoRTicxjii- 
TXJRAL Society in wbicb our readers wbo love tbe gentle 
art of gardening will take a bvely interest. These lands, 
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pillared durbar-room wliicb is used for the exchange of 
State visits. 

Ifc is curious that the name ‘Marian,’ by which aMrs. Hastings is best 
known was not one of her proper Christian names at all. As she was born in 
1747 she was thirty years old at the time of her second marriage. Hastings 
was fifteen years older. Francis in writing to his wife shortly after the 
marriage, says of Mrs. Hastings The lady herself is really an accom¬ 
plished woman. She behaves with perfect propriety in her new station, 
and deserves every mark of respect. The Governor-General’s wife, 
however, does not seem to have forgotten the humble pie that Mrs. Imhoff 
had to eat in the matter of that first visit to Lady Impey, for as soon as 
ever her position is assured she promptly brings the Lady Chief Justice to 
her bearings.” Busteed; Echoes of Old Calcuttci, p. 125. 

We now plunge into the Belvedere Road. 

“The portion of Belvedere Road south of the Agricultural Gardens was at 
one time called ‘Love Lane,’ at the special request (I was informed by the 
same authority) of a Collector who had wooed and won his wife there. 
Buckiand: Op.cit., Vol. II, p- 1021. 

We pass in turn the Ahpore Cutchery, the Jail, the Army 
Clothing Department, and at last come to Thackeray Road. 

The house of the Collector of the 24-Pergunahs is of con¬ 
siderable interest. In 1775 Sir Philip Francis purchased 
this spot, and here probably, in what are still^ the lower 
rooms of the present house, he ‘"chummed” with Livius, 
Colhngs, and Macrabie. Early in 1776, the indefatigable 
Macrabie writes in his Diary. 

“At the Gardens, being Sunday, we wrote special hard all the morning. 
Colonel Monson, Mr. Farren and Mr. Thompson dined with us, so did Major 
Tolly, he is cutting a navigable canal close by.” 

Towards the end of 1811, Richmond Thackeray was 
appointed Collector of the 24-Pergunahs and came to re¬ 
side at what was once Sir P. Francis* “villa inter paludes.” 
JBis little son, the future novelist, was then just five 
months old, having been born in Calcutta on July 18th, 
1811. There is a tradition that Francis, being a Roman 
Catholic, built the ecclesiastical-looking erection now used 
as a stable in the neighbouring compound. Francis was 
the son of an English clergyman, and I doubt if he ever 
was sufficiently interested in religious matters to go to 
the pains of a secession, which would have cost him a 
seat in Parliament. 
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We now pass over the Alipore Bridge On m,# i u 
we find the Blihtary Burial-ground oneied in UrTC 
our „ght the My Cl.»ingV.iirEoa“Sd;:S 
.the Clewer Sisters who so devotedly watch over the nursing 
m the Presidency General Hospital. On our left as wf 

S‘«c. “-e MiliSy k" 

pital, (Mice tile Sudder Acialat Dewani Courts. 







CHAPTER VIII. 


Calcutta’s oldest Christian- Churches, the Neig-h- 
^ bourhood op Dalhousie Square. 

The earliest building erected in Calcutta as a place for 
Cbristian worship must have been the chapel from which 
Sir J. Grouldsborough so ruthlessly ousted the prosel3rfcising 
Portuguese friars. This chapel, probably nothing more than 
a thatched building with walls of wood and mud, must have 
been situated within the area of the future old Fort 
Wilham and not, as usually asserted, on the site of the 
present Roman Catholic Cathedral in Portuguese Church 
Street (Murghihatta). 

On June the 5th, 1709, the Sunday after Ascension Day, 
the first Enghsh Church in Calcutta was consecrated 
under a commission granted by the Bishop of London 
within whose jurisdiction the '"Parish of Bengal” was then 
included. It was dedicated to St. Anne, the Mother of the 
Blessed Virgin—and presumably the patron saint of the 
then ruling monarch—Queen Anne. A minutely detailed 
account of this old house of G-od has been given with lov¬ 
ing care by Archdeacon Hyde in his Parochial Annals of 
Bengal,"^ and, with some modifications, his reconstruction 
has been adopted by Mr. Wilson in his model of old Fort 
William. The octagon at the West End of Writers’ Build¬ 
ings marks the site of the Church. In the siege of 1756 
St. Anne’s was utterly destroyed. On their restoration, the 
English turned the Portuguese clergy out of the settle¬ 
ment, and for some years the Portuguese Church in Mur¬ 
ghihatta—^'"a brick building dated A.D. 1720, designed in 
the plainest Iberian style, and lighted by -windows high up 


* The reader should also consult Archdeacon Mjde’s The Parish''of Bengal, 
and his Parochial Annals of Bengal. These books can be procured at Messrs.. 
Thacker, Spink & Co. 
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English use. But iij, March, 
1760 the Council reflected upon “ the unwholesomeness 
and dampness of the Church now in use, as well as the 
injustice of detaining it from the Portuguese.” In conse¬ 
quence of these reflections a Chapel was fitted up in the 
rums of the Old Fort, Soiith of the East Gate and therefore 
in close proximity to the site of the Black Hole. The then 
Governor of Bengal, Holwell, and Mapletofl, one of the 
Church Wardens, being Freemasons, the Church (probably 
on June 24th, 1760) was with all Ma.somc rites, dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist, who, with St. John the Evangelist 
IS a Patron Saint of the Craft. ' ’ 

The erection of the present Church of St. John is to be 
assigned mainly to War^n Hastings and to the then 
Junior Presidency Chaplain, W. Johnson. 

_ la 1782 the Governor-General suggested “to the Maharaja Nobo Krishna 
Deb, a wealthy proprietor who then held the mukdan (a sort of manoHal 
lordship) of &e great part of the north of the town, to give the gunpowder 
magazine yard as a site for the Church. The Maharaja at once adopted the 
sugg^tion and made over the .hsused yard, under the form of a purchase to 
Mr. Warreu Hasting, lu his private capacity, for theChurch. The Companv 
had sold this property some seven or eight years before. It represents^ the 
whole of St. John’s compound east of theOhureh together wittf the public 
the compound wall. It adjoined the old cemete?v on 
the west. Godowns then as now skirted it on the south, while on the north 
where now the Enghshman press incessantly pulsates, was the head hosnitah 
surgeon s garden and a private house. In the centre was the magazine: a 
massive bnck-building of 60 feet diameter, and exactly where the new 
parsonage house is, was a tank roughly described as a hundred feet square 
Stimulated by this valuable donation, by the end of 1783 Chaplain Johnson 
had so stirred up the pubhe spirit and, let ns hope, the piety of the town that 
he had no less than Rs. 36,000 in promises towards the Church building 
On the strength of the process made, what is described as ‘ a general meet- 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, assembled in St. John’sChapel on the 18th 
of Deoember, 1783.and appointed a BuildingOommittee. Mr. Warren Hastinns 
mth^o^ members or Council headed this Committee, and several times 
Mr. Hastings attend^ its meetings. Four days later he formally reported to 

the Committee the Maharaja’s gift,—but he still retained it in his own hands 

None of the ^dps, for reasons now difficult to appreciate, but which are 
stated by Sir WiUiam Jones in an extant letter, eontributed towards the 
Ohuroh bmlding fund, though one of them gave his name on the original list 

oi subsenbers. After the general meeting the work went on apace.” Hvde* 
The Parish of Bengal. ‘ 


The next stage was alas ! a lottery sclieme run with an 
earnestness wMeh must atone for it§ want of moral pro¬ 
priety by Bartholomew Harley, one of the Presidency 
Surgeons. The lottery, which amused Calcutta society 

\ 
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shocked not a few, and invited raillery from tke cynics, 
produced over 36,800 Company’s rupees. 

The design for St. John’s Church* was the work of Lieu¬ 
tenant Agg. A scheme had been devised for bringing stone 
from the ruins of Gour, and the broken tombs of Bengal’s 
ancient monarchs were to provide blue marble for the floor¬ 
ing, Archdeacon Hyde in his deeply interesting work. 
The Parish of Bengal was unable to tell us how far these 
undertakings were carried out. The following letter, 
extracted from Mr. Morris’ Life of Charles Grant, throws 
some light on the subject:— 

Malda, Wi June^ 1784. 

*‘I imagine a number of stones sufficient for the pavement of the new Church 
may be collected from the ruins of Gour. The stones are of various sizes, 
many from a foot to two feet long, seven inches to fifteen broad, and seldom 
less than six inches deep. They are of a blue colour; those I have occasionally 
viewed have appeared to be hewn on three sides, but not polished. All the 
remains of Gour are unquestionably the property of Government, which we 
may dispose of at pleasure, as was the custom of the Suhahdars. 

It may not be amiss to add that besides the stones which are used in the 
buildings of Gour, there are among the ruins a few huge masses, which appear 
to be of blue marble, and have a fine polish. The most remarkable of these 
covered the tombs of the Kings of Gour, whence they were removed about 
fifteen years ago {1768—9) by a Major Adams, employed in surveying, who 
intend^ to send them to Calcutta; but not being able to weigh them into 
boats, they still remain on the banks of the river. Some time since I was 
desir^ to give my aid in procuring blocks of marble from Gour for a private 
use, hut as I knew not how to comply, unless these masses, which are real 
cariosities, were broken in parts, I declined. The present occasion is, how¬ 
ever, of a different nature. They are already removed from their origi¬ 
nal situations, and if any use can he made of them entire for the church, 
they would there be best preserved, as indeed they deserve to be. There are 
also some smaller stones polished and ornamented with flowers, sculp¬ 
tures, fret-work, etc., and a few freestones of great length.” 

In tke days of Lord Cornwallis, tke building fund was 
benefited by a grant of Es. 7,200 from a sale of captured 
contraband, and Es. 5,600 from the melting down of 
silver wbicb bad formerly ornamented a State Pavilion. 
On St. John the Baptist’s Day, 1781, the Church was con- 
s^rated under legal documents hearing the seal of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and brought out to India by the 
Governor-General himself. In this year, St. John’s must 


of tht steeple hss earned for St, John’s, its native name— 





Si* Johns's Church, 


Bourne and Shepherd* 
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have appeared a box-shaped edifice provided with'a some- 
what stunted steeple- The chief entrance was in the 
middle of the Eastern Wall, and if there was a Western 
Eorch It was but a small one. The North and South 
Porticoes and the Sacrarum, the Palanquin Slopes, and 
Carriage Roads were yet to be provided. 

^‘If you were a person of fashion yet did not choose to goto church in 
chariot, you would arrive in a neat sedan-chaif gleamin« with 
black lacquer. You brought at least seven servants with you—four’chair- 
bearera, two running footmen, with spears and one parasol bearet If vnu 
had official rank, yom* silver mace would occupy the services of" at l^st 
another runner. Alighting at the great eastern staircase of Chunar stone 
you ascended under the screen of your huge painted parasol to a tile-paved 
teirace beneath the eastern portico. Here a sentry with a firelock guarded 

and flf yourself in a narrow vfstibLie 

and at the back of the curved recess that enclosed the altar; to the right 
and left were staireases leading up to the doors of the galleries. (This 
vestibule was abolished in 1811.) Passing beneath one of the staircases 

K m (not vaulted pro¬ 

bably) and on a pavement of white Chinese marble. Above it bung the great 

5 al pp' 109 -hT ^ railing.” Hyde : ParM ofsen- 


' Of the galleries the one in the West alone remains. Here 
were accommodated the Singers, the Organ, and the Chap¬ 
lain’s family. In the middle of the Northern Gallery were 
the bowed-OTit pews of the Governor-General and his Conn- 
mi : in the Southern sat the judges of the Supreme Court. 
Behind the Governor the ladies of the settlement foregather¬ 
ed, and behind the judges the gentlemen of consequence : 
but in October 1787 it was decreed that the ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen should change places in order perhaps to save the 
former the glare of the sun. On the grey or blue stone 
floor of the Church were the seats free to the general pub¬ 
lic. The stately colmnns, which the visitor will not fail 
to admire, were then in plain Doric, and were converted in 
1811 into Corinthian. In 1901 the North and South Galleries 
were removed—a great gain to the churchgoer, but a loss 
to conservative sentiment. Those, however, who then 
deplored the change, were probably not aware of the extent 
to which the Church had already been altered since the 
days when the Governor-General and his Council were 
wont to attend Divine Service here in state. 

On the wall above the West Gallery will be seen the huge 
picture of the Last Supper which the artist Zofiany himself 
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preseiit^ito St. John’s and Avhich in the old days hung 
over the Altar. The cause which led a Royal Academician 
to emigrate to so undesirable a place as Calcutta must have 
then been deemed as stated to. have been Zoffany’s 
indiscretion in introducing the features of important 
persons into his pictures. For this picture it is said that 
the Greek priest, Father Partheni, sat for the figure of our 
Blessed Lord. According to^ tradition, the auctioneer 
Tuliocli believed himself to be sitting for St. John, but went 
to law to avenge the insult of finding himself depicted as 
Judas Iscariot. One would have been tempted to believe 
that one of the fair sex must have sat for the St. John 
depicted, after the wont of the XVIIIth century painters, 
as a smooth-cheeked and delicate blonde. It is stated, 
however, that the Police Magistrate, William Coates 
Bkquire, who came out to India in 1774 and was still 
living in Bow Bazar in 1854, was the actual model for the 
St. John of Zoffany’s picture. 

On the arrival of the first Bishop of Calcutta, St. John’s 
became a Cathedral Church,' and retained that dignity 
until Bishop Wilson’s new erection was consecrated in 
1847. St. John’s is still commonly spoken of as the ‘ 'Old 
Cathedral,” and the title will not be grudged when we 
remember that it was here Bishops Middleton, Heher, 
James, Turner, and for many years Bishop W ilson, admin¬ 
istered the Sacrament of Holy Orders, and held their 
visitations, and delivered their charges. 


^ “[Dec. 26,1814]._ My landing here was without any for fear, I suppose 
cf alarming the prejudices of the natives; who, however, I am assured, beffln 
to entertain a better opinion of the English for venturing to avow that they 
have some sort of religion. Nothing can exceed the beauty of Calcutta 1 
mean the European part; in every direction, as I look out of the window, I 
see a ot white villas, and trees and tanks. The church is, 1 think 
without exception, the handsomest modern edifice of the kind I ever saw" 
.^patuous and airy, supported on handsome Corinthian columns, and paved 
tttfoughout with blue Chinese marble; there are no pews, but rows of .chairs, 
which have a light and elegant effect: on one side of the pulpit is the chair of 
and opp<^ite, that of the Bishop; the judges sit.in one. 
the^&upreme Council opposite.” Le Bas : Life of Buho'p Middle- 


W yeare before Henry Martin had thundered out the 

doetnues of Cklvm from that lofty pulpit, and in the even¬ 
ing to senior colleague, Dr. Limerick, made the orthodox. 
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reply. On Xmas Day 1814, the Bishop preached here to 
1,300 persons.* * 

“I was heard with mute attention for fifty-five minutes ; and, from w’hat I 
can collect, the churchmen are abundantly \vell satisfied, while the Methodists 
are pleased to find that the Bishop is a Christian. I wish, if possible, to bring 
them together, though it will he a difficult task ; here, as elsewffiere, we have 
altar against altar, and people who violate charity and talk very wildly, to 
say i^othing worse. I told them that I came to Inffia, as Titus w-ent to Crete 
‘‘to set in order the things that are wanting,’ and that in the, primitive ages 
episcopacy was at once the bond of unity and the safeguard of the truth.’ ” 
Ibid, p. 7. 

Heber was not quite so well pleased with bis Cathedral: 

This is a very pretty building, all but the spire, which is short and clumsy. 
The whole composition, indeed, of the Church, is full of architectural blunders, 
but still it is, in other respects, handsome. The inside is elegant, paved with 
marble, and furnished with very large and handsome glass chandeliers, tbe 
gift of Mr. M’Clintoek, with a light pulpit, with chairs on one side of the chan¬ 
cel for the Governor-General and his family, and on the other for the Bishop 
and Archdeacon.” Bishop Heber’’s Journal, Vol. I, p. 29. 


A small black marble tablet marks tbe spot in tbe Cban- 
oel wbere tbe first Bisbop of Calcutta was buried. 

T. F. M. D.D., Obiit XIII Julii, 1852. 

Tbe scbool-friend of Charles Lamb and protector of S. T. 
Coleridge at tbe Blue Coat School, a deep and indefati¬ 
gable scholar, warm-hearted and easily pleased, a thorough¬ 
going ecclesiastical lawyer, in bis early days inclined to 
liberal theological views, but after tbe portent of Napoleon 
swinging back to tbe old fashioned High Church principles, 
yet bearing, as Lamb puts it ‘ ‘ bis mitre high in India, 
wbere the regni novitias (I dare say) sufficiently justifies 
•the bearing.” Middleton’s high character and great abili¬ 
ties, after tbe death of those who knew the facts, were 
obscured partly by the general acceptance of the mis¬ 
erable caricature drawn of bim by Sir W. J. Kaye, and 
partly by the pompous and irritable style of bis biographer. 

The Church contains many monuments of interest. The 
fine white marble Cenotaph to the memory of Alexander 
Colvin is a work of great beauty—the handicraft of West- 
macott. A bust of Lord Cornwallis stands on tbe stairs 


♦ The collection OB this occasion amounted to £750 for the poor; the number 
olcommunicants to 160— after a sermon of 55 minutes. It would be deeply 
Interesting to compare this with recent records. 
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leading to tke West Gallery. Among other memorials are 

ittscriptiSiis to— 

John MatthlM Ttirner, i>.o., Third Bishop of Calcutta. Died July 7th, 1831. 
Aged 45 Years. lo u brief Episcopate he founded the District Charitable 
^iety, the Seaman’s Mission, the Church at Howrah, and the High 
SehcMsf which ultimately became the St. Paul’s School. 

Henry Lloyd Loring, n.n., The first Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

IMniel Corrie, ll-d.. The first Bishop of Madras, and formerly Archdeacon 
of Calcutta—the friend, predecessor and successor in his missionary 
laboara of Henry Martin. 

George Edward Lynch Cotton, d.d., Fifth Bishop of Calcutta. The friend 
of Anglo-Indian Education. Drowned at Kooshtea, 1866. 

John Adam, acted as Governor-General from January to August, 1823, 
famed for his policy of suppressing the English Press in India, but, 
says Mr. Wilson, the first English ruler to appropriate a grant of 
pubhe money for the encouragement of native education.” 

Sir Benjamin Heath Malkin. Died 29th September, 1837. The inscription 
is by Lord Macaulay. 

Andrew Stirling, c.s. Died May 23rd, 1830, aged 36 years. The historian 

of Orissa. 

John Ludlow, c.b. Distinguished for ‘'his heroic intrepidity in the arduous 
contest between the British troops and those of the Raja of Nepaul in 
the years 1814—1815. 

James Achilles Kirkpatrick. Died at Calcutta, 18th October, 1805. Aged 

41 years. 

Leaving tke Ckurck itself by the West we enter the large 
Vestry room on our left. Here, during the incumbency 
of Chaplain Hyde, a Museum was formed of pictures, 
records, etc., etc., of interest to those who study the 
ecclesiastical history of Old Calcutta. The earliest 
records were destroyed with the Church itself at the sack of 
Calcutta, but if the visitor can get the chests open he will 
find registers which will carry him back to the days of 
Warren Hastings. Here we shall find duly registered 
(August 8th, 1777), the marriage of the great Pro-consul 
himself to ^' Miss Anna Maria Appolonia Chappusettin— 
the lady who was the divorced wife o f Mr. Imhofi, and 
with whom Hastings had previously maintained an 
equivocal relationship. Here too, we shall find recorded 
the marriage of Miss Werl^e* of Chandernagore-— 


* Accyrdiug to the debased custom of the time. Miss Werl6e being a Roman 
CatboUe, the marriage was performed first in the Boman Catholic Church at 
C-liandemagore, and afterward, by the Enghsh Chaplain. The second admin- 
hilt*tloa m the Secmmentjof Marriage took place at Hughli. 
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afterwards the mistress of Francis, and finally ^wife of 
the great diplomat, the ex-Bishop of Autun, Prince 
Talleyrand—to Mr. Francis Grand and here, too, the record 
of the marriage of Eichard Barwell with Miss Elizabeth 

Jane Sanderson. . . t? 

The portraits are of considerable interest, r roin a 
high place on the wall, Bishop Evans of Meath smiles 
down on ns. He was the first of the Company’s Chaplains 
to come to the Bay, and we find him with Hedges at Dacca 
in 1682. To the work of the ministry he added.the zeal 
of a cunning trader, and he is adversely reported on as 
“very often in company with the interloper tne 

Company’s unlicensed rivals. “The buisy pollitick 
Padre,” say the Madras Presidency Council of the future 
Bishop of Ireland’s premier see. The portrait of Chaplain 
William Johnson, the founder of the present Church, depicts 
one who was in his day a very famous Calcutta^ charac¬ 
ter. The idle gossip about the Padre by gossips of his ^y 
has been perhaps too faithfully, incorporated by Ur. 
Busteed in his Echoes of Old Oalcutta. Johnson, in Juue 
1774, married a lady remarkable “for her longevity, for her 
influence and popularity in Calcutta Society and for her 
weddings” and, we may add, for her wealtn— the oW 
Begum’’—Mrs. Watts. Mrs. Johnson elected not to 
accompany her fourth and last husband home to England 
when he retired in 1788. Some years later, we fin , 
Johnson volunteering to take part in a scheme which ha 

been proposed for a mission to Bengal. j riUn.Uo 

The portraits of Dr. Ward, Charles Sealy and Charles 
•Weston will be interesting to those who care to make 

deeper study of the history of St. Johns Church. 

The massive Altar Plate, which, with 
two Alms dishes, was presented by the Hon ble East India 
Company in 1787, well deserves inspection. 

We now pass out into the 

the “compound.”* In the north-west we find the Charnock 

Mausoleum erected, probably in 1695, the 

the founder of Calcutta by his son-m-law Sir Charles Eyre- 

Had even the Old Fort been standi ng, the Mausoleum would 

♦ See Yule’S Hobson JobsoH under “Compound." 
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still be “ tbe oldest example of British masonry now 
existing !n Calcutta.’’ It is a massive octagonal structure 
witb a small octagon above bearing tbe dome. 

“lo the year 1696 we may assume the Mausoleum stood as we see it now^ 
Mid contained within it a table monument bearing on its upper face the slab 
of black Palavaram granite, now entitled from this specimen charnockite 
with its epitaph, wrought in raised letters at Madras.” Hyde: Parochial 
AnmiSj p. 31. 

Mr. Hyde in tbe work we have just quoted, describes 
tbe re-opening of tbe tomb on November 22nd, 1892. 

“The excavation was somewhat smaller than an ordinary grave and lav 
east and west in the centre of the floor. At the bottom of it the workmen had 
cleared a level, and the west end of which they were beginning to dig a little 
deeper w'hen a bone became visible. This bone w^as left in siUi undistm-bed 
and the digging had ceased on its discovery. On seeing this bone he [Mr 
Hyde} felt sure it could be no other bone than one of the bones of the left fore¬ 
arm of the person buried, which must have laid crossed upon the breast A 
little beyond it he observed a small object in the earth which he took at'&st 
for a large coffin nail, but on this being handed up to him it was very apparent 
that it was the largest joint of, probably, a middle finger and judging from its 
pt^tion, of the left. hand. This bone was replaced.' No more earth was pre- 
mitM to be removed save only a little above and to the east of the rematos 
sufficient to reveal a black stratum in the soil which might have been the 
dettayed coffin lid. It was quite evident that a few more strokes of the spade 
woMd dlseover the rest of the skeleton, perhaps perfect after 200 years of 
£ reasonable doubt, but that, arguing from the position 

of the body and of the depth at which it lay, it was the very one, to enshrine 
which only, the Mausoleum was originally built, the mortal part of the Father 
of (Meutta himself.” lUd, p. 32, 

Tlic Epitaph is as follows :— 

D.O. M. ■ ■ 

lobus Charnock, Armiger. 

Angina, et nup* in hoc 

Regno Bengalensi dignissim’ Anglorum . « 

Agens, Mortalitatis suse exuvias 

Sub hoc marmore depcMuit, ut 

in spe beatae resurrectionis ad 

Christi j udicis adventnm obdormirent. 

Qui postquam in solo non 
Suo peregrinatus esset diu, 

Itoversus est domum sum mter- 
nitatis decimo die Januarii 1692, 


Beneath is the epitaph to the memory of Marv Eyre, 
Charnock s daughter, and the wife of Sir Charles Eyre 
Uo^ by IS a grave-stone (brought hither from her 
tomb m the churchyard) to the memory of another 
daughter of old Job—Mrs. Catherine White 
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Within the Charnock Memorial is the tombstone of 
Dr. William Hamilton, “Benefactor of Calcutta.” An 
interesting account of this worthy’s career will be found in 
the Calcutta Review of April 1903. The tombstone was 
found in 1786, when the foundations of the Church steeple 
were being prepared. Contrary to the intentions of War¬ 
ren’Hastings, who wished it to be placed in the centre 
niche of the entrance to the Church; it was placed here :— 

“ Under this stone lyes interred the body of William Hamilton, Surgeon, 
who departed this life the 4th December, 1717. • 

His memory ought to be dear to this nation, for the Credit he gained Eng¬ 
lish in Curing Fernikseer, the present King of Indostan, of a Malignant Dis¬ 
temper, by which he made his own name famous at the Court of that Great 
Monarch; and without doubt will perpetuate his Memory, as well in Great 
Britain as all other Nations in Europe.” 

Translation of the Persian hiscriftion. 

“ William Hamilton, Surgeon, servant of the English Company, who had 
acccmpanied the English Ambassador of the illustrious Court, and had raised 
his name in the four quarters by curing the King of Kings, the protection of 
the •world, Mahammad Farrukhsiyar Ghazi, having, with a thousand difficul¬ 
ties. obtained from the Court, the asylum of the world, permission to go home, 
died, as decreed, by God, in Calcutta, on the 4th of December, 1717. He 
lies buried in this place.’’ 

In the Churchyard, we shall find the tomb of Admiral 
Watson whose name will ever be remembered as the 
€ommander-in-Chief of the Naval Forces when Clive 
came from Madras to avenge the disaster of 1756. 
Watson has also a monument in Westminster Abbey. 

Close to the Admiral lies the tomb of a yoimg midship¬ 
man ‘‘Billy” Speke, mortally wounded at the siege of 
Chandernagore, March 24th, 1757. Let Edward Ives, the 
Surgeon of the good ship Eer4, tell us the pathetic story 
of the lad’s noble death. 

^‘The behaviour of Captain Spehe and his son, a youth of 16 years of age, was 
«o truly great and exemplary on this glorious, but melancholy occasion, that 
I must beg leave to describe it with some of its most interesting circum¬ 
stances. 

When Admiral Watson had the unhappiness to see both the father and son 
fall in the same instant, he immediately went up to them and by the most 
tender and pathetic expressions tried to alleviate their distress. The Captain 
who had observed his son’s leg to be hanging only by the skin, said to the 
Admiral “Indeed, Sir, this was a cruel shot, to knock down both the father 
and the son I” jkr. Watson^s heart was too full to make the least reply; he 
only ordered them both to be immediately carried to the surgeon. The Cap¬ 
tain was brought down to me in the after-hold where a platform had been 
made and then told me how dangerously his poor Billy was wounded. Pre¬ 
sently after the brave youth himself appeared, but had another narrow escape. 
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the Qaarter-master who was bringing him down in his arms after his father 
b«cg Med by a cannon bali; his eyes oversowing with tears, not for his own 
but for his father s fate, I laboured to assure him, that his father’s wound was 
not dangerous, and this assertion was confirmed by the Captain himself He 
«e€*ined not to believe either of us until be asked me upon m^konour, and I had 
repeated to him my first assurance in the most positive manner. He then 
immediately k-came calm; bat on my attempting to inquire into the condition 
of his wound, he solicitously asked me, if I had dressed his father for he could 
not think of my touching him, before his father’s wound had heel taken cLe 
of. 1 assured him that the Captain had been already properly attended to 
Then (replied the generous youth, pointing to a fellUsXrer) -pli sir 
Imkjo ff Brf dreMihs poor man who is groaning so sadly beside mer I told hinT 
that le already had taken care of, and begged of him with some importuX 
that Iwm might have liberty to examine his wound; he submitted to it and 
calmly observed, 'iSir, i fear you must amputate above the jointf'* I replied 

toetS'iaThc together, aMng 

^ • f ^ ? 1 fervent manner towards heaven, he offered 

/?;h •' ‘ ‘Goo*! God. * Oiouimbu Z. 

mcumstances worthy my Father’s Son J’ ’ When he had 
mded this ejacalatorj; prayer he told me that he was all submission I then 

Of but d^w tiie whol? 

herd tlfat* crTd't 

For the firstViXt TJZ daw T tt f Tn •>®®Ptal. 

Mm Joyful tidings of his boy*' and te t>iA <4 gi'eat comfort by carrying 

regard to his father ButaL^Cm n in 

hitherto attended this unnaraileled wniith'r * * symptons which had 

e*.il.v guessed, hy mv^Se a„d 1 Captain 

nor did he ever ask me ZI ,u ' °™tenance, the true state his boy was in, 

was the subject to m both, and srunrCrwATh '''’"™™''’® 

my distress. The first was on mind to add to 

friendt da you ihmkmu Bilin man rem * * these words?, “■ JTow long my 

est hopes of his recovery. On Ih/lVh fnl/ ^rong- 

brave man imking me 

Irolld Ives^ how fares it with 

mlence to the real muse. He cried biif^hi attributed my 

«« to hare Mm for the one half Xm/r hy the hand, and begged 

mssured me that / sho-uM find him ^fh n JiT me again; and . 

troMd me unth at present. Time m lif nmT that he 

with Ms dime, and ^ 

WWW. ^ appeared as he ever 

be died; and It 

^e icn; me an incorrect notr^itteTby^^^^^^ 

it aa exact copy f- kmaelf with a pencil, of which the 

'^^^ratMrtsnofinasgoodasiafeof health. If 
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receipt of this note, I visited^ ZTh^LTJn' ^““^dateiy on the- 
who I was. He then begar^S me enoughleft to know 

A'n.d O.Q he 0'>'> iTTi. . , * . _. 


a jt j . , V •;■■;: »T*va me. 

he Qt^Cld'? Who 211V ^ TUTnt 4 ^Jx Cf i-i 

is lie in any danger, 1 assure you- he is 5mn*^' - nor 

why did they tell me so^ T a7n noio God--4hen 

lie had a Jo4ed jaw, and wls time- 

he so inarticulately uttered hp I understood every word 

jngly and tenderly expressed himseff) distL^me 
before the day was ended surrendered up a r'ahabTe hfl " 

The inscription on the tomb of Charlotte Becher is ir> 
the opinion of Sir W. Hunter, one of the “two most toueh- 
ng stories carved on Calcutta graves of the last century.” 

ate''::?^’ofRferri''Becht! Tq^Tnlhf FtsMl" 

Bengal. She died the 14th dav ^ Company’s service in 

the list year rf her ag^aftef ?“ 

aioned by grief for the death of an onW a long illness occa- 

Fulta, the 20th day of November 1766 ^ Thf, m’ 

memory by her afflicted husbir Tins monument m erected to her 


Among other tombs of interest are those of 


Chief Justice of Bengal. 


I>ied 1823. 
Died 1824. 


Sir fuobert .Henry Blosset. 

Sir Charles Puller. 

Sir B. H. Malkin. 

Bishop Turner. 

Kichard Barwell. 

in the Ro^hL r‘ “f Calcutta, and one of the Chairmen 

,Ii!™ Government, arrived at Calcutta, when only 1ft 

noo! <‘-<l<‘tfl«guTtAprif 25 ^ 

^ In the north-west angle of the Churchyard is a large 

RXl?Wn“ “ the second 

^ (1794). The inscription was added one hun¬ 

dred and one years after the event. St. John’s Church- 
l^OS. placed, by Lord Curzon, 
under the direct control of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, and a fixed sum was set apart for its mainte¬ 
nance year in and year out. ■ 

^ Leaving St. John’s, we drive along the North side of 
Government Place, and turn to the left into Old Court 
House Street. We enter Dalhousie Square, in former 
years known as “ Tpk Square,” and at one time as 
1 ne rark. Keeping straight on we find in front of us 
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St. Andrew’s Kirk. 

fills biiiidiiig, wMcli with either too little or too much- 
liiimour, has been styled “an handsome Grecian build¬ 
ing,” was commenced in 1815, when the foundation-stone 
was laid on St. Andrew’s Day by Lord Hastings— a cir¬ 
cumstance which has led to the natives calling it the 
“Lat Sahib ki Girja,” In early times the Presbyterian 
form of^ Christianity was not supposed to flourish in Ben¬ 
gal Writes Alexander Hamilton: 

'In I.Vili-iittii all rrligiong are freely tolerated, but the Presbyterian, and 
tfi&t tfiey bowle at. The Pagans carry their idols in procession through the 
town. I fee Roman Catholics have their church to lodge their idols in, and the 
Mafioiiietiw is not discountenanced ; but there are no polemics except 
wdwefi tnir Higlichurchmea and our Low, or between the Governor’s 
pirfy and other private mcrehaiits on points of trade.” 


To console some Scotch members of Parliament who 
had objected to the creation of the English bishopric as 
an act unfair if not combined with some encouragement 
to the Scotch, a Presbyterian Chaplain, Dr.' Bryce, was 
despatohed^to India by the very ship which brought out 
Bishop. On his arrival, Dr. Bryce, finding no 
building at^ his disposal, applied without success for 
an alternative use of St. John’s, and when embittered 
he delivered his first sermon in the 
U)llege-HalJ, he “ contrived almost to identify episcopacy 
with popey and did not scruple to represent the Church 
of England as still grievously infected with the corruptions 
11 of Home.” The Doctor, in course of time, 

added the post of Controller of Government Stationery 
to his pastoraUharge of the Scotch folk of Calcutta. ^ 
t * Kirk covers, or very nearly covers the 

R*® vanished Old Court House. ^In 1727 a 

Sion Calcutta a Municipal Cor- 

iwmtion-a Mayor and nine Aldermen. Where these 

yev seem to have worked their way into 
pos^ssiou of the Charity School which stood on Xs 
wot and had been erected by the Vestry of St AnS 
Cbn^h m mi. ytimately the children^ were removed 
probably before 1756, the place was knZ 
mply as the Court House. In 1792 the Court E’ 


^he scotch kiek. 
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fjp, Sri “I’ss'r 

, together with one lakh of was 

Session for t^eir new Kir^ bTlo^^hf 
P®'^® *<5 the Calcutta Free SchonI '^7 government 
Rs. 800 for the site. ^ ^ monthly rent of 

Ih addition to thp IoUk • 

Rs. 36,000 were raised bv nnh/^’^ Grovernment, 
building was completed in 1818 St a 
remained until 1834 when it wa, u ^iebt of Rs. 80,000 
ment. The Mirror newspaper of IWsf Covem- 

describes the opening of 8t AndreJS which 

on the subject of the bLZ. Tf In ^ ZV 
Organ’’which—^nodoubt to fho/i' ®utarnionic 

of John Knox—adorned the Kirk™^^ sterner disciples 

rttl hitherto been animper- 

s^e ”‘h D “S‘^7’ '’y ol pfdale, Se the“Svb"'*“a®' 

H. D. Sandeman : Seleau^s trom Cala.m 0 ^tZvo{Ti? 2 . 

in lfct'S^oJfof RrwoOO^^^"'®'®- ^^^7 & Mean 

Sir J. Dr. Bryce bv 

and the Revd. J^Machster Thomso^'n'’ tK" 

has, by virtue of Act of Pari;/ Kirk Session 
—ation in tbe Cene^^ RS^bS 

Turning up Mission Row, we find on our left 
The Old Mission Chdrch 

k a young Swedish graduate of tL n 

Sr* t ™?‘sr 

by the French,, and at the invit^ionoTF’ ^rv 

nander, with his wife WeXe if 

at once commenced a school, and ln'the° GM Sch^f 
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the -iugiKtiiiian Friars, at that time used as for the Eng¬ 
lish rite, “he delivered his courses of missionary lectures. 
In the meanwhile the faithful Wendela had died (1761),' 
but, says Asiaticm, “the remembrance of all his former 
sorrows w’as obliteratd in the silken embraces of opulent 
beauty: the tenth of February 1762 witnessed his union 
with Mrs. Anne Wolley.” The wealth of this lady 
enabled her husband to expend some Rs. 60,000 on the 
“Beth Tephillah” or “House of Prayer” which now 
fonns th*e greater part of the Old Mission Church. It 
wa.s commenced in 1767 and opened on the Fourth 
Sunday in Advent, 1770. It is very doubtful whether 
the first Protestant Missionary’ ’ drew many converts 
from heathenism. He seems rather to have devoted 
himself to winning oyer adherents from the low caste 
1 ortuguese. In addition to these he succeeded in induc¬ 
ing no less than live Roman Catholic padrees. 

Ill an evil hour old Kiemander set his name on a bill 
incurred by his spendthrift son Robert, and thus it came 
about that in hjs seventy-sixth year, and in the fortv- 
seventh of his mmsion (1787) he went bankrupt, and the 
seal of the Shenfi of Calcutta was attached to the door 
of the “Beth Tephillah.” But 

' “ One peracJG itepped forward and saved the temnle f r 

truth have ^en ehanfod for seventeen yets! fooSteing^ 

OBiicIraai sing-song of an auctionPAr ’ ’ ® proianed by the ■ 

0 / CaJcatta 1831, p. 201*. o.nd Ecclesmstical 

Grant, then the fourth mem- 
til® father of the future‘Lord 
®®®ii® had taken 

pl^ in the study of the old missionary. In a state of 
deep concern about the state of my soul,” Grant had 

IS feimTho" there (Cab 

the information as to 







the old mission church. 
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thf OlcTSiorChS wask^KefD-^ 

m^f te i missionary wTkiilS 

Martyn ThoSoV 

inseparably connected with this building. 

cTAlTif] memorials to the great “evan¬ 
gelicals wtose career was cast in India _TfetHri id 

Henry Martyn, Charles Grant T T ^ ^ ^rown, 

Uidney (died in Calcutta, October^'24th *^18301 

Ss St' a Si “s! 

ottliis Choioh 

fo-. ^ j Hospel of Christ with earnest faithfulness 

1847^^Ind'^®H^ sev^teen y^rs”—June 1829—January 
W47), aM Henry Perrott Parker, the predecessor o^ 
Martyn Hannmgton in the See of East EqStorSTfricf 

o^ly 35 years of age died at Wusambio 
near the Victoria Nyanza on March 28th, 1888. 

Nn If been quite recently added 

iw TO •^’ residence of the incumbent 

The RoxMan Catholic Cathedral. 

Chnrcli Street stands the Roman CathAliV 
Cathedral^the Portuguese Churcli of our Sy 

siSiSrsrizvsArS AS 

aquarter which came t®o be derigniK Sw^hutta 

a tola or division which was named ir^Sf ” T w 

Jndia, 1901, Vol VIII, pt. I, p. 89? A- K. Ray: Census of 

|i%We have seen how in 1693 Sir TnLn u 4 

riKite '^'f^T thSr ch^^ 

on the site of the^ Old Port. In 1700 a Mrs Maria 
Tench, who died twelve years later and whose tomb^ll 
be found m the Churchyard, provided the meansXr 


Ill 


, .. V - b .1 .ilUj ^-nek. Tbs editite together vvith 

' ■ , (‘ rTr.k (k‘4rnction m the siege of 

Vf., r, I .Mr • Vbn !7oT, th. Court wrote home : 

MW . o ] t tf li-' ' »*’ 

, ' ’ ’ f \ viimt^vd f.*r security into the 

‘ t t'1i<l»“ iiTt» to the :^ettlement, added 

j’ Vr ‘1 f s iv whi'l' sa«< wt- had reason to suppose 

■ ^ M V: . r eremv id their own it^hgion 

•>, w M :-..J ,,,„...wi.*tuiu. t„ mtirrtU-t tiepub- 

'ih' !{:•«< 'tu..i. ka-l'» ..liJ t.rl.ia the residence of 

V^, / ^ .1^*! vJ'jh a- ^ 

F, - .MW,. ti!»e. ,is Wt have seen, the Portuguese Church 
h. ' h. h'tt wu. used {oi the celebratiou of the English 
R,nirVh ‘2ith, \~*n however, the Court admit- 
i..,!,;, •■the unwhoiewmuness aud dampness of 

I-Mr-.-.", ,1 

p', It wns. thrro{..re. restored to Padre 

t r ’ Ti»rtv»»^\vrars later tile Poitiiguese community 

t./hepUee'their Old Church by a new, some 
kI ■MK'm (..-inu available from the church f The 

, , * ti.r \'eu Chun I was R. ytUJOi.amlthe deficiency 
,r , Mnpti. ,u li4 was ,.,.d.e up for by the two Brothers 

J .sevh md l.ms Barren.., u Pr-rtusme^ family long 
.Ind.hdi'. -! in India whicL has iyen tw. Covemors and 

tMi F itn ,rv L t < n lieiia. _ 

If .p^e permitted, it wouid be “5f 
*1^ a* TV the Pi^rtiisde-'e in iakutta. In ioa-o a 

well rdonued writer supposed that - the Portuguese 
U iiav F^Jmps be .musidered as one favourable 

; .Lit for tli di5usion of the tone 
;■ .intime provinces uf the East.’ In Heber s day ttte 
Port’ii'aei. tradition was so strong with the good folk 
o* Ml rgaihatta. that Hekr in his Journal cites them 
j,. that«Imwte aioiie is suificient ^to account for 

the iiiferaic-e between the negro and European A 
vLable artude ou ”tiie Portuguese in Northmn India . 
dpwared in No- W of the Calcutta Review. The reader 
mil however, note that to a certain extent the mind of 
the writer of this otherwise useful article is unduly 
affected hv religious prejudice. , ^ ■ x 

S 1886 the late Po^ Leo XIII, created Goa into a 
Patriarchate, and Agra, Bombay, Verapoh, Calcutta, 
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Madras, Pondicherry and Colombo into Archbi^oprics 
and all the existing Indian Vicariates Apostolic and the 
Prefecture Apostolic of Bengal to the rank of Episcopal 
■ Sees. This arrangement resulted from a concordat 
With the P^ortuguese Crown in respect of what is known 
as the Padroada~the ancient right of the Ein<' of 
Portugal over Bishoprics and benefices in the East, a 
national claim which in the past has split the Eoman 
Cathohc community into two jurisdictions, and is still 

intermingling jurisdictions of 
the Archbishop of Calcutta and the Bishop of Mylapur. 

,, contains among many monuments one to 

that_ distinguished benefactor of Calcutta—Archbishop 
Patrick Joseph Carew. Here too is buried another great 
and good man—Archbishop Goethals. 

In Amratolla Street is the 

Geeek Church of the Teansfigueatiok on 
Mount Tabor. 


The foundations of this picturesque building were 
laid in June, 1780, and it was consecrated on August 6th 
nSl. The subscription list was headed bv Warren 
Hastings with a donation of Rs. 2,000; the cost of the build¬ 
ing and the site was Rs. 30,000. English Churchmen 
will find themselves very well welcomed at the services. 
The relations between the Greek and Anglican Commu¬ 
nions in Calcutta have ever been those of fraternal love 
and esteem. 


^To avoid narrow lanes and delays, the pilgrim had 
better direct his way back to Canning Street, and then 
turn down China Bazar. Before him he will soon see 
the dome of the 


Armenian Church of St. Nazareth. 

This is the oldest Christian Church in Calcutta. It 
was erected in 1724 by the Mayor family who employed 

an architect named Cavond—an Armenian from Persia_ 

on the site of the Armenian Burial Ground. 

The steeple was added in 1724, in 1790 Gatchich 
Arrakiel built the adjoining clergy house, the surrounding 
walls, and presented a clock for the steeple. Here 

F, GO 10 
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Eligli.sli Cliiirch will find tliemselA^es 
mMlfMuvil rii'/l of tlie English rite will, as at tlie 

t'L/af iu l-t* Loiioup-'‘fl with seats in the chancel. 

Tli^" tL. liUtoi- i-Iie Ariiieiiian Church are followed * 
f.ii a ''a.**rr;,uivo The music of the Armenian 

LiVnt^y hdr !VJ-'0.tly been earefiillv studied by Miss 
Aih\ir, tw«i \f>hinies on the subject are so. well 

koo\\., To jturgieal .-‘^liolars. The Church is very well 
nel iL^ ariungeiiients will be of great interest 
tu -ilHiuciidi CloirrliniHi who care to acquaint them- 
-oiVts with tne piai'tires of an ancient Christian Church 
which Itis suWdVs been in closest sympathy with their own. 

The Arfueiiiiin Xatiomil Church recognises the.juris- 
^ the Pjtiiarth of Edchiniatzin, under whom a 
Bi'^hnp of Iiidia. rules from Ispahan a diocese, including 
ail Iii'ii.i and the Far East. The idea is commonly 
aef'epte-ii that the Arriieiiiaii Church is committed to the 
heresy d Eiityehes, but as a matter of fact every 
Aniieuiiiii candidate for the priesthood is compelled in 
express term,- to aiiatheinatise that heresy. 

Froia remotest times the Aniieiiiaiis found their way 
into Iiidia, and established their peaceful commercial 
tommmkkf^ under Hindu Kings, Mogul Viceroys, and 
European Companies. In 1562 they built a Church at 
Agm, w 4 ere traces of their sojourning are evident in 
the inscriptions in the Old Cemetery. They were wel¬ 
comed at Calcutta by Gharnock. On June 22nd, 1688, 
they received charters of protection from the East India 
Company 

Having visited the oldest Calcutta churches, we will ncTw 
find our way back to Chowringhi, taking mental notes 
of the more important localities through which we pass* 
On reaching the corner of Dalhousie Square, where stands 
St. Andrew’s Kirk, we look over what .used, to be 
known as Tank Place. St. Andrew’s, as we have said 
covers the^ site of the Old Court House. . To our left 
rans Bow Bazdr and Lall BazAr Streets in. continuation 
TO to Sealdah, where now is the terminus of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, In Hie map which Apjo.hn drew in 
1 i§l to show the tenitoiy of Calcutta at the time of Suraj- 
li-Dauk's attack, this long line is called * ‘ the avenue 



leading to the Eastward,” and it was over the IRiliratte 
ditch at the East end of it the Nawah’s troops forced 
.their way in June, 1/56, against fierce opposition. Where 
now we see the new buildings of the We.st End Watch 
Co., was the old theatre whicii .stood opposite the Cut- 
cherry very much where the present Head Quarters of the 
Calcutta Police now stand. Furtlier up, to the riirht, 
was the Jail, still in use in 1767, when it is described 
as ‘ very neat and wholesome, onlv wants a separate 
apartment for women, to make ‘it completely con¬ 
venient.” In the Burra Bazar there was another 
prison—‘ ‘confined bad place and must occasion much 
sickness.” Bow Bazar is a corruption of Bahuhamr or 
bazar belonging to a hoio or daughter-in-law. In olden 
time, the street represented by this name was the 
Baitakhana Street so named from a famous tree the 
branches of which afiorded a pleasant shaded place for 
travellers to take a rest. The tree is marked in Apjohn’s 
map of 1794 at a spot in the North-East corner formed 
by the intersection of Circular Road and Baitakhana 
Street. If the reader thinks it worth while to spend a 
half-hour in driving up this street he will find that the 
street now is mostly occupied by native furniture makers. 
In years not so very far gone' by it was the Wapping 
of .Calcutta the haunt by no means innocent of the 
British merchant sailor,—a race which in these days of 
steam vessels, and lascar seamen, is disappearing. The 
street was even once known as “ Flag street ” from 
1% flags of different nationalities waving over the 
sailors’ pet taverns. In Bow Bazar will be found 
the Church of Nossa Senora de Dolores, and St. Antony’s 
School. A turning to our left will bring us to St. Paul’s 
Mission Church in Scott’s Lane where for a quarter of 
a century now the Rev. Canon Jackson has laboured, and 
still labours, in a work which all Church-folk in Calcutta 
admire and which we pray will hear rich fruit for many long 
years to come. Sealdah, mentioned in 1757 as a “ narrow 
causeway, raised several feet above the level of the country, 
with a ditch on each side leading from the east,” is— ’ 

‘ ‘The site of the house which formed the Jockey Club and refreshment place 
of the Calcutta sportsmen when, in former days, they went tiger and boar 
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waiitiri^» m Gie neigWonrhood of Dum-Dum.” Long. Calcutta Revimo. 

Voi XVffi, p. 315. 

A portion of this long street from Dalhonsie Square to 
Sealdah is known as Lali Bazar. The old Mission CBurcli 
is known to the native as Lall Girja, and the tank as Lali 
DlqkL The late Mr. Long has suggested that it was the 
red-hriek of the Church which gave the name hDth to 
the Church and its neighbourhood, an explanation which 
will not account for fact that Chandernagore has also its 
ImU The more obvious explanation is had from 

Hindu mythology: 

“* It was from the annual HoU festival of this very Sham Roy and his spouse 
iladlia, during which a vast quantity of red ipowdeT{kumkun) used to be sold 
Mii m‘attered in and about their cutcherry bank in temporary bazars erected 
forthecHfaaion that Lai Dighi, Lai Bazar, "and Radha Bazar derive their 

name?'.” A. K. Ray. Op. cfh, p. 1,1. 

At the junction of Bow Bazar with the Circular Eoad 
we reach the scene of one of Clive’s most desperate engage¬ 
ments In January 1757, after the capture of Budge- 
Budge, Calcutta was recaptured, but towards the ' end of 
the month the Nawah marched once again on the city and 
with an army outnumbering the forces nnder, Clive— 
40.000 men to Clive’s 1,350 Europeans and 800 sepoys. 
Skirting round the English camp to the North of Calcutta 
Suraj-ud-Daula encamped his forces between the Salt 
Lake and the Mahratta Ditch, and took up his own 
quarters in the Garden of Omichand within the Ditch 
itself. After some parleying, Clive determined to strike 
a sudden blow. 

o 

‘ - His plaa was to make a sudden attack on the flank and the rear of the 
raemspike Hs artillery, and seize the Nabob by surpirse. , The movement. 
began at three in the morning. About six o'clock the English entered the 
eueiuies’ camp through which they fought their way enveloped in mist. By 
eight they w^ere masters of the position. Had they been able to see, the action 
wi»ld have be«a dedsive. But the fog grew thicker, and they lost their road, 
marohed on, feeling their _way by the Maratha ditch, till they reached 

causeway.* Clive, recognizing the spot, ordered the troops to form up in 
ccsiMua on the road, intending to attack the barrier at the end of the,causeway, 
rt^t« the dty, and march up inside the ditch to Amichand’s garden, where 
the Nabob was. In the confusion the artillery on the right fired into the left 
pll round and began to march along the road; and the soldiers rush- 

lif the eauseway took refuge on the other side.,,/Here Clive again. 


The present Gas Street. 
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tf‘isiptf‘(} to loroi a ^'oinrnii of attack, but a haticrv folia- "i'! i*b < ' ‘Ik* 

■way 012 ti‘(* line of the dilch k j,|<ieii!y opcioMi hio o’* fL< ui i-o- ot LiiLih-ii. 
They iherefore again extended tiicir iinr 2ind eoiitiimed flif-ir iqurth ^vuth- 
want, dragging tlKur with didi *ulf v ovei ti.f* rn 2’ fh hb. WiKci A I 
. tiie log ejeared they found that thej wf\ e n( a*iiig f ne a v< me*." The erd. nn e 
^ hody of tioop*', fait thf'-i wti< ou^-ily dj''p* !*■€< 1 , and t!a 
retimed along the road to Chloutta after a sliiii'p {letion ;» whit h t h«‘\’ 

Iiad lost tw'o guns imd si hundred men.Tine A'ahob, alarmed for his com- 

muiiieatioiis, and for Ms own jK-rsonai safety, refreafed sind opened ncuotia- 
I ^^ hruary In* ‘-Mnn d a t. c .it^' i y w \ 5? h he 3 * dc i< 4 to I h* 

hiiighsii the goods and villages he has Sfuzi-d, fir'amised i-uinp<-nsauti<mi iVa* uhat 
j destroyed, n eoguized all tia-ir funner privih g ■' and lei- 

mitted tlicun to establisli a mint, joid to I'toik! fortitwatioris.”’ bir. il. 

Wilson. Indtati PJiurch Quarierly Rerkir. Vt»L XIII, pp. 3 d 5 .rL • 

Returning^ we shall pass on oiir left the sites of the old 
Hariiionic Tavern and the meeting place of the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal. We pass a Baptist Chapel 
hallowed by memories of Carey and Jiidsoii. We are 
now once more in Dalhoiisie Square and close to St. 
x4ndrew’s Kirk. In the northern side of the square lies 
the^ long range of Writers’ Buildings—the Bengal, Secre¬ 
tariat. Facing these buildings is the statue of Sir Ashley 
Eden, ^Lieutenant-Gove,r,nor of Bengal, 1877-1882. The 
statue is very appropriately placed here as the red brick 
buildings surveyed by Sir Ashley’s marble effigy, the 
work of the sculptor Boehm, were given their present red 
brick in Sir Ashley’s time of office The statue used 
to be where the replica of the Holwell memorial now stands, 
and was unveiled by Sir Stuart Bailey on April 15, 1887, 
after a speech in which Sir Ashley’s part in quelling 
the Sonthal ^outbreak, his struggle on behalf of Indian 
emigrants, his mission to Bhutan, his administration of 
Bfogal finance, the foundation of the Engineering College 
at Sibpur,^ the ' foundation of the Art and Industrial 
Museum, his work as President of the Army Commission, 
etc., etc., were all praised. 

“ x4. story is on record that when the report of Sir Stuart Bailey’s speech 
appeared in the papere in London, one of Sir A* Eden’s colleagues in the Secre-' 
tary of State s Council, meeting Mm, remarked laughingly—‘Eden, do you see 
what Bailey has heen saying about you. You should be in one j'lerpetual 
blush.’ ‘No,’ replied Eden, ‘what has he been saying'l’ ‘ TThy, Bailey says 
you are the most enlightened and the ablest administrator India, orVather 
Bengal has ever had.’ ‘la that a,llf said Eden. ‘Why, I knew that before 


* Bow Bazij, 
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wol* ! .u/t },e .'J.jt aiiyfiiiiip morf^oriifiiialf than that.* ” Backlaiid : Bengal 
ih* d^i€ntnm>*f-(H-tnrii^>ri^, Vol. II, 758. 

The story is worth repeating—the consciousness of 
administrative ability is just what the marble face 
expresses. Sir Asliley Eden died suddenly of paralysis on 
tile of July 1887. Of the Holweil memorial, or 
ratluT Its replica, a description has been given elsewhere. 

Behind Writers’ Buildings, is Lyons’ Eange—“Lyons’^ 
was the pseudonym under which Barwell -was permitted 
to piir4‘lia&e this invaluable property. Messrs. Mackenzie 
Lyul! & Co., who occupy Xos. 1 & 2, will soon be celebrat¬ 
ing tile eaiteiiary of their firm In the senior partner’s 
office may be seen the permission granted in 1826 to 
one of the partners of the firm by the Hon’ble East 
fiidia (.'ompaiiy to land and trade during the pleasure 
the said coinpany."’ 

Iri I 1*2-43 Mr.,Nihii Hamilton was admitted, but died in 1848, best remem- 
bepNl by lu*<! hrofli<-r (h'Crfjxi, admitted in 1857-38 who retiring in 1867, still 
ii fcfH n fikl siiT’-* at a rtittiantif spot at Row,on the Gareloeh, wliere any 
oM Iraliuii ii heartily Wflfomc, sprtiallT if Ms meriiory goes back to the pre 
MutMfiy d.*ys, iwhm i>urn-l)uiii ivas the Hn-ad-Quarters of the Bimgal Artillery 
and where, at th«' weekly ojH’ii Mena night, there was no more popular guest 
tiiM lleurge Hamilton. He iiad but Httle hirsute appendage to boast of, and 
it in id hmi tht 4oiy w'as told of an irute Vankte skipper entering the office, 
dinTiAiiilitig to see Mr. Mackenzie, rr Mo Lyall, ■‘There is no Mackenzie and 
Lyall they told film—-“‘War*' was the rejoinder, “I want to see the 

iiirtn I yf-sterdiiv;—he looked an if he had passed through (place 

aamentionalie in polite ear<i with his hat csff! 

In John Humiltofds timt? m'a» held the celebrated sale of opium in 1846. 
Tilt* iwaloij wfiS tothe efftc t that the Government insisted upon hold- 

•Bg theaaefion, while tht nativelaereluiits, waiting for new'S by the China 
bttit llien eonuiig up the rarer, were* heat upon frustrating tlieir object, and 

rao the price of the first chest of opium up to Rs. 1,30,955, when the sale 
wm ito|)f»cl, after faftrieg last«.I a!l day anti! the evening, but our esteentad 
Mid Tt'i'erjibh* frllow-towiiSaiaD, Mr. Wm. Stalkartt, of Goosery, -whose 
r«. of Cak'iitta date from IS33 states the -whole affair rose from a 

traanittioE between t«o faetioxis of Marwaiis betting as to w'hich 
ildf frjiouhi sec art the first«best of opium; the magnitudeof the wagers can be 
iraagiBwi when either pmtj could affoid to go upko Rs. 1,30,955, and yet be 
to foatinur, A Bibii. still in the'employof the firm of fdackenzie 
Lyyi A Co.* mpl! n-colbcta the Bceneof confusion on that day, both inside the 
fiiai*!* Mii uatside in Tank Square, as it was then called, but now known as 
Hailiaaiif* Sqmirc. Wben it tame to the rii-al factions throuing each other 
fBtotk* water, the ptlice had to be sent for to restore peace. The sale wms 
vwfitaallv sto|j|-#fi by order of Mr. Torrens, the then Secretary to the 
Bourd cl mid fresh conditions of sale eventually compiled, which 

ppcwntt'd a rcfarfciiee of such a state of affairs. 

Ttei vmj liammer, used upon that occasion, is still to be seen at the office, 
ff^w It « wi lo^t for over 39 years, and subsequently recovered, is, as Rudyard 
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Kipihicr, would f-aj', aaothor wtona It La' f liL'Hr. < d npaii it, Ea* f ii* um'-t-aiK't' 
of tlio abov^'-* salf‘, tl e iiaiu«‘S ot |»d’"+ia . mi - '^1 (* ti < a i iaaiapt 

price, per chest, of Patna tr’z,: —Cu.’^ IP. 1.7iL;-r.4».” Thk of 

an old ('alrvtta Firm. 

At tlie north-west corner of Lyons’ Range at the close 
of the XVIIIth century stood tln^ play house, erected 
in 1775 and furnished with wind-sails on the roof "‘to 
promote coolness by a free cireiihition fd air/’ To lirs, 
John Bristow is ascribed ‘‘ the honour of being the first in 
Calcutta who brought iad'y actresses into fashion.” In 
Mrs. Fay’s day the leading Calcutta “ actress ^ was a 
cetain Lieutenant Forfar—a gallant soldier when occasion 
required, but in piping times of place somewhat of a belie. 

Peeping up Clive Street we see on either side of us lines, 
of vast buildings. At the north-east corner of the square 
is the Customs House, the building of which, in 1820, led 
to the demolition of the then coiisiderabie mins of the 
Old Fort. The Royal Exchange faces Fairlie Place and 
the offices of the East India Raihcay Company—Mr. Fairlie, 
here commemorated, w'as at one time the senior part¬ 
ner of Messrs. Fairlie, Furgussoii &■ Co., Dr. Busteed 
holds to the tradition wliich places Lord Clive’s residence 
on the site of the Royal Exchange : other authorities 
maintain that Xo. 9, Clive Street, now occupied by Messrs. 
Graham & Co., was the dwelling honoured by the great 
founder of the Indian Empire of Great Britain. A 
tablet, erected at Lord Curzon’s order, commemorates 
the fact that No. 1, New China Bazar, was the town- 
house of Sir Philip Francis. 

Driving southw^arcl down the western .side of Dalhousie 
Square we have the General Post Office and some magni¬ 
ficent commercial buildings on our left. The dome of 
the Post Office is one of the most conspicuous iaiid-marh«? 
of Calcutta. The building was designed by Mr. W. B.. 
Granville, and completed .in 1868. The flight of steps 
at the corner formed by Koila Ghat Street and Charnock 
Place (i.e., the western side of Dalhousie Square), and the 
spacio.us Corinthian Colonnade scarcely fall sho.rt of 
being impressive. 

Hare Street meets the southern corner of 'Dalhousie 
Square. , .A .tablet, in the wall of No. 7, Church Lane, .marka 
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the residence of David Hare (1775-1842) the pioneer in 
Bengal of the cause of education. This is, we believe 
incorrect. David Hare resided in No. 1, Hare Street 
now occupied by the offices of The Indian Field and 
Messrs. Innes Watson. The Church Lane house was not 
many years ago a range of godowns to which a top storev 
and an entrance from.Hare Street were added. Clo^ Jo the 
wuth-west corner of the Tank compound is the Dalhousie 
Institute The portico dates from 1824, and contains a 
statue of Lord fiastmgs by Flaxman. 

/.fmonument and statue to be erected in honour 
of the Marquis of Hastings has been fixed upon by the committee and 
wdl be ne.'ir the iron gate in the enclosure of Tank-square fedna-thf 
Coyemment House It is intended we believe, that the monument lhall 

as fefwnfp/?!? stone, contrived in such a manner 

as to protect the marble figure from the eorrodins" influence nf hho. oqq 
in this, climate. Those fnterested in the s2jfet wilfbe glad^?^^ 
something of the statue, the sculptor, and the progress that bp>« Koo 
made in ite execution. The late John Flaxman Cf ProfeLor of SeuTn 
\w%f Royal Academy, was the artist employer In June 18S^‘ 
Jr. t laxnwn had almost finished two models for selection Ha 

pedestal which is afinrnAi^ *+■! raised upon a square 

the period of \!r al egoncal basso relievos. Happily at 

and?^r™rkm»h\dnrmen^^^^^^^ statue was fl^d! 

blocks Of marble that we Lve seen “^^^b^autifully pure 

at who have finished the best effnrf-f completing 

be no there , need 

the illustrious personage it is intenrlf^ equetly executed and worthy of 
is about ive^feet of tW 

•Jrfll stand about twelve —Calcuttn embellished pedestal 

eive. {jolcvita Government Gazette, February 7th 1828. 

0# l2Trf°t£ t Memorial collection. 

Iiisumnce Co and a Kh-Io of the Standard Life 

I.O.. and a httle further on are the Head Quarters 
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of tlie Telegrapii Departiiieiit, a gigantic biiildiiig of red 
brick, suriiiomited by a tower, reseiiibliiig an caiii- 

paiiile, 120 feet liigh. Tlie details of tiie building especially 
the iron gates will repay the reader for the trouble of 
inspection. This building was coiiiineiiced in 1873. 

It is difficult for the present writer to imagine what Dal- 
hougie Square can have looked like in the days when Ms 
"father was, like himself, a Bengal Chaplain. Crossing 
over from Howrah in a green lioat—there was no bridge in 
Ms time—my father would have seen a Dalhousie Square 
without the present Writers’ Biiiidiiigs, Post Ofiice, Tele¬ 
graph Office, and without those iiiagriificent. commercial 
buildings which make one wonder why the Btrarid in 
London can afford to remain comparatively so humble. 

I cannot but help feeling that the “ Park ” of HolwelFs 
time is more within the range of niy imagination than is 
the ‘‘Tank Place” through which my parents in their 
short time in Bengal, iiiiist have passed so often. At Lord 
Curzon’s instigation the historical square has been placed 
under the control of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and a skilled landscape gardiner, Mr. Lane of the Botanic 
Gardens, has been entrusted with its beautification. 

Before we.turn to the right into Old Court House Street, 
we notice the Currency Office on our left. The Government 
acquired this noble edifice when the Agra and Master- 
man’s Banks failed. The reader who has an interest in 
what may be called commercial architecture should not 
fail to inspect the interior as well as the exterior of this 
finely proportioned office. 

South of the Currency office runs Mango Lane. Mission 
Row, which leads into the lane, is the old '' Rope walk’’—a 
century and-a-half ago the evening promenade of .jaded 
civilians from the then Writers’ Buildings. Keeping 
on our way southwards down Old Court House Street we 
pass British . Indian Street, said hy Long and probably 
said without truth to have been the scene of a fierce 
struggle in the day of the famous siege. 

We have now reached the Great Eastern Hotel. On 
the South side of that enormous building is Waterloo 
Street and opposite the Hotel rises the lofty and recently 
erected Ezra Mansions, which have covered the site of 
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an old house where, according to Long once fK 

pugnacious Commander-in-GhieC Generaf Claverinr 

Tlie hour and the place is now reached for tiffin. We can Hln ,, i- 

::KTiSeriVaiH^^ 

Srn4'';dv;rtisS'‘4^^^^^ TuraE”¥™ ^upffot 

Creighton at tSe New fen ’ ™Tn*‘®“-“* 

?.ssssis:ss,s.“ ss's 

day in the week oi wM:d:&“rrnrtir IP e 


the Peoprief 0 ^ of tlie LondoriSwra S^o uTof^-‘“°T^^ f^” ™“ 

se^^eral alcoves convenient)y intersn'Tsed in 1 . 

prepared the best collation.” In v^n wiU always be 

mil be 80 arranged that a vaiietv nf nnr^ ^ accommodation 

mixing with others, or being sublet fo tLlrfr'’^-themselves without 
amusement ’ ’ The ladv dotli nrn5a«l-V i^itrusion usual at public places of 

0 admiraWeCrSn . triXw”" 

can eat yom‘oysters and dririk youraristocratic clieTaele 

hours be Hingwhe^-e vo irmnr^ll^^^^ and not within a few 

whole weeks to brinyvour oyster 4 frnm J^u 

Have we not to-dav- ‘“the grevho^d^ o^mrF^'’T • 

as Such luxuries from Diamond Harhnm- ^^ng 

ioa tell us that vou have fitted “nn twn ’i foysters. ? 
tfemen, and an aiiditional well forthelyste^s- n 

tom we had you not oidy as one whofe ^ and glorious Creigh- 

witfcrjiife seraple or diffidence but ohn ^ 7® plainsmen accept 

eelMtiak who from high hill tmlrn L L ' prototype of those .hi|fr 

rf«M to t|» skins of their inferior^Ld boldTh^f cHmate of the 

hm fa>hn m pleasant places '‘Tx»,x ^ ^ Calcutta 

donof ,g«tlelen.4d'^4^diti4d **>« acoommoda- 

fordwan stew, «r;ed up i^a ti^ i^ighly Sasomd 
fcth ish, and fowl. ^ O^r menu is consisting of a mixture of 

J ^efer -cold h»m, cold chickened <^hat we 

f. » Plaw where to sleep, and as the tim^ go search 

Sf ^ ah the Old^Conrf ^ 

™ tllkjj. We shah dance from a ^ House,at 3-30 p.m., on turtle 

uuon remember any previous 
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oecMsioii ftri tke e:rnt!Hii(.L roijitl Lavi* dassfui a ruiiiuft aff<'r «upper, 

for as oiir eoiiteiaporanr, tia* autiion .-.s of Harthj /lows' La;-- '»('orTed ^‘Et'rry 
lady, tvon to your hniaWe sei-wiet drlr k at a bottle per uccl 

the li^entlemeri drink four as inueli.’ flyt wo oun't dine with 

Lord CorawMllis ovtry day ^o in ordkaary wt‘ !i4\e a liaht supper 
about 10 o'fiot'k, a aiass or two of witii a t'rii‘-t and < liir-o. Our ho^hih- 
hurdqr brin'is us the smokioa wl icii our will not 

tolerate at any co*t, «nci then ahoTJ+ 11-0 i .ji. we sLa i Eut tiini Isj, but lie 


CHAPTER IX- 

Dum Bum, 


4 Dam, the former home of the illustrious Bengal Artillery and 

■ttie birtii-plaee of the world-dr»ded bullet, one has a choice of routes The 
moHt comfortable plan is to take a first class ghari and drive there and 
A fonvenitmt train to Dum Bum Cantonments Station may be cau<^ht 
in the early morning at Sealdah, and the tourist can either retiirn by train 
in nif> Hfteraoon or else take ,a ticca ghari at Dum Dum and drive to meet 
the elcnnc tram ■ at Belgachia.. He should in this case be careful to set 
mt0 the tram that goes to Calcutta wl College Street. The cyclist of 
coiifM*, needs only to study the map.] ^ 

Ik ancient times the site of Dum Dum seems to have 
been covered by an ancient forest —a home of buffaloes 

century Calcutta sportsmen 
established their Jockey Club and refreshment room (the 
bread and cheese bungalow”) at the South corner of 
bealdah, opposite the Baitakhana, and thence went in 
search of tigers and wild boars at Dum Dum. The 
nei^bomhood of Sealdah was, as we have seen, the site 
of Llive s bnlliant flank attack on the Nawab on the 
foggy morning of February 5th, 1757. The consequent 
treaty was signed at Dum Dum, where Clive ericted 

tas coimtrj-lioiise. 

Dam Dum as an artillery station dates from 1783 ■ but 
lor many years it was only used in the cold weather- It 

Artifler Head Quarters of the Bengal 

Artillervunnl the year 1853. On his way to the statiL 
the reader mav perhaps care to peruse these few notes 
on the ongin of the Bengal Artillery. 

- f«w 

in tel Anwan War in 1664 anoIM tn Shaistah Khan, 

<>mjwny of CoAfmS the loan of a 

Chittasrasg waa un^* eontemnlaiion one ^ later, "when the capture of 

<sf islaBtry »tre deapatched to the nle prdnimee and six companies 

fa L Itt? of ^he’ r*** Nicholson’s 

iimmt and te ™w.” fa H«The cf rt ®un-toom crew”-“the 

Lourt of Directors ordered regular 
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Artillery eompaiiif''' to be formed at fjf the PrtHide!iue«, Itoaiun f".itho“ 
lies,'"black indiaiis,” "pc-rsom of mixed breed’’ were under no 
be admitted to set foot in our labfU'utories or any «ff tiu* military miiga- 
zines” or liav'O “a copy or sight of any .‘iceounts or t-aper-a r^-Iatiny to any 
military stores whatever.” Anj' officer or soldier wdiO shoaid many a Papist 
or whose wife should become one wih at once to be traristVrred to the 
Infantry! 

la 1756 the strength of the Company^ exclusive of citdaiis at the outpo'^ts, 
was 4§ men. In Deceniberv Clive brought with him bfi Artiilerymeu from 
Madras, and in March 1757, a detachoieiit of Artillery under Rofieit Barker 
arrived from Bombay. After his victories, Clive in June 1758 orgarii'^ed these 
details into an Artillery Company: and in IScptember this Company was sub¬ 
divided : 

1st under Captain Jennings, accompanied Colonel FoiTlbs expedi¬ 
tion to the Northern Cirears and distinguished itself at the seige of 
Musulipatam and the battle of Condore. A small dcdail had been 
left behind at Patna in 1758, and was nearly uniiiliilated in an 
engagement with the forces of Shah Allam (1760). The survivors 
were attached to the 1st Company on its retnm to the Presidency. 

2Qd under Captain Broadbridge, did splendid service at Bidderah 
on November 25, 1759. The whole of this Companj^ perished in the^ 
awful massacre at Patna in October 1763. 

Consequent upon this disaster, the first Oompany wms first reinforced and 
then sub-divided, and in September, 1763, a third company was formed. It' 
is needless to add that the artillery contributed to the success of every 
memorable campaign, and did their work under the greatest difficulties as 
draught bulioefca only—slow to move to attack and certain of capture in 
case of defeat—could be provided for the guns. 

On August 5th, 1765, Clive divdded, the Bengal Army into three brigades 
and attached an Artillery Company to each brigade. A fourth Company was 
raised for the defence of Fort William. 

In 1770 a new organisation was effected. A fifth Company having been 
formed, the Corps was formed into a Battalion, with a Lieutenant-Colonel to- 
command- In the previous year lieutenant-Colone! Deane Pearse afflumed 
the command, and in the twenty years, during which he held it, he won for 
himself the proud distinction of being “the Father of the Bengal Artillery.’* 
How he found things his own words will tell us ; ‘ ‘When I first came into the 
Command of the corps, I was astonished at the ignorance of all who composed 
it. It was a common practice to make any midshipman, who was discontented 
^ with the India ships, an Officer of artillery, from a strange idea that a know- 
pledge of navigation would perfect an officer of that corps in the knowledge of 
artillery. They were almost all of this class, and their ideas consonant tO' 
the-elegant' military education which they had received. But thank Gcni I 

have got rid of all of them but seven.When I was at practice in 

1770, the fuzes burnt from 19 to 48 seconds, though of the same nature. 
The portfires were continually going out. The tubes would not burn ! The 
powder was infamous. The cartridges were made conical, and if it waS' 
necessary to prime with loose powder, a great quantity was re.quired to- 
fill the vacant cavity round the cartridge. The cartridge flew into pieces 
with common firing in a week. All this, I represented, but my represent- 
.ationwas quashed; the contractors still make the cartridges, the labora¬ 
tory is in the same hands .and I have no more to do with it than His 
Holiness at Borne.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Pearse, as a devoted friend of Warren Hastings, 
naturally and most unfortunately incurred the hostility of the Governor’s- 
enemies. His work was therefore constantly thwarted by the high dignitaries 
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wl:o cared n^ore to snub a foe than to promote the e^ciency of the serviPA 
But in securing for his officers quicker and more regular promotion and hi 
self superintending their scientific education, Pearse sten bv steo bniif . ’ 
the fame of the Bengal Artillery. ^ ^ P ^ It up 

In 1777 the re-organisation of the troops of the Nawab Vizier of OuHa 
aecessitatedtheextensioii of the sphere of the Bengal Artillery, and alsotn f h! 
organisation of '-Golundaz” or native companies of artillery for English 
vice. The .Mutiny of I&W proved the danger involved in Pearse’s ®pial, to 
have been really emtant, but in 1778 it certainly seemed a rel^ 
economy to convert the inefficient lasears into efficient artillery 
men. by the simple process of changing the marine designating 
of tne several pides from serang, tindal and lascar to subadar iemidar 
.and golunfe by increasing their pay, placing them on a footing wiS tto 
Infantry Sipahiffl. ^vmgthem a portion of European officers instilling a nride 
and eonudence in themselves and their profession, in a word bv raisino- tw 
conffitiou from that of miUtary pilots to^oldiers.” At Ihe same SSel the 

^ In I78rj, in accordance mth direct orders from England, the whole Armv 
re-orgamsed, and the Artillery was formed into a Begiment of three Bat^ 
taiions, but a year later it was converted into a Bri^^ade and nn T 

ft ..maiarf until 1796. lu June 1789, Colonet&e.llterllyear^'^l^^^^^^^ 

died m taieutta at the early age of 47. In 1796 a radioa] 

''' ^ the arranglmen\' 5?he 

•A tdieij as a Regiment of three Battalions was restor'=‘d 

in l8(lC)we meet with the first instance of the introduction of TTnr«^ 
nrt,dlery m Bengal. An, experimental Brigade of two Horse Artillerv vuns 
wu^^orgmisiHl at Hum Dum under the command of Lieute^nt 

The chief places of interest at Dum Dum are ■— 

1822 and consecrated 
to I monuments 

It ArtiUery. One of these is peculi¬ 

arly worthy of quoting m this place, for it is an eloquent 
totimony, not only to the distinguished career of an 

strenuous services of the 

i>CKly to wkcli he was attached: " 

hacred to the memory of Sir Alexander Macleod ■K'Tiifrii+• x* xi 

Mwt IIoa^Me Order of the Bath, Colonel of the h ^ Companion of the 

■m^er on the Staff of the A^y “nd 
»t JMm-Dmx on the SOtb August 1^1. Aged 64 

th® Army « a Cadet of Artillery in 1784 and TL* entered 

47 mam of imlateirupted Indian^dutv in I Rfm vT ^ that Army during 

^(an thedeirthrf Captain HutSiMlISe sIme^eorasfl^ Viscount 

(^mandAnt of the tta important ad.™ced no^t nf t? ^ ^ to succeed as 

Ramporah Tonk, and 

tiMtedipwtedtIle Artillei^f Sir B Ar.wi Bhowanee. In 

^ the field more^te md si^ o’*® 

t hmmm m- SiaA Thatm Tn iftif Ghoorkah Commander- 

e- ™, .a. «. BX.VfeSatTd'S.SS: 


DUM DL'M. 
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War. In Xovf*iiib(*r In- was t 'oruni.iidi.'nt r.i tba Ki'jiiint'iil I 

of Artillery, in %vhieli enpaeity. in ISla, ia- .a «f lu] ai.'efi Vi-* riiijb niiJ * ni.ar** | 

to the tielri and directed tlie AriiJlcry in the fircat sic a<' <‘p» lation- v>i irh tea'- j 

minated in the Asssauli and Capture of Blisirtpore in .lanuary j<ir Alex- | 

ander Maelcod died in Command cd The CV-rp-s, hciiioured by hi" Con.-ades as 
a gallant Soldier, esteemed as a hind ( Vanniaiiriei, uiid i'lekao d as a aoc,d iJian."’^ 

Ill the Churcliyard a tall coliiiiin—sadly in need of 
atteiition—•conimeiiiorates Ckilonel Thomas Deane Pearse, 
the trusty friend of Warren Hastings. The Colonel lies 
buried in the South Park Street Cemetery in Calcutta. 

The Cantonments "-“-Close to the South wail of the Snaail 
Arms Factory stands a lofty coliiiiiii erected in 1844. We 
give a portion of the inscription. 

“To the memory of Ca|)taiii Thomas Nicholl, L’entenaiit Chables 
Stewart, Sergeant-Major Mulhall, and the noii-eotnmissioned officers 
and men of the 1st Troop, 1st Brigade liengal. Horse Artillery, who fell 
in the performanee of their duty during the insurrection at and retreat 
from Cabnl in the months of November and Decemljer 1S4I and January 
1842, on W'hieh occasions of unprecedented trial officers and men upheld 
in the most noble manner, the character of the regiment to which they 
belonged. This gallant band formed the oldest Troop in the Bengal 
Artillery. It had previously been distinguished on numerous occasions, 
having served in Egypt, the Mahratta and Nepal wars, and in Ava. Also 
to the memory of the undermentioned officers of the Royal Artillery :— 

Lieutenant Chables Alexander Green, who perished in command of a 
detail of Shah Shaja’s mountain train, and whose gallant conduct 
emulated that of his comrade, Lieutenant Richard Maule, -who was 
killed at the outbreak of the insurrection in November, and Lieutenant 
Alexanandee Christie, killed in the Khybar Pass on the return of the 
victorious army under the command of Major-General Sir George Pollock, 

■G.C.B., of the Bengal Artillery.” 

Tbe Small Arms Factory. —Permission to visit this 
most interesting factory must be obtained from tbe officer 
in charge some days before the projected visit. The rooms 
in which the ammunition boxes are constructed will he first 
visited, and then we shall be shown the various machines 
casting and filing the separate portions of the brass cart¬ 
ridge tubes, and finally putting them together ^ After 
passing through a number of machines, each contributing. 

Bome detail of perfection to the brass cartridge tubes, the 
tubes are submitted to clever little boys who, with great 
rapidity and accuracy, test each case to see whether they 
will fit into little instruments of the size of the essential part 
of the regulation rifles. Before entering the explosive 
department the visitor must make over any matches he may 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Upper Portion op the Strand. 

77i« Barik of Bengal—Imperial Library—IJofcnk BriLg^~-~ 
The Royal Mhit — Mayo Hospital — XnuO'Hah 
Gkdt. 

In a previous ramble we inspected the Strand Road 
from the Fort as far as Chaiidpai Ghat. We will com¬ 
mence this morning at the historic landing place of Sir 
Philip Francis and his colleagues. 

The Strand Road is esseiitiaiij a piece of Mew Calcutta. 
Looking at Apjohn’s map of 1794 we see the long line of 
roadway running up the present Clive and Dharmahatta 
Streets occupying the position of Calcutta’s river face- In the 
year of the Siege, 1756, the river flowed where these streets 
now are. As the river retreated westwards, land was re¬ 
claimed and in 1826 the task of building a “Xew Strand’’ 
was commenced. At one spot, and I think at one spot 
only, was it necessary to interfere with former arrange¬ 
ments. Chandpal Ghat has apparently not changed its 
position. Close to it in 1820 was a house occupied by a 
Mr. Tyler and to the North of the house was a grove of 
trees—‘‘the beautiful trees of the Respondentia.” 
Contemporary Newspapers bear witness to the heart-burn¬ 
ings which the f elling of these trees created. The Responden¬ 
tia Walk, the ancient haunt “of those fond of moonlight 
rambles, and of children with their train of servants as no 
horses were allowed to go on it” was swallowed up in the 
Strand. Southwards the road was carried on to join with 
Garden Reach, passing East of where Prinsep s Ghat now 
stands and along what is now called Napier Road. 
The continued retreat of the river has left room for a new 
Strand Road to the West of the old one. Calcutta folk as 
they drive in the cool of the evening are wont to re,gret their 
inability to continue their way further along the river hank.. 

F, GO 11 
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They do iiot realise the extent to which the original Stranri 
Road hai been deserted by the river. ° 

The Strand Road was not completed until 1831 In 1S9^ 
the Respondentia had been cleared away, a site martli 
out for a New Mint, and the banks of the riveT w 
Colvin’s Ghat northwards sloped and plotted with grass 
Near to the Mint was to have been the Bi.shop’s 
but nothmg came of this idea. The sordid eagencies of 
commercial activity have defeated those early sehemos 
im malpng northern Calcutta beautiful. To drive fro^ 
^»dpal Glit to Nimtollak is i„v»Sb^ 

-torture to our nerves. a 

, f ® soon come 

to the Bank of Bengal. These buildings were erected 
in the year 1825 at the cost of Rs. 61 500 In IQnn 
Nos. 1 & 2 Strand Road and No. 1 Esplanade, West, were 
acquired under the Land Acquisition Act. The large hall 
*e berth and South wings, and the extension towards the 

£n rCo.^r'l87r -^^^kintosh, 

”7 Minto and 

mt-eting. To obviate any chance of the Rnnt 

of shareholders it was provided that not the hands of a clique 

held by any sinele sharehnlflA»- \+ than a lac of stock should be 

to Government was set at five lacs* ‘ f a limitation of advances 

-was probably borrowed from t ptnction,- writes Mr. Brungate, 

statute of 1695 prohibited the sLk fmm the Bank of England. The 
permission of Parliament ^ advances without the ex. 

of &e Crown as much as thoTe of the Bfnt 

in im, and his constant demands nnfh^Tv provision set aside 

Bank' in the utmost difficulty and oeri^ for ^vances involved the 

Bean fresh in the minds of tL f I’ecolleetion of tliis must have 

Bank of Ei^lank Again, the 

iTO per cent, till the LodifieatterS ^ interest than 

^mblamce in the eonsUtution of th^ tJS^f^ ^ of 1839. Other points of re- 
Bank on its formation took referred to.’’ The 

of Calcutta opened on May 1 W ® ^ provincial Bank 

^eneieawasestabHshedani4Z^;„^^^^^^ the numerous Mofussil 

received a new Charter and year the Bank 

erto of wheTno lew years later, came the 

dmm. Indeed, the f ^ Bouses in Calcutta closed 

^reentmreserveforitelSLf«®^^^^^^ ^^y Bad only five 

The Bank ^ ^ if meet the Banker^s 

that the the year, .and with 

to the staf. jgqo „ ^ bonus of one month’s pay to be 

in respect 






THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY. 


Passing Oil our way, we find ourhelves befiin* tli^* Iriiper- 
ial Library. Tlie building was designed by tlie auiateur 
arcliitect, C. K. Robinson, whi> gave tile Oeliterioiiv 3lerii- 
'orial to Calcutta, and it is said to represent in piaster and 
rubble tlie portico of the Temple of the Winds at Atliens, 
It was erected as a iiieiiituial to Sir C. Wetcaibn, Governor 
Creiieral in 1836, and '’"the einaiicipator of the Iiidiaii 
Press.” The entrance is by a stairc-ase under a coloiiiiacle 
on the East side of the biiiidiiig. (Turn up Hare Street.) 
A few years ago the lower floor was occupied by tin? Agri¬ 
cultural and Horticultural Society, and the upper floor by 
the Calcutta Public Library (founded in 1835 tstablislied 
at the Metcalfe Hall in 1844). Soiue four years ago the 
building was taken over, and, after a weeding out of 
uiiiieeded volumesj the Library was anialgaiiiated with 
the Imperial Library brought hither from. Government 
Place, and under the experienced directon of Mr. Mac- 
farlaiie of the British Museiiiii, a splendid Library has 
been provided for the benefit of the Calcutta Public. 
It was ofteiied on 30tii January 1903, by the Viceroy 
Lord Curzon who had originated and carried out the scheme 
and who in his speech explained the history and objects of 
the undertaking. Ail interested in Old Calcutta will do 
well to inspect the ancient prints exposed to \aew on the 
stair-case walls. 

We now, crossing Hare Street, find on our right the Port 
Commissioners Offices, the Government Port Offices, erected 
in 1890 and the Custom House buildings. 

No. 13 Strand Road it the Calcutta Sailors’ Home. 
Tfie original home was founded in Bow Bazar in the house 
which is now the office of the Commissioner of, Police. The 
present building was erected, under Lord Lawrence’s special 
care with funds procured by the sale of the former home. 

We pass through a gauntlet of shipping offices on one 
side and godowns on the other til! we reach Harrison 
Road and the Howrah Bridge. 

In the year 1855-56 a committee was appointed to con¬ 
sider proposals for a bridge across the Hughly, at or near 
Calcutta, but the subject was allowed to drop, until 1868 
when the idea was revived. Sir W, Grey, the then Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of Bengal, was in favour of a road-bridge 
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at Aniieniaii Gliat, but suggested a floating-bridge 
a temporary measure.” The question of a more 
permanent structure was, apparentiy, mixed up with the 
question of a central railway station for Calcutta. The ~ 
Govemmeiit of India concluded that it would be wiser to 
construct a bridge higher up the river and bring passengers 
by rail into Sealdah. In the meanwhile they were prepared 
to give their support to the proposed floating road-bridge. 
In 1871 an Act was passed to enable the Lieutenant- 
Govenior (Sir G. Campbell) to construct, at the expense of 
Government, a bridge across the Hughly, to fix tolls, 
and to appoint the Port Commissioners to carry out the 
purposes of the Act. In moving for leave to bring in this 
Bill, the Hon’hie Sir Ashley Eden stated that a contract 
had" been entered into with Sir Bradford Leslie and that 
it was hoped the bridge would be completed by the 
beginning of 1873, at a cost not exceeding £150,000. 
The several portions of the bridge were manufactured 
ill England and put together in Bengal. 

The construction of the Calcutta-Howi'ah floating-bridge over the Hugbly 
was completed in 1874 under the supervision of Mr. (Sir) Bradford Leslie, c.E., 
K.f.l.E. An unfortunate accident by which two sections of the bridge were 
destroyed, occurred on the 20th March, 1874. The steamer Bgeria broke 
from her moorings in the river, and came into eoilision with the bridge, dam¬ 
aging and sinking three pontoons, and completely destroying two hundred 
feed of the superstructure of the bridge, especially the main truss-girders 
whieh were twisted and torn to pieces. The sunken pontoons were recovered, 
but a good deal of expenditure was incurred in clearing the w^reek, and great 
delay was caused. Altogether the cost of repairing the damages caused by this 
accident was estimated to hr*' e been over Rs. 80,000. Had n ot this accident 
fiapfjened and much valuable time been lost owing to materials not being 
supplied within contract dates, the bridge would have been completed 
i>etweeia Ist January 1873, and June, 1874. It was, however, opened for 
traffic on the 17th of October, and after that date proved to be of great utility, 
s4ome 40.000 or 60,000 foot passengers crossing it daily. It was described at 
the time as a structure of much novelty and originality in its design,. . Its. 
length was stated to be 1,628 feet between abutments, and its cost fo' iia've' 
amounted to about £220,000. 

The exaction of tolls has for^ many years been a matter 
of the p^t. Just above Howrah Bridge we notice some 
large native BatMng Gh§-ts. 

The Royal Mint. 

So long ago as 1687, an Assay Master, a Mr., Smith,, was 
sent onl from England on a salary of £60 per annum. In 



















September 1704, we find the Council complaining that 
would be much better for the Company to ■ 

Measure, instead of selling it in chests fhe Worn o 

the Mint is not allowed them, tnthout the 
beavv custom dues wliich they reiu»e 
On October 17th, 1709. they write ■ 

■ “ The Goveruinent haviiic often re£u^■■.i to te.:o- ° ‘',^gre.,i 

ivins’s trcasnry. hascau«.d their *"3'‘ ™' fj'. of onr nin..t...T 

we write to inulras advisins tliem theiei; . .m 'yf * jovtu tie 

ships should arriire with their hehmuui- h \!-'*<l'»‘isfUPtH’S: and 

^ilveruiieoined. tvbichwill be amuel! tueoin tk- crmpany’- 

now w have pot the Sahih':. perwami. Ue . '-•> j . .^vaota- 

t,.eo.ure at Moladahad IMar.-nedahad I. .o utrIr IT it 

peons than Jladi-as rupees shr uhi rtev ee e. .i i a- ■ ^ ^ 

the Mogul Emperor granted the "id r‘Si“s tiw Xawah. 

of tire mint at ilursl^dahad. but. desp.te » ' V t„ pvail him- 

.la’far Klran, firstly 

self of the privilege. The hfth article u* - a t AlVn'Ocar iCalcutta] in tli 

Suraj-ud-Danlah provided J“‘™!' j'J',™‘monev "sfrukku Caleutta, be of 

same manner '‘sVl- ,,t,..s)..-dal.ad. "TSie Fanvaunab 

e<iual weight and mieiiess vutb that [ 7 a > but after iun-'b 

for the Calcutta Mint was granted by the "'V' ‘ ^ g 

opposition on the part of the lie Mognl's I.ead and 

n i^sriri!;:e|:ffr^prev- 

Sh^mirt 3*'-- Prtusep at Fhalta; in 17S4 

lie handed over his tools to tlie Government. 

In 1791 a Mint was established on ^and 

flourishing The 

SCkl83t*.o.o.jieaby,heS,.»pa«dS..^^^^ 

day oi March 1824, the 

N. w. Forbes, laid tlie foundation stone ^ of 

Stot SEwtSkd otravc'ke “ Til Mo. the 
ievel of (the old) Mint, so that there )s 

SndkkVrh.ld to be “a copy . 

oToiisr&f 

l5»*liySs 

■fcOBS of cowries in 1753. 



ilsions, or the temple of Minerva at Athens 

g was completed in six years, and was 
831. Up to April 30th, 1833, twenty-fom 
en expended on the New Mint—eleven for 
ry and thirteen for the buildings. Another 
^ainly on building) were expended during the 

1835 was memorable for the passing of 
ablislung a unifom coinage with a British 
3 whole of British India, 
r JImt, to the N. E. of the Silver Mint was 
^ In front of it are the residence of the Mint 
fhces, the Library, Assay Office and Labora- 

f. is from 
ie Bool to Calcutta (Mitchell) 

r to the Mint must be provided with a ticket 

wlcf procured on application 

Master. At the gates are guards and a 
nsigns an official to act as conductor. The 
ted IS the department known as the pre- 
Here the silver is received in the shape 
a, such as dollars, from the merchants who 
charge of per cent, to have the metal 
' rupees. The silver is first weighed, then 
sample taken for the Assay Master. The 

the fineness of 
^i^^i^hllion is next made 
int proper. It goes first to the bullion 
ffin" I® and registered by two'' 

UDg or disposed of outside to purchasers 

deSsr'’, ““ «>• 3 

“.King room, ttero 
t TOth It, for every pot, the proper 

f’coJper”'W'°'' being eleven parts^of 

two ingrediPTiJ rnelter receives 

TOvht^? ®^P^ble of holding 

rt of th^^f^ ntpees when the metals 

naterial he will carry away in 
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each pot will be "^scissel/ or leavings from tiie^piiEcMng 
and other machines- He receives delivery of the bullion 
ill an iron trolly nmning on rails, each trolly holding four 
pots in four separate compartments. Each of these is 
sealed by the bullion room master, and is padlocked by 
the inelter, who is thenceforth responsible lor the fnll 
aiiiomiit, so long as the silver remains in his department. 

In the meiting room are four stacks of chiiimeys with 
eight furnaces to each stack. There are also three smaller 
stacks for gold melting. The crucibles are i.nade.of plum¬ 
bago, and, when charged, are lifted by a travelling crane, 
swung round and placed in the furnaces. When fused; 
the metal is stirred to mix together the silver and copper. 
The crane again hoists up the crucibles, and the molten 
amalgam is poured into moulds, converting it into bars or 
ingots, 33 such being formed from every pot of 13,000 tolas. 
Prior to this a ‘ muster’ has been taken from each pot for 
assay purposes, this being done by granules of the molten 
metal being dropped into water. If pronounced up to 
the required standard the ingots, after being dressed by 
two beautiful machines, one of which removes the rough 
edges and the other the irregular top caupd by the mould¬ 
ing, are passed on to the roiling mills. But before 
leaving the melting department, the visitor will be 
shown some elaborate and beautiful processes for recover¬ 
ing the particles of silver which may have splashed out 
among the ashes of the furnace during the^ melting, 
or may lurk in the charcoal, a layer of which is placed 
over each crucible to prevent the copper from oxidiz- 
•ing by contact with the air. To show- the nicety 
of these operations, it is sufficient to say ^that the 
average working loss in the melting room is only 20 
tolas per lakh of rupees, or one five thousandth part 
of the metal dealt with. 

The silver ingots are rolled out cold, passing through 
successive rollers till they emerge in the form of strips 
one sixteenth part of an inch thick. These also undergo 
a .process of fine rolling in an adjoining room. A 
blank called a ‘'muster’ (sample) is then cut out of 
each .strip and weighed this' shows whether the metal 
has .'been rolled. to . the correct standard of thickness. 
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The strips of silver next go to the •Di7r>rln'«rt- i • 

which are ranged round a large circle 
puncWng machines vary from^the standard by th^ 
minutest fraction of an inch, and each step of silt 
IS passed into one or other of these according to t\ ‘ 

weight of the‘muster’ above mentioned, any stht er i" 

m rolling being thus rectified without further^trowbl 
In punching, seven per cent, of blanks is obtSLrl f ' 

The blai:|Ji:s now pass to the weighing room wIiata -uk 

are subiected to one of the most helutiM’ 
processes known to science The one ^^®chanical 

eal prer Sion. So delirafp T 

». 5.,.ct. difc.2ST„“ £ " 

‘7 ■" 4k‘l?th “pe“‘ 
passingTbknk | “I ^ f i®/Uowed either xvay in 
blanks' are ttelt^d wlnft^^^ requirements. Light 
through a filing machine which rS Tfew^L^KT'^ 

from one of the surfaces of rto m , *®^,Particles 
weight. ^ ^ ^ 

gives them tL^aiSredg^whichTlv b 

's 

brittle by the h^mS^ fhTt '^‘’“P^ratively hard and 
to. Annealing contetten subjected ' 

Wssels, mating them'rAfl hlants in iron ■ 

them into a bath of siiln^°*’ thereafter plunging 

softens them af ten as 

the copper oxide whTch fo removing 

the process of heatinv surface during 

by this operation thev arc and blanched 

raent where the final nroc^*^^ coining depart- 

namely, milling and givint manufacture, 

amof the coins, is^S&eVTal®'”^ on the two 

100 coins a minute anrl tn ’ machine strikes 

mmute. and the noise here is deafening. 
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After they are coined, the rupees are put up by 
weight ill bags of Rs. 2,000. They are then sent to 
the bullion office to have their weight recorded, after 
which they are delivered to the ringing department. 
Here, every rupee is carefully examined on both surfaces 
and also round the rim, and any that are dejective are 
thrown out. The good coins are next struck against a 
stone ; if they give out a ringing sound they are passed, 
if dumb they are rejected. They are now ready for issue. 

The coining of goklmohiirs is performed in-exactly 
the same way as rupees. 

The copper mint, however, has some slightly different* 
processes. The metal is received from Australia in slabs 
of the proper degree of purity. These are made red hot, 
and in this condition are rolled out to the proper thick¬ 
ness. Then the hot strips are plunged into a cold bath, 
the sound made resembling the roar of a tiger. The 
strips are next dipped into a hot sulphuric bath, to 
remove any oxide, and from a dull iron colour they emerge 
bright and coppery in hue. The other processes are 
precisely the same as in the silver mint, except that the 
process of counting is performed on tables having a 
number of cavities. Es. 50 worth of pice, or 3,200 pieces 
fill up 400 holes in the table. When ail the cavities 
are charged, the bottom of the table is swung down, and 
the pice drop into a bag held at the end of the shoot. 
The copper ‘ scissel, ’ it may be added, not paying for 
re-working, is sold to outside purchasers. 

In a tour round the Mint the visitor wiU also have 
^s^en the engravers’ room, where designs are cut into hard 
•steel dies; the vaults where all coin and bullion is locked 
up at night and guarded by sentries ; the workshops 
where the machinery is repaired and the boxes for pack¬ 
ing up the copper coins are made; and the counting 
room where the copper coins are finally packed. The 
counting of the Mint, it may be mentioned, facilitated 
by several ingenious processes, and tested at every point, 
is so, accurate that the currency office accepts the Mint 
seals on each box as a guarantee of correctness. It may 
not be generally, known that the Calcutta Mint is the 
largest in the world. When employed to its full capacity, 
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1874 TIiiq t. was opened on September 8tlf 

Ste't .LTSL“~r“r "-s™ 

tected from the public ™Pro- 

desire to gratify anv morWd p"^ .li® perhaps, have no 
Tothesacfed wLTof the «Pot. 

their dying and hTii« the Ganges the Hindus have to bring 

dead. Much that^I fakulSd cremate the bodies of thf 
has been written on the u’ c^ie s blood run cold 

eick on the Sr bants 

he urged on behalf of crei^tmu'^lr-’ f course, 

years, however the aetn^rp ’.n- * Bengal, in past 
the bodies of the dea^ cremation was scamped, and 
ri^er. InlSi nrono'l c^t wholesale into the 
tice, but in deferent to the®f® t® prevent the prac- 
t«on. they were allowed to 

for consideration once mnl • ® ^’^hjeet came up 

Beadon was SSan? On ^^®^ Cecid 

discu®ed by a Co Tnmi' +tpp and was thoroughly 

mended that the bodies* o7 who recom- 

bumed at public expense. paupers should be 







CHAPTER XI 

Howrah: and S:i:bpu,r. 

The RA::iLm’AY STATioN.—Caicutta, as the visitor will, 
not fail to note, is provided with quite one of the most* 
dismal ^and c-oiiteiiiptible railway stations in the world. 
The discomfort to the European is a siiiall evil as 
compared with the bustling and indignities to which 
native t:raveliers are expensed. In the eim of the 
humble pilgrim the iiniformed Eurasian Ticket Col¬ 
lector is an incarnation of the British Eaj, and he goes 
back to Ms obscure village only too often with a tale 
of harsh treatment and patience ill rewarded. It is not 
the fault of the Railway Cenupany. The Traffic Manager' 
will do his best to make his subordinates uiiderstaiid that 
they are thc^ servants of the liiimbiest coolie who lias paid 
for his ticket as well as the CTOveriimeiit official in Ms 
luxurious special carriage. Philosophy is well enough : but 
the trains have to start- at fixed hours, and the humble 
coolies, herded together "Tike a flock of silly sheep,” can 
be, stupid and annoying to such ai:i extent that both the 
amiojance and the stupidity appear to be a fine art rather" 
than ^ a natural gift. [Si:nce the above was in print, the 
building of a new station has been commeneed.] 

The East Indian Railway is a State affair. It is interest¬ 
ing? therefore? to note that when, in the years 1840 and 
1841, projects for extending the benefit of railway com¬ 
munication to India were first discussed by private capi¬ 
talists in England, the 0-over nine lit of India, distmstfu! 
of the speculators, were inclined to adopt a hostile atti¬ 
tude. In, 1844 a committee was, appomted at Bombay 
with .the idea of constructing a line from that Presidency to 
the foot of, the .Ohats, yet, although an ambitious scheme' 
for a; "‘Great Indian Peninsula” Company wms launched. 
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official recognition of the desirability of building railway! 
mindia. Under Lord Hardinge’s rule theCoSlai? 
a free provision of land for an experimental line to a nrn- 
^sed East Indian Company. ” In July 184-6 
Harffinge, who had been absent during the deliberations d 
the Council in the previous year, recorded his views in a 
datesmanhke Minute. The Bast Indian Railway CompSi? 
was thus launched on its way. In October 1858 the^line 
to_the Agai river was opened; in October 1859 to 

fcl ’ in February 1862 to 

pecember 1862 to Benares.'^ In 1866 
Calcutta, the capital of modern India, was connected bv 
old Mogul capital, Delhi. 

PeIhawrrX\?®P®^'^t Tn travel to 

^V.^he^r V tL SITgal nL^ut ro'Te^oUyKhrbTd 


Churches. 

Before^tSt‘~?’^* ? consecrated in 1833. 

fiffd ui^f, m a room 

ChaneF k. “ Episcopahan 

altar. The Church” Bishop’s College served the 

prettiness anH ;f n mthout a certain claim td 

a few feet’ would be^af of fBe nave could be raised 

A handso’me W nff n* to tie eye. 

John Stalkart of Clin presented to commemorate 

tower7^’d(^eltea^^oO‘f’'?’ by its two 

»ueQ!Cated to Our Lady of a Prosperous Voyage. 


Old Bishop’s Collehe. 

fiad the^lovCTn^^nd *0 river bank, w 

gineermg College— commenced t 









BISHOPS COLLEGE. 


1 i 3 

bi* iiri a Tiieoiogk'al Oi!!<^ge f«»r loilia by 

Bishop Middleton. In 1819 the Bishop .-iiropeded in 
iiidiiciiig tile Society fortln‘ PropugatioL of tie* Gur-pel to 
oxteiidits energies to India, and, stiumlatfai by thn sin-cess, 
lie iiiiilertook the task of biiiidiiig a ijoMege \eliirh lit-re at 
the gateway of British India should (iaiin Tii4‘ Liinl for 
By royal letters fif eomniand, coileetioi,.:^ tor the 
.^College were made in every parish in Enghnel, and tlie 
great religious societies, tin* Society tor the F^ropagation 
of Christian Knowledge the Church Missionary Society* 
the British and Foreign Bible Society came iorw’ard 
with liberal donations to assist the venerable Society 
lor the Propagation of the CTOSpel, and the Bishopi. The 
site—then covered by an experimental forest of 
teak-trees—was given b}' the Coverimieiit of India. To- 
the College, Cambridge sent as first principal o-iie of 
the most accomplished of her bons—Dr. Mill, a man who 
has been regarded by authorities m cuiiipeteiitto form an 
opinion as w^ere Dean Church and Canon Bright as “the 
greatest of Cambridge Divines.’’ The institution ivas plan-, 
lied on far too large a scale : it too ambitiously .. aimed at 
reproducing by the Ganges the College life of its founder’s 
ow’ii university. Heber, on his arrival, failed to appreci¬ 
ate Ms predecessor s scheme, and was too much hurried 
about in the visitation of his vast diocese to be able to grap¬ 
ple with a bewildering mass of details which would 
perhaps have only been settled by the masterly hand of 
Middleton, Bishop Janies, w^ho consecrated the Chapel, felt 
keenly that a fatal mistake had been made in commencing 
• on so grand a scale. Even after the large sums of money 
expended in draining the soil, the Government has not 
succeeded in rendering the place healthy: the Church could 
never have hoped to find the funds for such work. 
Accordingly in Bishop Johnson’s episcopate, the Sihpur 
buildings- were vacated, and sold to the Government, a site 
for the College having been found in the Lower Circular 
Road. The Chapel is still maintained as a Church, and 
services are held there. 

The Botanic Garden. 

Passing on to the South, we enter the beautiful Botanic 


F 
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Garden—|he pride of Calcxitta. With a # 
nearly one mile in extent the garden covers somtlllT 
It was commenced in 1786, under the 
pany,whichGeneralKyd. okhe Roya Com. 

Supemitendent. Among the naiMs of asthe first 

stands that,of the great EoxburX that .f XAt ^’^poo^sors 
lich (Nathan Wolfiia Jew wEme tf R Wal- 

in the service of the Danish East India p 
and Falconer. Hooker “ 

had fallen into the hands of a learned Ket 7 *^® garden 
poor landscape garden^ There. butarather 

a.y snohUplaiS tS pL „S“'y” 

Of Stately palms, the sacred de^odars of Bmm? th 
and orchid houses, the picturesque lakes Xth i 
fowl, w^ll not fail to dehght the eyT ofE X 
ignorant in the scienre nf ^ the most 

cnlturist. The SarWaXtrL 
oircumference,isVf W^^^^ 900 feet in 

Milton’s idea of Paradise excentliSXt 
instead of a hill, than an:^hing^I evtl Iw 

oiler who has vi< 4 i+p<^ u ® trav- 

Penang _wiU certainly miss hertir^ni^^X?^ 


ways he ^rako f^d tK^ but in manj 

Calcutta garden are in their own'ErsuiXS 



CHAPTER XII 

The Indian Museum. 

The Asoica Gaiienj, 

Immediately ■ beMiid tie Cloveriiiiieiit Art School is tii6 
Asoka Gallery, an institiitioii -wMcii owes its existence to 
Sir C. Elliot, and afiords to residents in Calcutta a rnag- 
nificent opportunity for the study of BnddMst India, 

111 the ye^ra 327—324 B, the M.ie«Hio!]iao eoH<|iieror, A!eiand,C‘r, 

made himself master of the Punjab. la tiie 4 one of 323 he died at Babyloia. 
Before two years had passed the Greek prni.f'r to the East of the Indus wa» vir- 
taaliy extinct- No sooner had the news of Alexander’s death readied beyond 
the Hindu Koosh than a general native r(*volt took place*. Chandnigupta, a 
native adventurer who assumed the leadership in thensiiig, was u. scion on 
his father’s side of the Royal House' of Magiidlia—!modem jBchar), but dt?- 
riving his caste from a mother of humble birth, the stigma uf social iiiferS- 
ority was attaelied to Mm. Having recruited an army from the heree preda¬ 
tory elans on the North-West frontier, he wrested the Punjab from the Greek 
garrisons, then dethroned the Hindu King of ^lagadha, slaying Mm and 
every member of Ms family. Witluin army of 30,000 Cavalry, O^OCK) elepiiante, 
and 600,000 Infantry, Chandragupta established Ms dominion over India from 
the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian fciea. He died in 297 B. C., and was succeeded 
by Ms son Bindnsara, who set up his throne at Patalijiutra (Patna). After 
a strong reign of twenty-five years, Bindusara passed away, and Ms son 
reigned in his stead. The dynasty to which these first ’.Emperors of India, 
belonged is known as the Manryan dynasty—possibiy because the name of 
Chandragupta’s humble mother is said to have been Maura. In the ninth 
year of his reign Asoka conquered and annexed the kingdom of Kalinga' 
winch stretched along the Bay of Bengal. The southern boundai^ of his 
empire may be represented by a line drawn from Pondiche,rry on the Bast 
Coast to Oannanore on the West, From this line northwards’all India i>ro- 
per, the valley of Nepal, Kashmir, the Swat Valley, the Yusafzal 
country, Afghanistan, to the Hindu .Koosh, Sind and Baluchistan formed 
an empire excee^ding in area British India, if Burma be excluded.. 

Modem criticism rejects tlie account given by BnddMst 
monastic writers of how Asoka waded to the throne 
through a sea of blood, securing his position by the mas¬ 
sacre of ninety-nine brothem, one brother only, the young¬ 
est, being saved alive. The first really historical event in 
his reign is the conquest of Kalinga in the ninth year. The 
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Xlllth pf the Eock Edicts records Asoka’s nf 

te "tie eWgiter, death, aad t.ki„gt;““ 
hitherto moonqaered lot, and his biliof that “tie S 

conquest IS the conquest by the law of Pietv’' 

«lita,y fame, tok. jL.d the BndSeo.n'LtS 
as a lay.Jsciple. In the Minor Rock Edict I 
rates : For more than two years and-a-half I Sis Juf 
disciple without exerting myself strenuously.” To\S 
the close of the eleventh year of his reieii th^ 

O^der. ’The exteS'S 



^ep taken in the direction of turning BuddhiQm o 

mndu sect as Gautama had left it, iSto a^torld-rdiSr 
Tlmde^h of the Monk-Emperor is dated 232 B. C ^ 
n-n contains easts of the great Rock Edicts 

.hiJ;o42lo^? (apprommately) to th.it 

I The fourteen Rock Edicts— 

The writing is “"f 7“^"^ awav. 

tworoc^ lascribed on 

is omitted. The text less wmnf ?“® v^iole side. The XIVth 

S. At Kalal on the road from I “‘same character. 

plete, agreeing with No 2 ChinrU ^iiakrata. Text nearly corn- 

land 2, an indent Vrmof Te nr“n“"“^B“*““^^^^ 

BeTanagari. Braiinian, the parent of modem 

_ ■wo‘^s®?nly*of\he^TOIth*mIt™^ District, North of Bombay. A few 

“‘Th “eSfest Sve^* Junagarh in the peninsular of Kathiawar. 

5L ^I^inga. Edict®—' * 

^'in ttJcnt^^rtriet°°^ “ear Dfcauli, four miles from Bhnvaaeswa 
“■almLt“?3wta-*\le^& District Madras. These last two are 

^lone exhibit the“i„S:^^"S 



77ie Mu sewn. 
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1 i L Tiie Minor Koek Edi ets— 

Foimd at Bairiit in Eajputaria, RCipnilth in the Central "Provinces, Sahas- 
rira ill Bengal, and Siddapuni in Mysore. They exhibit a single short 
edict, to wfiicli in the Siddapura groups a sammary of the BaddMst 
moral law is added. 

IV. The Bliabra Edict—addressed to the Buddhist clergy. This is inscribe 

on a reddish-grey stone, discovered in 1837 cn a liiil top close to 
Bairat in Raj'patana. It is now preserved at the roonii of the Asiatic 
Society in Park Street. 

V. Three Cave Inscriptions at Barabar in the Gaya district. “They are,’* 

writes Mr. V. Smith,, ‘■merely brief dedications o.f costly cave dwel¬ 
lings for the use of a fiionastic sect known m Agivika, the 
iHeoibers of which w'dit about naked, and tvere rioted for ascetic 
practices of the most rigorous .kind. These records are ciilefly of 
interest as a decisive proof that Asoka was sincere in his solemii 
de.ela.ratioii that he. iioiiourecl all sects ; for the Agivikas had little 
or aotiiittg in conmioii with the Buddliists, and were intimately con¬ 
nected with the Jains.” Early History o! India, p. 148. 

VI. The Tarai .Pillar Inscriptions at Xigiiva and liumniiiideL To lay our¬ 

selves once more under obliu:atlon'^ to Mr. Smith, we quote ‘ -The 
two Tarai Pillar inscriptions, although extremely brief, are of interest 
fo.r many reasons, one of wliich that they prove beyond f|uestloii 
the truth of the literary tradition that Asoka performed a solemn 
pilgrimage to the saered spots of the Buddhist Holy Land. The 
Rumniiiidei, or Padaria, inscription, which is in absolutely perfect 
preservation, has the g.reat merit cf determining beyond the 
possibility of doubt, the exact position of the famous Lombric 
Garden whe.re, according to the legend, Gautama Buddha first 
saw the light. This determination either solves or supplies the 
key to a n,«.ultitude of problems. The companion record at Xigliva, 
■wliich is less perfectlv preserved, gives the unespected and interest¬ 
ing information that Asoka’s devotion was not confined to 
Gautama Buddha, but in eluded in it.s catholic embrace his pre¬ 
decessors, the “former Buddhas.” 

Vil. The Seven Pillar Edicts—issued in complete form in 242 B.C., towards 
the end of Asoka’s reign, form a supplement to the X.IVth Eoek 
Edict. 

1. Delhi-T opr a. .Erected on the roof of the iiotiila.- in t.hp rm.aed 

* city of Ferozabad., built by Feroz Shah Thughlok, in 1354 A* B. 

William Finch, vrho visited Delhi in 1611, describe the pillar as 
passing through three several stori® of tJieKotilla, and “ rising 24 
' feet above them all, having on the top a globe surmounted by a 
crescent. * * The pillar is a monolith' of pink sandstone, and w'as 
brought from Topra at the foot of the Siwalik Hills. In addi¬ 
tion to the Asoka inscriptions it bears Nagri inscriptiona con¬ 
taining the date Saiiwat 1581, f.e., 1624 A* B- Contains HIlax 
Edicts I—VII nearly complete. 

2. Delhi•M.eerut. Brought from Meerut by Feroz Shah in 1356 and 

set op in the Kushak Shikar Palace clas© to where w© now 
find Hindu Kao’s House so famous in the siege of Delhi of 1851. 
Early in the IStli Century it was broken into five , pieces 
when .a powder mine expired. In 1867 it was set up in itS' 

. . present position. Contains Pillar Edicts I~VT. 
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GUiDE TO Calcutta. 

AUahabad fected close to tbe Fort in i v. 

froni^ Lausambi. Contains Edicts I~>VI * 

• ■ ^ vi, tne (t>ueen’s Edict 


4. Lauriya Araroz. ^'■ear GoWndtrlTon^^^^ «^^ipital is MoVlSr^' 

j-,. x.,a„ W. 2i 

b.’J.^d!' SrCp'ZStb^T “ «*« 

or Cfieat History ” and thp 7)'di ^ahaivansa, 

island,” and S becoml, th^ 

known to the Ceylonese cliroS?*®'^T 
Bengal was deciphering the unknot ^“^sep in 

piUar edicts, and pubhshing thT Ss tts ? / 
tke Proceedtn^s of the Asiatic ^octhty o/ “ 

Bengal, ?Sh“s“ri“g“^trrTOufi?r‘^ of ‘the Asiatic Societv of 
to tte coadoaion thtt 4^ Zl inquiry jSfed 

The evidently Zf Z ‘i*® of the 

^pdha itelf, the humA^ toe of ^f« «i® name of 

Sid*to ?® ide?‘ificatioa: the sfetemL?™^*'?^?®““ugt 

SSSssNSSI-g-^^s 
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ckromcle—the BjpawaEsa (history of Ceylon) knew Mm as Kyadesi men 
tlio .lines (Dip. '^■'1, 22-24 Oldenburg’s Translation), ‘ Asoka wa-s aiio.inted 
King ill Maiiinda’s fourteeiitli year.’ ‘ Asokadhamnia, after Ms coronation 
obtaiaed the imraeulous faculties; exceedingly splendid and riefi in .nieri! 
torioas works (he was) universal monarch of Jambudipa.” * They crowned 
Hyadesi,’ etc., were quoted, the qaestioa wa.s at an end. ” Copleaton: 
Buddhism Past and Present in MagaiJm and C'ei/fo», pp, 261—2. 

Tiie^ castes are so well arranged and so clearly* indicated 
in this"gallery that there is no need to catalogue them here. 
But there k every need to emphasise their interest. 
These iiiscriptions speak to us direct from the heart of one 
who must rank even higher in the history of Buddhism 
as Constantine does in that of the Christian Church. 
Of Asoka^ one who is not only a Pali scholar, but in 
turn Bishop of the island so deeply influenced by' 
Asoka’s, rule, and the Bishop of our own Calcutta has 
said : His "was an enthusiasm such as was never reached 
by any of the Antonies. In him Buddhism inspired 
perhaps the greatest effort, in scale at any rate, on 
behalf of good, ^that was ever made by any man, 
outside of Christianity, The rules and the books are 
insignificant in his presence. Two hundred years at least 
had elapsed since the death of the founder to whom the 
organisation of the moral effort was attributed. A vast 
change had passed since his day over the face—the politi¬ 
cal aspect at least—of India. The touch of a strange new 
civilisation—the civilisation of their distant Aryan breth¬ 
ren of Europe—had been felt by the Aryans of the Ganges. 
Aided by the Greek invader, a single monarchy had 
asserted itself, and claimed all India for its own, and had 
sp far succeeded as to give vividness to a new con¬ 
ception—that' of a universal monarch. A great, man had 
a,nsen, representative of thatdynasty, who had assimi¬ 
lated. . much, of' the .new civilisation and felt its stimu¬ 
lating influence. In Ms person the ideal of the world-: 
monarch was embodied. He was a man of vast ambitions 
and vast designs. And' on tMs man, Piyadesi Asoka, at 
first a despot as careless as others of the means he used, 
the teaching of^ the ascetic community laid its spell. He 
became much more than its patron: he was its apostle. 
As Ms reign went on he was more and more imbued with 
its spirit; the desire to serve it and extend it moulded 
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lS(r «»riiiE Tu r\LCUrrA. 

ks # L^^-rpri^^‘. ft* iiot merely tlie Con* 

'•"/i i^'‘iViki‘Li, Ik' uE AlLXd.nder with Biiddhiam 
for : oi: Xr^pkleoii, with "metfam' 

;i; tlo' ol * d<:-A ' Fio wi^rld wots lii-that lie might 

^ k!l Lv' ‘ ir it: Li.gk T'M* h Inriiiit-kii^diie.ss through- 
ojt : lo.g;/ ' 't,Aoii.4i lo ‘■'Vi^ry |nrT oi it tbo foiiiriiiirdty 
rti tb^ ui B’kitiL.4. ibiiip,ired Witli the boiid reality 

id the A-uki E'hiy- tie* k*rord. wLicli are preserved 
of Biiddim liiiiisrli are hvd a eiiadowy tradition.” 

The IxiiiAN MusErM. 

* LeiiViLg the A^aka CiaHer\% we iimst now turn our 
atteiithnr to the Mu wain it^eli In 1866 an Act 
paa.'od by the Govene r-General in Couiici! to provide 
a Publie MiiHoiiu *‘to be devoted iii part to coiiections 
illtbtiative of Indiaii Arekeology and of the several 
branched of Xatiiral HLtory, and in part to the preser¬ 
vation and exhibit ion of other objects of interest, 
whetlitT Mstorical or phy>i('al, in part to the records and 
offices of the Geologicu! Survey of India, and in part 
to the fit aceommodatioL of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and to the reception of their Library, Slanusoripts? 
Maps, Coins, Busts, Pictures, Engravings, and other 
property. ” It subsequeiitiy found impossible to 
find room for the accommodation of the entire collection 
of the Asiatic* Society. 

The vast building, facing the maidmi with a frontage of 
300 feet, was designed by Mr. Waiter B. Granville, and 
at a cost of £140,CM), was completed in 1875.. It is 
open to the public daily with the exception of Thursdays 
(open to students) and Fridays from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Ascending a light of stairs, we turn fimt to our right 
and visit the series of archaeological galleries. The official 
oatalogues are now, unfortunately, nearly twenty-two years 
old, and the collections have been considerably added to 
and to a great extent re-arranged. It cannot be too much 
i»gretted that so little has been done to interest the popu¬ 
lar world in these magnificent remains of Buddhist India. 
There m every reason for supposing that even the obso¬ 
lete cataloOTes still on sale would not have been procurable 
bad it not been for the fact that* in 1879, Dr. Edwards, the 
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Zoologist of file Miiseimi, tiiriieci out of !iis own 

ciepartiiicuit l)y tlie builder.^, df^voted liis kdj^iire to tbe 
archt'EoJogicai galleries. The absenee of popular ffiiidfi 
books is to some extent atoned for hv labelling. 

The Barahiit Stupa is p+^rhaps the most noteworthv 
object of interest in Calcutta, and it is here thiat the need 
of popular explanation is iiaturaily most to be desired. The 
present writer can only offer services to the reader 
as a very amateur cicerone. 

The gateway and railing of the Barahiit St!i|5a are the 
principal contents of this gallery ; and it would he no ex* 
aggeratioii to say that they can not be surpassed in interest*. 
Ti e iiiiist first define our terms. 

From a Sanskrit root ‘Vu or ' •f*rf-'C‘t''’--~ERp|. 

“■Tofio’ . App!ioah}e ‘"to any pilo or iiioaiifl, as to o fuooia! piio, 
lioiiop it oorues trj bo upfdiod to a, tuiiiniu*? oioraiivof thesaorpc! 

rolics of Buddha, or ou spots r'oii^eoratod srenos of lib 
Tofan. A hieli triumphal gateway. 

Tkab'K \ pillar. (Fa’i form of .^finphhn.} 

Sucht, The cross-bars which like iieedits thread pillars together. 
Jafakas. Birth stories. 

Aagas, Snakes—oe., the clemi-gods who in the ancient animistif reilgion 
of India resided under the roeks which uphold Malia Merwdtlic 
gigantie mountain more than a million miles high from its basis 
half-way dowm at the ocean bed. “ Cobras in their ordinary shape, 
they liced like mermen and inerioaids, beneath the waters in great 
luxury and' wealth, more e'^pecially of gems, arid sometimes— 
the name is used of the Dryads—the tree-spirits, equally wealthy 
and pow-erfu!. They cmild at will, and often did, adopt the 
human form ; and though terrible if angered, were kindly and 
mild hy nature. Not mentioned either in the Veda or'in the 
pre-Buddhistic Upanisbads, the myth seems to be a strange 
jumble of beliefs, not altogether pleasant, about a strangely gifted 
race of actual men ; comluned with tiotions derived from previoos- 
► ly existing theories of tree worship, and serpent worship, and river 
worship. But the history of the idea has still to i':,>e written. 
These Nagas are represented on the ancient bas-reliefs as men or 
womey either with cobras’ hoods rising from behind their heatis 
.or with serpentine forms from the waist downwards.” ■ Rhys 
David : Buddhist India ^ pp, ‘223—24.* 

Barahut is about 6 miles to the south of Sutna station on the line between 
.Allahabad and Juhbulpore. The stupa wa.-? discovered by Oenerai Cunning¬ 
ham in 18^3, and it is fully deseiibe<l in .Ms book on the subject, a eopx’' of 
which is kept for eoiisuitation in the gallery. The stupa itself wmuld fee a 
dome-shap«l structure, built of bricks and‘covered over with fine ehunam 
plaster which {observe the pillars in the ball room of Government House) 
would give a very line e0eet. Beneath the dome there would be a cylindrical 


* For the relaripn of primitive Buddhism .to the cults of the sun and serpents 
see Ma|or C. F. Oldham’s 'The Sun and the Serpent, Chapter IX, ^ ' 
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}'in wi.f*^ 212| »i!/I ilvTU'tl \utli trlitijpular reff«es eaeh 

i'‘ .•» 1 ** J TA t;, f.iit a *'* diaraoiiti-skipf>d network of 

1 < t it*, ,f V -/u k‘ UftiiiJ liy a cajltal, leaiing li*!rt a 

V T'/a*-- ■'1 ■'♦’f*/ i'Off f n.pi-ctki lour fiat ^lak, eadi sisccncl- 

'*' *' 0 *■ ' * r 't.j* f *ij \ u: d ..I cw tU‘'e would be a sort 

^ '■ yk' 't' \rul 't I.', k « p.f “ j.fatii i,‘ (.f <:• I a ^tupa lull Lf found carved 

< 1 . tij * ‘A f, < ■* ** * r F«'ipu*>‘ 0 ’i has ropgested 

t’.* U V..N !o the ^fnja*uuiMer»' l>y thi^ tents of 

t'« T i'-d.*'*'i.' KjTjijL/;ir/,4rr’. ' *" * 

We have before ik* partioily re.-^torecb the gate%vay which 
Hhee„-t«dofit!ieEastsicieof the .“^tupa at Barahiit, and a 
piir^ioii fi! the .i,tone railings <fji either side. Standing with 
baek.- to the Museum windows looking down on Chow* 
ringlii. We are iikicle the eiielosiire of the stupa. The rail¬ 
ing itself stood Mune 10 feet 4 inch from the stupa, so, in 
imaciiiation, we are standing on the circular platform that 
skirted the centra! biiildiii". The gate before us is but one 
«>f the lour entrances, and we observe that before the gate 
las ^was also the case with the other gates), there is a screen 
which eats ofi tlie view of the world outside. The four 
gateways. East, Xorth, West, and South would divide the 
,st.on-^ railings into four quadrants. Two quadrants have 
been here re-erecTed to give an idea of the nature of the 
structure: the disjecta nmnbra are scattered about the 
gallery^ as the necessity of space dictated. 

In his book. General Cuiiniiighain expressed the belief 
that these remains date from 250 to 2(K} B. C., but a more 
accurate reading of the inscription on the South side of the 
gateway, led Mm subpquently to bring the date down to 
IfKI B. Cl The physiognomy of the folk here sculptured 
will remind one of some illustrations from bas-relief in* 
Eudyard Epliiig’s Kim. 


ApAft aItogc*tli©r from the iptiaediate liglit which these scHlptores throw on 
Many of the hrth stories of BiicMhisia, and on the period in the history of 
»iigioa to which the stupa owed its origin, a deep interest 
attached to tli«a fwm the insight they give Into the habits and domestic and 
relijfow m oi the people who carved them nearly two centuries before the 
C finstiaa Em. Tn© railing and the coping are profusely covered with repre- 
wntatlons of the people who lahaMted that part of India two thousand years 
have been a comparatively small race, with rather 
^ ’ differing in these respects from the taller, sharper 

J* 1 stupa is 

compact Umm and physiognomy, they ree^ the 
pfe^tw charMflMs rf »o»® ol the orlgfual races of Sntml India moffe 
rf m Ajsjm fmfn.** Mwat#: Camh^e ami Ban&m^ 
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Tile gateway j’s formed by two pillar^ iiioiiolitlis witb 
bell-shaped capitals, above wHcb rises a stone fencing of 
three cross-bars. The capitals, we are told, '*are essentially 
cbaracteristic of the Asokan period of Iriciiaii architecture/’ 
and * ‘have a distinct resemblance to the ancient Persian 
capital.” Mjdihology nijis wild in the carving which, after 
more *thaii 2000 years exposure to the air, still stands out in 
splendid clear-ent relief. The language of the inscription is 
Pali, aiid^ the characters are those that were used in 
Asoka’s time. The available space of the present gallery 
only admitted of the restoration of one of the gateways, it 
was necessary to reconstruct the screen before the gateway* 
from pillars which originally occupied a difierent position 
in relation to the stupa. The first or corner pillar has 
three figures of men who were guardians not of this gate but 
the South and they were placed here to show the character 
of a gateway in general. The three gnarians are : 

Miruilia. In attitucie of devotion—hands in front of eliest. and paims 
oppose<L^ Eepresentation of a stupa above. 

ChalM. King of the Nagas. Kotice the five cobra heads. Onginally 
looked North now looks East. 

Gangito Yakslm. One foot on tree : other on rock. 

Following the instde of tliB seresfi. The single cross-bar 
bears ^ a medallion relief of a man holdings flower-spike. 
The rim is composed of lotus petals : the radiating parallel 
ridges representing the stamens of the floiver. The second 
pillar on the inner face has a medallion representation of 
"‘the Yava-MajhaMya birth” presented, according to the 
inscription above, by lay-brother Samaka. 

The story is that Upasoka, the lady standing on the King’s left hand in 
the medallion, with the aid of her attendants, managed to get three suitors 
one after the other locked^ up into baskets. A fourth suitor, the King’s 
banker, came the same night to the Queen's chamber, Wt dayli^t had 
dawned before the banker could he dealt with as his companions had been. 
The nest day the lady accused the banker of having unlawfully detained 
monies., belonging to her, absent Ixjrd, and called upon the househdd gods 
said to be in the baskets to give evidence that they had .from 3icir 
baskets heard the banker confess to having the monies. The wretehed men 
packed up in sheets smeared with lamp-black and oil, finding themselves in 
danger of exposures, cri^ out that it was as Upasoka stated. The'King, 
thereupon, demanded a sight of the household gods and out of the baskets 
stepped the miserable culprits * * like lumps of darkness,’* Ridicule and exile 
their reward. The story is a primitive anticipation of the Jfcmi 
Iffw o/ Ififidsof. ‘ ‘ ■ ^ 
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Pillar m ffiilptnrf 5 . Xo, 4 Las a central medal- 
«iu a partiaily blown lotus. The 
l above snows four elephants and the lower 

e!>» four 

ihr rinfriie nf ike serein. Pillar 2 has a repre¬ 
sentation of ii^roop of apes engaged, with the assistance of 
an in pilliiig out a tmth from a seated giant. 

A!’eer.j\ a man and a woman standing on a lotus; below 
A W8niiaTi'*s head peeniig f^vef a oiirtain. Pillar [4 the 
xljatasatfn pilLir] onginally belonging to the West gate 
h%< three piftiires eafh hei\ 

1. t ff.iT!. f {]a< i. r/a.d .. F* <F,i V* t Im F u* wLkii is an altar. 

L¥^ S -“/* *15 If ..rifirt Oom lieaveii fo eartii. 

Ttf^ I, r tKj* !i J.* d nj- i ‘ .‘tral orj\ aiirl like it of gold iviis 

*kat hr wLi^Ji !:/n » a^‘«'U iparJed Fiiddiia iiiid clewendect 

tij earn aloa? witii kaa ; tin* k.dder oii the left was of silver, 
and on V f» «' hadfsf ended r,!i tL»* ;4i,nie r>vi\idoii a« one of Binldlui's 
attendam^. Ti r™t luddPT^ < dlt mto existence by Sekra on 
tlif ot€&*.»■/a wdeii Buddha- was ifturnsiig from the Trayastrimsat 
brurei to eirti:, after Laviiig pr* auied his doctrines to the dewas 
and ii«« mother Maha MavA.” 

*?, The rt«*t of K.ij i Ajah'tsat-ii to Buddha in the mango garden of 
Jiwaka. Th". sarmi Irets ia these fixtures probably represent, the 
di&rent Baddiiiw «;r i'-leones. Ajatasatrn slowly starved Ms 
father Bimbasara to de.itli 5 remorse for liis crime led to his visit to 
the Bocldiia. 

Seerm^i L Tlw‘ Ssidhairmio: the mote-liall of the gods 

—a thr«'«*Rt))rif‘d buildinc with a temple to one side of it. On 
the altar is s^‘wi tl^e elnda or top-knot of Buddha’s hair and liead- 
drms wkh'li were carried to tlie Iraynstrimsat heavens by the dewae. 
when the Biiddlia er*t oil lis hair witli ii single sworrl stroke on the 
haafa of Anoma river. KcImu t! e bolMings there is a represent¬ 
ation of male musieiaris and lour dancing women—the Gandharvas 
Mfi Apsaras « of happy heaven.*’ See Rhys BavicFs 

book where this srulptiire reproduced. Bp. 66 ef seg. ^ 

2 . The arrival of the dewas at the Mahavana Widhara to hear the 
Mahasamaya Sutra. The impression of three human hands on the altar 
and two fc»tpriats at th© ome. Note the Buddhist wheel and the 
fod:piii2t®. The Buddhist wheel has been derived from SunWor- 
sliipw Ti» footprint emblem is sriH worshipped by folk in the 
Kangm 

3* ‘"Alatasatxa worships the Woftsed one.*' 

The Northeen Raiukg.— Passing round to the 
wsndow side of tlie gallery^ we will commence ^ studying 
tie nort-kem portion of tke railing. Standing with 
our b»k to the window, we commence with the pillar 
No. 5 to the left of the gate. This pillar, originally part of 
tl» North gate, km one female and two male figures all 
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nearly life-size. The male figure is that of Waisrama, 
the king of the Yakshas, and the iiiscriptioii .records that 
it was the gift of lay-brother Biidciha .Raksliita of Satii- 
padana. The head-dress and perforation of the ears are 
worthy of careful notice. The figure, 4 feet 5 inch high, 
stands on the head and shoulders of a dwarfed human 
iiion&ter. The female figure is that of “the Yakliiiii Chan¬ 
dra, ” who in company with W aisiavaiia was entrusted 
with a sharp look out over the northern quarter of Maha 
Meru. Students of the history of human vanities, will take 
note that the arrangement of the lady’s hair suggested 
to Dr. Anderson the reflection "'that cushions and othei 
contrivances, not imknown to the fair sex of tl;p present 
day” were in vogue two thousand years ago. He will 
also note “ the little rosettes of gold, tinsel that are worn 
on the forehead of native women at tlie present day. ’ ’ 
The jewellery, necklaces, etc., with which this semi-nude 
figure is decked render this particular figure a museum in 
itself. She stands on the head of a monster half fish and 
half-goat. The male figure holding a lotus in his left 
hand is the Yaksha Ajakalaka. 

In examining this pillar we have strayed round to the 
other side of the railing : turning round again, w’e glance 
at the medallions^on the stichi. That on the 11th cross¬ 
bar gives us a picture, ’ivhich we can see in real life to 
day in the United Provinces of a cart^ with its draught 
oxen and driver. The medallion on the 12th cross-bar is 
chiefly remarkable, in that the physiognomy of the person 
represented is so contrasted with that depicted elsewhere 
•in the remains of the railing. 

The sixth pillar we have passed over as of subordinate 
interest: the seventh, however, is of great importance, as 
it represents the re-incarnation of the Buddha. To 
appreciate this pillar is to appreciate the essence of Bud¬ 
dhism. The sculpture represents the dream of Maha 
Maya, the mother of the future Buddha. She is lying on 
her couch and three attendants are in her room : the 
future Buddha appears as a white elephant. The story 
of Maya’s dream is strikingly represented in a bas-relief 
from Amravati, which will be found in the Indo-ScytMan 
gallery (A. 1). It may, perhaps, he |>ointed out that 
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stoTT do not necessarily 
.tnv *^^^T tLi^ *r'dp^or> iiiiflerstood 

ti.s* Kir*"li Ii*i-fi‘i:i.4 l>v M .L.i Muya to Inw heoii from a 

v:r'^'! I ‘ .r.'i.i. T!’»* % »ndro’i- rc»!ie*'ptioii (if tln^ 

Bn i'ih i i- d in tli^^ introfliietion to the 

i ,i dif-a!’! .on! no! u- .i dirt, and it illiis- 

tran naratann «i* -.r-iihi-—tlr'-* rd^pliaut Doing an 
!.Mn*f.natloa cd tho BinHlia, 

X^tii i, 2 till- liora! of the intermediate siicAd 

7vr i rii,H“to ♦he eigltli pillar. The inedallioin beneath 
!iiud* !iknae?n #eirh >tar;cliniE on a hve-headed cobra, 
ihplc^* t!e> Bodhi Tr^e of the Buddha Yiliasin or the sixth 
Baddlia Kdore Gautama. 

B’ 3 t F ^ ryirinrAtira H oi'^ ciqnaracnt^ a®j bm^ devoted to 

tbe lemrfs .'atoretb^r rp^’+afm;?. Witli ,)i! bis pehms he wss 

n'lftii.iml-.e leiprwiMe when he tried fo int>*rr.rf-t the •worked India’s 
art d ’’M.dtr'fjt a knrmbilee ^ f In baN lifrratiire- Hi-! mistake was very 
i.l» At n^M foi h hi. -rf-lirfs as t! kvrf seem most c-er- 

t4raT to '•'ll'w reo Ad arimis irtffs* ipiaap t tree, that i% the spirit 
iB .i tr^» Bat on iookiep fnrther w# '^ee that flie tree has over 
it in .n«C'riptiun itatnip that it w the B«lhi Tree, the* tree of wisdom, r.f 
•»'he Et.iO?**! oye.' Every Bncirlha is .-apposed to have attaim*!! 

* rj^dio ar?j nt under a Th ^ tree differs ra arffinnts of each ef them. 

Our Bnduha’'^ ' Tree/ for instance, is of the kind called 

Af<i«/tti)i, or Rfml T’-ee, Xow, wide m all the accoimts of GiUitama’s 
flit attaiameiiti cd Baddh thorwl there w no roeiition of the tree wrnier which 
hp> tfrH «Afirif at tjmn yet aVradv in a Siiftanta it is IneideEtally 
nentirnt '4 that this ewat took place neder a Pippal tree: and this is often 
rffiin**! <-« in LR r fn-iokff. In r*!d Bcnlptniis the Buddha Mmsclf 
EOTsf jited directly, but alwap hr a ajinfeol. What we have herf* 

tfe.Ti '<« n»vcrcRce paid to die tree, not for its own siike, and not to any soul 
<?r .^pr’t to b© in It, but to the tree either a» the symbol of the 

mMter, or h»« a{j«^ '?a$ m the partifularease represpiited in the inures), it was 
caAr \ trfv nf that Lied that his followers l>e!ievw! tliut a venerated teacher . 
ni clil I1...4 become a Baddha. In either case it is a stramtng of terms, a 
KiwepreifBtAtwa or at be^t a nis^uiidfrstandliip, to talk of tree-worsMp. 
The I Ip pal wai a iacml tree at the date of these scnlptOTeB,—sacred, 
thAt 1,1, to the memoTT of the telovwi inwter who had passed away; and 
it had acr]aired the epithet of the “Tree of Wisdom.’ Bat the wisdom 
wm the wisdom cf th# mssters not of the tree or of the tree-god, and 
»tt!d not Im* obtalseii by eating of Its frmt»” Rhys David’s Op. eit, 
pa 


.Hllaf i rtprestmts a male, Mags^ two ■ "balf-serpeBt' 
ball-women niOEsters. Tbe last pillar, No. 10, t&s the 
igmre of the Yakslia Supravasm. He stands on the back 
of aa eleplwit. We now turn romncl to our right, and 
exaroine the otlei: side of the p-ilaiet 
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The figure on the side of pillar 10 facing East is that of an 
apsaras or dancing girl, standing on a lotus, and plavina 
a harp. The medallion on the 7th pillar (facing Bast) rrmre- 
sents the birth of a male human child of a doe'in the Hima¬ 
laya forest. The Bodhisat is depicted lifting the child 
up frmn the doe. He is accompanied by two fire-wor>hip- 
ping Kishis. The upper half medallion on the 6th pillar 
crudely repre.sents a boar hunt. 

Pillar 11 of tlie South Railing. FaeiimWe.st is asoiiliv 
tiire of a procession of elephants farrying a rein? casket. 

It IS interesting to ohserw that not only the goad but 
the trappings are also of the same shape as those in use at 
the present day;’' 

The acljoiniiig smlii (2) has a representation of Lakhlimi. 
On the meciallion below is the bust of a woman holdiin^ a 
brush or mirror in her left, hand, arranging her liead-ilress 
with her right. 

central medallion of the I2th pillar depict.? the Sahi 
Bodhi Tree of the Buddha Viswatii—the fourth Buddha 

before Gaiitama. Before the tree is an altar decorated 
with flowers, and on each side of the altar kneel 
a man and woman. Another man and woman are standing 
behind holding up garlands. (This medallion is reproduced 
on p. 229 of Rhys Davids’ book.) The adjoining 25th 
suchi represents a very amusing scene of some iiioiikevs 
mounted on an elephant. 

Pillar 14 has a medallion which represents a tvpical story 
repeated by Rhys Davids in Ms account of the Jakata 

Book. 


Follow rather the Banyan Deer.’ The master toW when at Jetavana 
about the mother of Emmara Kassapa, and so on. Then follows the story of 
this, lady, how, after being wrongfully found guilty of immoral conduct‘she 
had been declared^innoeent through the intervention of the Buddha. Then 
It IS said that the brethren talking this matter over at eventide, the Buddha, 
came there and learning the subject of their diseourse. said: ^Not onlv has 
the lattagata proved a support and protection to these tw^o [the ladv and her 
,sonl: formerly also he was the same. Then, on request he revealed that 
matter, concealed by change of birth- 
“ 'Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares,the Bodhi- 
satta was re-born as a deer, a king of the deer, bv name the Banyan Deer,’ 
and so on. - j' » 

. 1™! Jataka proiwr. It tells how there were two herd of deer shut 
in the King s park. The king or his cook went daily to hunt for deer and for 
veii^on. For each one HUed many were wounded or harassed by the chase. 
So the goldoh coloured Banyan Deer, kjng of one of the herd, wept to the 
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If I' lALCriTA. 


A. 


I 


j ^j. 2-«rii, Tr» Pr^n''b I^ecr, aM pr-r^iari^Mi I'lm to a compact 
< *■, I i.t y C j; t.f'fr]" rh mLoni tLc lot fell 

** ’ u jfM f ‘’ll ' .^*,11', d!al lay Ills Lead down 

^ ' * u I ,» Ti Ja. y.« d.alj I'fati'’ t.i ora tL? i«ftt 

, * ^ «, X( :oa>.3 t i** b t fAi npfiu a piep- 

'* ' f . * '"a ^ s,^ * _ui. ♦h *j.p ii’rtT’ tL.it Leid t<* 

’’ i* * *« ’A i: i w 1*. lii * I a ' at tf): ill'.a ta* ai'a ♦ L “Lfiiiltl Ly 

“ ' « j a I a ' “ * '*'•’j t’ *■. * V *. 1 M a ''a uf nt tf> Kii.i: 

'1 *•' a ' ; » f^lj a’ ; y< , H#-sa i fa-Ui uai'"<■♦ to it, awl Le 

‘ 1 t 1 I iW.\ f ? ?< Lb'll , 

I ’ ‘ j W " ' r r. u it; L I t-'i t I tl f Inf* 

* 1 ' '' ‘ *• 'M n •*. i K : „ l.araaB-f lyia^ %ut.. IJr Load iai 
‘ ^ ‘ i r i *' *>> r :u ^ L'o .ai . TLo Littor woHutod 

‘ *• '<i HiiAa, d »■» t*iaa otW yit).'-jot, a.d'-■.Li: My fiioiid, 

' >*' '* ' - I-. at \ i>ai *if<( VIt.n‘i.oii hf It* rTheii 

' - ' f'''' t., '•I’l '. A a * *' 3f. ia-Hiwi I*- touehod, 

‘ I . ' •* a ” < ' r* 1 TO ’* o 1 ia*i **0 iL r Tla i 

*• i ' r A ♦* I ij*' t'i L. -at*', tiLat “-La!] tL«* H*st of 

' -r’J '"'sal' *'*‘1 tayv -d-o lAAtiw-tl -o‘iirit\ ,\n«i i^hon 

i ' . lu* V 7''-'ia ! i watiW’V)!] L » ill tLf vioioiis 

^ ^ - ' *' > " < it'i ’ *\> f :twi ti o kia^ c t mt‘ri to <lo ju*'- 

'' 1 ^' a ua j tf. +» jt- t.Hiiii tr t* £ra<'<* t i't Biiddl a. 

A A t ■ yL»i h ♦if* *i! uS of firmors lii d lie wont 
‘ ’ » ' * ‘ ai 1 Ih f H h'rt. TLo'ii iiw mothoi oxLortfni him in a 


fVCoM rathfrtl'O Banyan D<er ; 
t 'Tit.ys* ont the Braradi ! 

lA*atL xiitii tlj* iL.nyan, ■woio bottor far, 

T cu uAa th-f Br.irjh, tt.ne Hfo.’’ 

\ii‘i Xur B !'» til Ih'o*^ r*adf> a oomiai'f with tlio won tlait wIioiifHoi 
^ y XI. 'I yt'irfj.iLi a^-Bi ♦ho d< ♦« ‘«Loald not trespags, and he made 
dWL"*’d^v “ to tao l',a’'«ain. F:nm that tinif they say, the sign oi the 

^ Mil £ »at L- ill j H -.va-^ ss »n ri the 

^ (as is the emi of fiu* JjT^ha proper, tfie Story of the Past.’ 

idieiitilii^d the rBiraoters in The story as beinc hirasfdl 
iiA I is oowTie-i in a forme’" birth. He who was the Branch is no'^ 

IL V },].(..er*i tfw member,s of thf order who followed Dewadiitta in his 

sdnsniAh* dy< h ntm^Kanu. a Kassupa’s mother.the Beer she gave birth to is 
K s* Ivumara Kasjsapa, the king o! the men is now'Ananda.but Banyan, 

^he Kirs'i #‘f tIjk Biyt, I myself.’* Rhys liavidM. Op. di.., pp. Iftfl— 94? 


_ Pillir lt] IS cffiianieiitecl witli a figure of Sirinia Devata— 
eitlh^r Siriiaa, tlie sister of Jivaka, tlie plivsician, a 
las!ioii> emirtesaiu to wit. at the court of Bimbisara. or 
Also Srioiitta C*‘fortiiiiate iiiotlier’’) of the Buddha. 

Tiiriiilig now to the left, we find on tbe other front of the 
i6th pillar, SucMloiiia Yaksha, ■who, in company wth 
Viri“paksha and Devata, w’ere guardians of the western 
quarter of Mount Mera. 

The East face of pillar 14 contains a medallion of great 
interest to gtudents of Buddhism. It represents Anath§ 
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Pindika’s famous gift of the Vetavaua Park “to the order 
of mendicants with the Buddha at their head. ’" To the 

left is the park which labourers are strewing with «oH coins 
lu the foreground is a cart from which two bullocks are 
unyoked while two men are engaged in unloading it 
of tie gold coins In the centre Antaha Paiidika stands 
holding 111 his hands the golden vessel to pour on tlie 
teacher s hands as an act of donation—the teacher beiiic 
represented by a sacred mango tree miraculou.slv 
sprung irom a stone of mango eaten by the Buddha. The 
two buildings represent (by an anachronism) the Guiidha 
and Kosaiiiba temples. 

The 26th suchi is a monkey-elephant scene corre¬ 
sponding to the one on its West face. The monkeys are 
evidently finding their means of locomotion a bit trouble- 

some. 

Close to the entrance to the gallery are three pillars in 
the Ivorth-West corner-^is. 17, 18, 19,-and three in the 
North-Bast corner. Of the sculptures of the three pillars 
to our left as we face the door, the most interesting are the 
recumbent ^mped cattle in the upper half medalhon of 
pillar 19 kcing South, and the figure of Ghulakota Devata 
on the North face of pillar 17. The reader will notice 
how, despite the almost modem ornaments, how little the 
figure resembles a modern Hindu woman. Behind these 
segregated pillars, according to the official guide, are three 
medalhons fixed into the North wail, these are now arranged 
on a table m thegaljery on the South side of the Museum: 

• 1. A view of a temple witls two paims. 

2. ‘ ‘ The elephant birth. * ’ 

‘‘In tames past, when Ra|a Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, there lived 
in a certain pond a gigantic crab. Near this pond, which was named ■ 
after the crab, there liv^a herd of elephants under a king or leader of 
,. their own. Whenever the herd went down to the pond to feed on the 
roots of the lotus, the great crab would seize one of them by the Mud 

, % and hold It fast untiUh died from equation, w 

feed onthecarcassatitsleisum Now it happened at this time that 
.Bodhmat was conceived m the womb of the Queen Elephant, who 
retired to a secludec^art of the forest, and in due course gave. birth to 
fI>iscoverer of ^uthh When Bodhisat grew up, he chose a large 
female elephant for his mate, and taking with him Ms mother and Ms 
. mate, heproc^ded to the neighhourho.od, of the crab to pay a visit to 
Ms father. Wh^ BedMsat heard that toe 
^ Mtongmunyo# the sIsrphantB that wetft down to the pond, he w'd to 




Gmm TO CAliCOTfA. 


. ^ ‘r.flirr Ckircf me with the work of destroying tMs. crah.^ 

do not ask tMs-tImt crab 

/"! therefore you must not go near the pond. 

the crab 

'«”r-i' V't^M-rd of ekpLaiits dowi; to the kmk of the pond, and 

' -t‘; ■; . " t: ‘kv lied « tl.e root, of the btur. Ou lea^ng 

'•*’ r ! I rlh k rt \rv<kht ap the re.*-, wneii theua at erab se:zed him. 

I Kl I i/d b ’' auii d ‘rtgawi bi a tow«ids Lis hob. Ih ni L^hisat 
'dt " c*k"i 0 -Jth.' herd oi elephants loared too and ;hroiig!i 
^ ih 1 u\v Horn tia roiifi Then Bodhisat ened out to ins mate. 

tr;,! : Zj-lo’hm .elephant! the big LoM-eyederab, who 

-■"■rT'bV fs’s^Tio’ (i, has mri/.ed me by one of the hind legs ; why, there- 
' ^ . e i h -i t n ’ Hearing this the female elephant drew' near 

‘"h^; id ‘Keen; up vour^^ourage. for even if I were offered 

,.o Li*hi ;• 4jn£i ini Dambadiroa, I would not lorsake 

t \ i she said : ‘0 goid-eoioured one 

k 1*'it i??; the king and eliief of all eraK I pray thee et goof 
''tl e king of the elepbantfld Then,, the crab, moted 
rjdfwt hdlkorant o£ his danger, loo.ened Us hold on 
hy ,U wol J , t^^an be frit Mmself free, set Ins foot on 

h'fliia oHhe crab and crushed him. So the crab died, and Bodbisat 
- urid the rest of the herd trampbng on the crab, 

^it t^y ;X r. i«h;d to j ie. e^. But the two big maws still remmned 
i4th€- TOfid from wheime they were cameci into the Gauges. Here 
! !-efliwwa- .aiieht by the Bevata prince^ wiio made it a dnim_to 
neuswiat their iestivai guthering, while the other eiaw wil^ cunied 
.Prnii to tli ocean whue it wa^^ seized by the Asuras who made it 
iatoiidruni to be played at their festival. 

Tlie third liiedaliiidi represents tlie Bodlii tree 
foiiitli Bnddlia, Returning now to tlie first of tfie tliree 
Biliars and sucM in tlie Nortli-Bast coiuct, we find on the 
Le niimheted 24 a medallon representing an mterTiew 
hetween, a monkey and a man, both seated on stods— 
perhaps the interview between Rama and ongnvaj Jling 

of Monkeys. , ^ 

W e will now inspect tlie four pillars and suchi arranged. 
Sit tlie Soutli end of the room. On suchi No. 55, there is a 


of Buddiialioodby Gautama, beneath a tree growing 
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Ciiiiiimgliaiu to refer to tlie ytorv 
Punaklia birtii. 


oi 


'“tile llilliiiivi (and) 


, : A aiiil 

yfxf. 1. A niiHi 

tlf"* t'fjbr.i 

t'-vu dt'Vi/tti ia tlie 


I. I'lic uM , ji :Aewitni.tL j t. , 

;: A;*;:;'.; r * < - - -• ■ tUtAAiAA 

1‘. f lifliat'diijfeiyjififjve tii** roni' 4i«';j:r-t»‘d in 

ridf': r*-.nig fii4-dirin 4.i bt'Liiid tli^. Iiujbiir, 

Im diip unori..r by Ms Im. !. ov.r a yr..>ur,i4. . 

Hilji ijplilOdl. ^ ^ ^ 

"'b ftmrlyird a« in i: A Atiya Ima^, 

and tuh Wile ft^^ated ; a man t’ntt'raiy bva c.io* 
toregroaiic!. ^ ‘ ^ " 

4. Uppor porlion of a house : a woman'h^ad oof-ir-f Jo 1 ,.^ 

, arcj.ed xvmdow. 1 o the left and treU uit?^ fijm ll “ 
and a woman stnatiing oa sid^ of a trem ““ ' • 

For the story Ihes4''•■'"alpf-ires are bellf^rd t j’dn-fr-if „ 

tent t„ r,oa-htFctao^.A jAt I pp. 

1\U0 (omit !1>I.C(1 to -.le.ir t..c lorm u4 i«, i il.t nrlidd' •irupata 

of tlie 4t!. Buddha, U., GaudnL tL ltdfl™!'' '‘"‘f.WParana.. 

3 •=“*'■•‘1 beneath ““ 

J. Ivmg Paseiiiitii of Kosala m liis eliariot: The cliaritif jA dro , » 

is“a tuiMnr»hh™-thfwLlT7/.U B?eWOne ”'■ Tte ef""1 

procession is naomitiiig ap round the left of thi«! i i ^tianot 

the right appears with®two^lX^i 

tJ-reuST* 

1. stupa—perhaps the Baralmt tStupa itself. 

d. A man and , a w’oman. 1. ^ Apparently ^ idyadliaras— 


41. The same couple. 


I turai kdugs possessing the kaJwrote 
frfmagie arts and residents in tie 
J xUmalaj-'cL Mountains,®’' 


riiel^ortli^face represents “the Bodhi tree of the bjessed 
Sakyamnm. The trunk passes down through the rwf 

that th?^^ ^ *1° ranjectures 

that this ^idpture is an actual representation^of the 

itoH B’lddha Gaya, ” and adds that, 

I f this be the case, we have before us a very flue specimen 





HtliPi eiepliiiiitb. 


'||if 

..t li Mi' i.'. :iit‘'ii..Ir ••!' ’!«• "*• ^**o Asoka, auci one 

( *1'"!," i o’liei'^- ”• B-addiiii.t worship. 

'■* Z M ■■■. ■■ -r-r- ■!» - 

; ^ ’ V ‘-EMfliii-cAttii Wei.*, born as 

dL rb*pii i!-J, it- 

\ I '' 

t *' * 

; uf :.< ’‘t ’'< * ' 

M * . ' IJ ^ 

;p:s^ . . . / - 

' * /, '■j ni\ - ' 

’«* «’V , n * ! 

,M ;f u uf 


t' 1 


*5 


t aTl> * 


i f ,n r r whtr^- 

{..a: l-y. A IAt!e alter, 

'"„ j u - if, .n- At’.itury ^i»pharl, 
* j . » . i( *.,* JOULL .i’ »i 

. i,' ~ i i A * fjUaid * ’iiaat a 

, I-"rt'ac^- S!a tiit'iefun tiitajis si 
■"f'lf < 1 n'.t 'i f*ut till* ’ 


a!i ^ 


;,'t/, ; V "''a^jkjhA, ti «‘V-c.p Autinisfd l/siii- 

,.,,j,j.,.,.,.j,' 4 ,,. If.. tl..,*.!«..liiJt'll tiiA uut< 

' ‘ “t,„. e-4'.CuiV, ala tlicauail Rtai pereli-d 

'*.!"* near, t f\ * u t. }, t. 

j'l t* d u. . -A »^ * -A <*, 


r«‘pivai*iAj.i.ti<»n «*t purtioli of 


a. 


’'t 1,::,i.~...;.i«- -.“■"■“““p 

B truir’t Snna lAU^t ^erve in indicate tlie exceedingl} grea 

U re-t oHhJle au-icut Burldliia inonmiients For an eia- 
borat.'lydetailul aifo-i;.* of eamiigs of the architrave 

the tmdei laust eon&nlt tie oibcial catalogue. 

Qmzmm Of ABcaiTSAVS {iMm OtmmenUtiojx)- 
l55i;@.sii>I t'of Gate}. 

A. i» A lioa. 

A. 2. All fdcpaaiit. 

®*T’nrkA.;.h •■r.-rM... mwdnr m t.... cluWren hy th«r 

oo'm “ab'ta. uiii -^-oodfi sandsls in his right hand, and a staff 
withal n'MvlWa ca er Ms left shoulder. Supposed by Cunumg- 

to'be tht" Uurnstlu Jataka.Jhe priest being Prince Bhai'ata. and 

A.fr'\\‘lldtA«”bfa%ounp man-the ^jah-gai 

^ frttefci Tlw 'Bc^l'iisat offeriris^ fwider to a dead amm®! in order to 

Sottrn^AuaAnteeavedof bis lather that “it is of no purpose 

A*19 ''”'Sc K'ikhutaJolaha. Acock sitting in a tree and 

AtAinc it from the ground. “In days long pf^t ^kTcfclSt 

tta rmsnni in PeEareSsBodbisatta was a coelk living ixi tlic for^>'t 

I la.P toA ohS ^that time ashe cat was Uv ng close by 

who li»d Mreijdy eaten many of tbe fowK and 
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spicJ out hor treaetev. ILivii;g foM hi, tote, (V Bu-JUta .wdcd, 
0 y.^l -t, liO'i tl.u*- f i..’. in ]. !l-,( i jl, 


T. oa'A haVv nu i J. hi .ilc r.. i.*:. ii 

a wornuii, Ms iilV will U* li. d r. 

(jf woniuxi^ as lit* t'o,.]; \vi)f, -LSit i-ai 
At tli.'t iii^t i]c.iliii-a^t„ \Ui« f',«‘ ci I*.*' 

A. -1« l!»''Lr<'iLiiTs lull'’'* t 

A. 2']. Thw tp ' •; in («jie nf rti/ 1> 


) t .i> 1 .iJjd.. ^;£ 

** * i M 1 uiiitiaii 

, Ll * I <•*( |., 


Bdhild'l .u i"-:. 

; nd ih,-p Irr a lauL.h^'Lt h. aj. Ti.«* 4i/.v 4 ^ f 

Kamc\ lvn .4 o! B. n . tA hii\ , . • .4 . J*, 1 ^ . A w j\, A 1 
been {stricken idth rhidte hj'Twsy, an I lue'e L:ire<l bv ib*' iriit ctf 

tl’fifiS. ..... 


A. -in. "Tho Jlokiti IJfva Eirti;.-- T.'.r- in.-ixT k'<< f.^ijEd a 'rny la!" 

iv„,,1,.. ,.,.J„.1.. att. Jj-. 1.4.; 

ot a:e oM.t e Mi j,'vft+*.f'.n L „• t ’ A ^ ^ ‘ 


f bf ?f' .;i. y i* toH tL, * .1 i 'i: ui , ^ a 

Are aiieel n'fe'en'je’' s aj; j; r-j nV. 

L15ilia; ‘^”*'1 ii ! ir 4 jj i f < . 1 t : 

Hh tloif* 1 ^^liaiild df'vcib.' siiV'idf to Lely tiioa:,i'{it.' ’ 


^ *Ha\nEg tliii^ ^^poLf'ii be LiLldown his .sovereliriity, afidfaeoame a hermit, 
and living^ in a ifianyo ^r^rro of ^fakka Iie%’a,of lUiicfi he iuiri spoken! 
he^spent S4 thoasand y(\n^ in prardidiig perfect yoocl-iviil towarclHali 
fx‘ing§, and in tonstaiit devotiun to nieiiitatiiio.” The Buddha 
explained, ‘ “The barbr of that time was Aiiaiida......fauf Makka 

Beira, tlie king, was my.self. * ® 

A. 48. A teacher seated 011 a stona witji four male figures before film. 
The four have their hair dressed in feminine fashion. The teacher Is 
Birghatapas^a leader of a sect who at all costs insisted on drinking and 
washing in hot water, “ ‘ because they thoaglit that in small drops there 
arc small w'onns.and in largo drops there are large worms.” Birdw- 
tapa.s is certainly' worthy of public recognition. How quaint fo'find 
here in these aueiciit stones tlie wi.'sdorii wliieh inodcrii men of science 
are. endeavouring to enforce upon East African travellers f 

A. 54. "*Wliat is Vaduka tliinkiiig of that lie attempts to milk water 
from the leatiier bag wiicni there are lotu'^-.italks by wMdi he might 
obtain it,’' 

A. 56. “That is even the Jarabii twe {tlic^ wIsMng tree of Indru’s 
heaven) is ready to liand. 


^Architrave of fragmenitf uoiv /emnixdio fke table in ike cmire oiik€ hmr So^ik 

Gallery. 

A. 67. Portion of the coping of a gate-screen. ’ 

■ A. 60. A man etaiiding near a reeumbeat ox. A part of the Kandi 
TIsala J4taka. 

A. 60-67. The wondrous arehery feat .3 of Asadisa,the son of Brahma- 
datta, IGag '<rf Benares. 

A. 68-09. A Rislii kiiockec! over by a gigantic ram. 

. A. 72-7.T A .Rislii and a five-headed cobia. 

A. 74. Three fijiiig risMs. According to Cmmingham an inddenfe in 
the Ahhineslihrmna Sutra or story of the plougMng‘matcli. 

A. 81-83. Illustrating the Janaka’jatafca. The man and w^oman stand- 
' . ing are respectively Janaka Ra|a—the beautiM son of Arlta Janaka 
King of Alithita, and Iiis wife Sivali. In 83 the head and hands of a 
woman appear out of a huge water ^Tssel. There is a man seated at 
the comer of a house, and another man pointing to the womaa,. . 
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A. Fmhuhh rt'|»rta£iit« tln' imi pnmv» iippei.riiii^beforetlje 
teacber Kapiltt. Tbe kst IL«iiwA!i Mag is said to have Imd five wives 
and fi%T mn% one bv each of Hs wvea. The mother of the youngest, 
ive days after liis hirtli, “ '-irniycd lim iu a splendid robe, took Mm 
to tfco iiug, and plating Liin in Lis anas toM liim to admire Ms beauty. 
The kincr, cm Hm, iau#*b dtliphtcd that slit* liad borne hibi 

so beautiful a mou in iduM , .nv! gave her pcniiissiou to ask for any 

tiling might desire. SbT of tours#* askid tliut her son might be 
df’dared lieir to th» tin oin* hit!, was tlieii refused/’ In the end, how- 
rvtT, the Meg fffW’e wa.v, and hia four elder sons were sent forth to 
for w ahrA’W aiLi t t-yminccst w«,s cif>dared lieir to the throne. 
TVir in their !<>f tb eMhs, and the party set forth 

fo’* ?»'!!« ri t ‘ i V (A fij ,r> uaiwirring^. tlicy ilwnecd upon the 

hfdvTtf'fr.i H \4 in, m V 05 ., flu y p nd tspf< t. ' The gigf then 

• •T -nI tfuf. ttv t I ’• • nn* !» ‘t«n th# biilldiag of their 

. I tblnj;: n# lu ti, t* « a . n f g M had hn 11 horn there, it would 

at 'I’lie ' J e. D" i by tfj# prt v*jit e fd A 

.ifi'i tji.it t’Ui. V « i!i iirn M.'uld NT.»f«»i vi tin would Im' iiiiassistanee 
’ * ill the 14 e, ti.» w M*!, X#* otlif r hn(Air did tin sage 

,f ogled in w’inn. b tt. -t t.j w-n would s all tin* eity by Mr own 
hSMw Kip'i.-, Fiin hin* * ♦ 4 fuiir wAts from tin* hfnisi-s of tn- 

Tr.ttf hint's, e.if f '.dl-i.iTl- ’ tfM.n t*, wiiV .» indi-dgter by a 
mother not mi. ?’r aid^'r renraaing single and 

appuiatf'i «pji*e;i-!-m^£"-T. Ih tioxe e 0 1 <pie. a liore imr lord eight sons 
and fight d.iuid.T* fh: ihT. ^urvellouj news the oM king 

ejckin'AAl, i. .Si\\., > iKV 1'' — i Mf r rs.^lUe ? Js it possible ?'’ or 
“ 0 <Hnw’ c ’ ' H . " ^ iFiO H Siokya name. 

A. 98 h/.-sent. •! < hduT 1: '-ra.' Pfiiaps the oifet pieturc in the 

world of a ge ilhi 7 mi. itiiii.i Liins#.!! in a previous Mitli, is 
aeati'd oiia r. -1: v u% tv fi t s, 1 .cla^ ly those of the cheaters, are 
descendin" down a sinidng ro-l: into iitli "The interpretation is con- 
pctnral. 

A. 101. ^ The Arnval cd' Kam.., ida. and Laksliaiia at the liermitage 

of the sage BharaduaJ.i, near the Juxi'dion of the Ganges and Jiimno 
at Prayaga ^Allahal..'!', or that of Vdlmika near Fintrakuta.” 

A. |08, A soeee of fwa naui and twa> iiiOiikeys. 

A. 112. The Kii/imm Jtifnhi. 

A. 114 Is only a fragment, but C'lmuingham says that it j *"woold have been 
«ae of the most interestinp of tiiv whop' series.” It is a representation 
of the tire-wvirsMfipins Uiiivdva Kiisyapa. 

9 

Having studied tlie areliitrave tlie reader wil notice 
two pillars placed against the south wall of the gallery. 

F. 3Cl. The figure of a soldier, bare-headed and with short hair. 

P. 31* The YaksMni Siidarsana_one of the divine Apsarases. Xotice 

the earrings. 

Omr description of the Baraliut Stupa must close hep : 
to deal with it exhaustively in a few pages of a guide- 
hook would he impossiMe : and we cannot pretend^ to have 
mm pven a supericially adequate account of its intrinsic 
elmaa. The reader who cares to go as far as we have 
taken Mm will, however, he plated to consult the works 
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^ Ciiiiiimgiiam Edwards, Spence, Harclr, Faiisboll, Beal 
Hoernie, and Rliys liaiirl " » ■ ^ 

In the same room as the portions of the Barahiit Stupa 
will be found some easts of the stupa at Sar.ehi-between 

A Central Pro^-inces. 

in the lull plateaux of Saiiehi there are no h-ts tliaii eleven 

topes,.some of which wore e.xcavatod iu IS2‘* ai d the rest 
in 1851 One of the smaller topes was found to c-mtahi 
part ot ty ashes from the funera! pvres of tw'o of the Bud¬ 
dha s chief disciples-Siiriputta and iloggaltiiaa. The 
lar^r tope yielded no discovery of relics, dii the opinion 
of Cunmngliam. the tope is oider and the gates nfunger' 
than AROka.s time, but the railing belongs to hfs reign 
Ihe south gateway—the olde.^r—was according to Fergus- 
^on (/r^^n<d Serpent (iVsAip, p. 99 ) “being carved 
while Chmst was preaching at Jerusalem. ” 

S. 1. du joba suriT.umk-,1 by thre,- r.iii8. The dgures iu the forcttround 
are apparently ot a race different from the Hindu representetl in the 
other seidpturea. h'erginson draws attention to the peeiiliarity of their 
mu-sieal instruments. .Some Himalay.m race is prohabiv represented 

S. 2. The archery teat ot Prince Siddliattha, ' 

S. 3. The 8ama Jiitaka. 

S‘ 4. A chariot procession. 

S.. 5. A half medallion from a pillar of tiie railing of the 2nd tope. 

a 6. A female figure standing on a lotus throne with two small attendant 
figures on each side. 

S. 7. A monster-^part elephant, part fish. 

S. 8. An elephant coming out of a gate. 

S. 9., A fiye-headed cobra. 

S. 10. The worship of the wheel. 

S. 12. A woman standing under a sdi tree in the usual attitude of MSvi; 
Oautama^ s mother, in the LuniMni Garden. 


On tlie eastern wall will be found casts of tbe friezes 
of tbe rock-cut temples of Orissa. These casts were exe¬ 
cuted at the cost of the Croveriiiiieiit of Bengal under the 
direction of the late Mr. H. H. Locke. l)r. Mitra and 
Mr. Fergusson are in agreement that the caves were exca¬ 
vated between the years 250 and 100 B. C., and were for 
many centuries the ceils of hermits. The art is very simi¬ 
lar to that of the Barahut Stupa, but the execution is per¬ 
haps somewhat more vigorous. In this gallery will also 
be found :— 

Two statues—one without m and the other with the head inuth 
defaced. These were brought froin a tic! i near Patna to the Asiatie ScKaetyl ‘5 
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rnoms ill 1821. The late Mr. A. E. Caddy affected to see in these two figures 
traces of Greek artistic influence at Asoka’s court at Patsliputr^ The in¬ 
scriptions on the back are of the old Pali type, and furnish the statues 
with a record of 2,000 years of existence. 

In an exhibition case (close to window) are some ancient 
vases discovered by Mr. Peppe in tbe Saldya Tope wbicb 
contain tbe oldest inscriptions yet discovered in Incba. 
These represent tbe stage in tbe development of writing 
wbicb, until further discovery reveals intermediate stages, 
ranks before tbe Asoka inscription, 

GaLLEEiES 2 AND 3. 

(jTCBCo-'Budclhist wtid IvidoScythid^ SculptuTBS. 

The empire of Asoka seems to have been broken up very soon after his death, 
'ilthouTh for many centmies his descendants maint-ained themselves as local 
raias at Maeadha. The destruction of the Mauriya imperial dynasty may be 
dated B. C. 184 when the weak prince, Brihadratha, was treacherously slain 
bv liis Coinmander-in-Chief, Pushyamitra Sunga, who founded the Sunga 
D“vnastv {B. C. 184 to 72). The usurper reigned from Asoka’s imperial city 
of Patdiputra, and it was in his reign the Greek King Meander made a 
strenuous but unsuccessful attempt to capture India (156-53 B. C.). 

“ Thus ended the last|attempt by a European general to conquer India by 
land. All subsequent invaders from the western continent have come in ships 
trusting to their command by the sea, and using it as their base. Erom the 
repulse of Menander in 153 B. C., until the bombardment of CaKcut by Vasco 
da Gama in 1502 A. D., India enjoyed immunity from European attack, and 
it is unlikely that the invasion of India by land will be seriously undertaken 
ever again.” Vincent Smith: Ectrly Hi&tory of Indicia p. 177, 

The Sunga Dynasty was in its turn superseded bytheKanva, andtheXanva 
in its turn, by the Andhra. But these dynasties which had succeeded to Asoka 
!Q the interior of India, failed to grasp Asoka’s sway over the lands of the 
Punjab. These distant lands were the coveted prey of the Hellenised 
princes of Bactrla and Parthia, who had successfully revolted from their 
Seleukidan lord. The influence of Greek civilisation on the people of the* 
Punjab has been declared by Mr. Vincent Smith to have been but slight. 

‘•q'he invasions of Alexander, Antiochus the Great, Demetrios, 


the Greek 


ons, which left no appreciable mark upon i 

1 1 _X.:_ T> __J • ’■ 
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and yet the stream infiltrated the Indian passes, and under the Persian titles 
of Satraps, Saka rulers fixed their seats at Taxila and Mathura. In the 
course of time pressure of population sent the Yueh-chi further afield to 
^e lands of the Punjab. Their chief, Kadphises I, made himself master of 
K^hmir and Afghanistan, eliminating the Indo-Greek and Indo-Parthian 
rmers. After a disastrous attempt to force back the Chinese advance in either 
Kashgar or Yarkand (A. D. 94) Kadphises II carried his conquests from the 
Kabul Valley perhaps as far south as Benares, and apparently in 99 A. I), sent 
an embassy to Rome to announce his conquest of N.-W. India. 

T^e Yueh-chi conqueror was succeeded by Kanishka of the Kushan .section 
of that nation. “ He has,” writes Mr. Smith, ^ ‘ left a name cherished by tradi¬ 
tion and famous far beyond the limits of India. His name, it is true, is un¬ 
known in Europe, save to a few students of unfamiliar lore, but it lives in the 
Tibet, China, Mongolia, and is scarcely less significant to the Bud- 
dhiste of those lands than that of Asoka himself.*’ Asoka has left us his 
religious AfologUi pro vita ma in his rock edicts; the story of Kaniska’s 
conversion—^the monastic version is an anaemic reproduction of Asoka’s—has 
to be traced in Kanishka’s coins which in early years bears effigies of the sun 
and moon personified as Helios and Selene, and in both language and script are 
Greek; these with old Persian language and Greek script, represent Greek, 
Persian, and Indian, hut lastly exhibit the Buddha with his name inscribed in 
Greeks 

To assign a date to Kanishka’s reign with any certainty is impossible. Dr. 
Fleet dat^ Kanishka’s accession 57 B. C., while other learned men have 
quoted the year 278 A. D. Mr. Smith, on numismatic evidence, infers that 
the second great monarch of Buddhism was a contemporary of Hadrian 
and Marcus Aurelius, and came to the throne about 120 or 125 A. D. 

The art of Kanishka’s period shows that Buddhism has passed into a new 
stage of existence. “The new Buddhism of his day,” writes Mr, Smith, 
designated as Mahayana or Great Vehicle, was largely of foreign origin, and 
developed as the result of the complex interaction of Indian, Zoroastrian, 
Christian, Gnostic, and Hellenic elements, which w'as made possible by the 
conquests of Alexander, the formation of the Mauriya empire in India, and, 
above all, by the unification of the Roman world under the sway of the earlier 
emperors. In this new Buddhism the sage Gautama became"in practice, if 
not in theory, a god, with his ears open to the prayers of the faithful, and 
served by a hierarchy of Bodhisattvas and other beings acting as mediators 
between him and sinful men. Such a Buddha rightly took a place among 
the gods of tlie nations comprised in Kanishka’s widespread empire, and the 
monarch even after his ‘conversion,’ probably continued to honour both the 
old and the new gods, as, in a later age, Harsha did alternate reverence to 
Siva and Buddha.” Op. cit, p. 233. 

The second of the Archaeological galleries (occupying 
the South-West corner of the Museum Buildings) contains a 
number of beautiful sculptures and fragments of this cosmo¬ 
politan Graeco-Roman period of Indian art. The ex¬ 
hibits in this gallery, we believe, were mostly brought to 
Calcutta from the Swat Valley by the late Mr. A. E. Caddy. 
In the centre of the room is a fine miniature stupa^ 
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The reader will not fail to admire the fine work of the 
bas-reliefs arranged round the room, and ^ be will easily 
detect the remarkable evidences of Hellenic inspiration. 

Ill the early Asoka period, as we have noted, the Buddha 
is only symbohcaliy represented—as, for instance, by a 
sacred tree, or by his'footsteps. When this reverend ^feeling 
of reluctance to depict the great one had passed away, the 
Buddhist artists seem to have fixed on a traditional type, 
so that the personal appearance of Buddha is reproduced 
ill art with conservative persistency. The statues of the 
Buddha generally represent him in three characteristic 
attitudes—with hands clasped before the breast (teaching), 
with hands interfolded and resting on sole of right fcot 
(contemplating), touching the earth with tips of fingers, 
while the left lies in his lap. This last position represent 
the great one after his struggle beneath the BodM trees 
calling the earth to witness Ms great renunciation. He is 
generally represented as dressed in the sanighati or vest¬ 
ment ivhich covers the body of a Buddhist monk, reacMng 
to ankles, and leading only the neck and head bare. 
Dr. Bloch argues that ‘‘ whenever w^e find a Buddhist 
statue which has the right shoulder bare, tMs is to he taken 
as a sign that the statue represents not a Buddha, but a 
Bodhisatta.’’ At the time of the struggle beneath the 
tree, Gautama was a Bodhisatta, and not yet a Buddha. 

Passing from the small corner room, w^e find ourselves 
in a long gallery forming the south boundary of the 
Museum. On our right are a series of recesses containing 
collections of Buddhist remains from various places m 
India. 

In the first recess to the right — 

Mathura—On. the right bank of the Jumna, 35 miles North-West of Agra. 
The Chinese pilgrim, Ea-Hien, records that at the time of his visit, about 
401 A. B-, there were at Mathura 20 Buddhist monasteries and 3,000 monks. 

On either side^ 

M. 1. A Bacchanalian scene. 

M. 2. Bases of ten pillars discovered at Mathura in 1860. 

M. 3. Fragment of a pillar of a Buddhist railing. On the front face a 
representation of the future Buddha leaving the side of his 
princess, Yasodhara, to go forth as an ascetic. 

M. 4. Vertical half of a Buddhist railing—a woman standing on the 
head of a dwarf, and legs crossed. 

M* 0 , Bnddha—feet wanting. 
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M. 6. Pedestal of a Colossal liiimaii figure. 

M. 7. A slab of Matbura stone. Buddha seated before a cave receiving 
a prince, who has Just alighted from his elephant, 
lil. S. A small figure of Buddha. 

M. 9. The lower two-thirds of an erect figure of a woman. 

M. 10. A woman seated on a lion, with a child lying across her left 
thigh. 

M. II and 12. Fragments. 

M- 13. An erect Buddha in attitude of teaching. 

14. A full-sized capital of red, yellow-spotted sandstone, consisting 
of four animals, all with human heads and with their hair 
so curved round their ears as to resemble horns. 

In the second recess to the right — 

M. Ifi. Pillars of a Buddliist railing. 

A. A lady performing her toilet with the assistance of her maid. 

That the dress is to be taken for granted is clear from 
the border of an imaginary covering just below the anklets. 
Another face. Three panels giving scenes forming the story of 
attempt to destroy Buddha by a mad elephant. 

B. Figure of a woman, and a small scene above. 

Another face. Three panels. Low'est—Two ogres devouring two 
human beings. Two mothers nursmg children: A gateway. 
Centre—A flying horse with tw^ cMldren on its back, and one to 
right fore leg and one to the right hindleg- Top—A tower in 
which are the preceding four children, and a man trying to scale 
it from a tree. 

C. Figure of a woman holding a bunch of fruit in her left hand, her 
right on her girdle. 

Another face—3 panels, Top.^—A Rajah on ins throne. Centre— 
The Rajah seated in his garden. Bottom—much defaced. 

M. 16 A slab with a gigantic human foot-print. 

M. 17 Hercules strangling the Nemasan lion. In Mai’cli 1882, General 
Cunningham found this group at Mathura used as the side of a trough 
for watering cattle. 

Savatthi, the modern Set-Mahet—on the Rapti river, betwreen Bahraich 
and Gonda, the scene of many episodes in the life of Buddha. 

Si- A. A slab with two foot-impressions, on each side of which are small 
' sunken panels. 

Si. B. A colossal statue. Dr. Bloch in a paper read before the Asiatic 
Society, concludes (1) that the statue was erected in the last century 
B. C., or the first century A. D., and consequently is one of the oldest 
Buddliist images found in India; (2) that it represents a Bodhiaatta 
and not a Buddha. It was present^ by Lord Elgin in March, 1863, 
to the Asiatic Society. 

In the iMrd re&e&s to the right—~ 

Apravati—On the right bank of the Eastna river, 

A. 1. A bas-relief giving the story of Buddha’s birth. 

A. 2. A pillar of the inner rail of the tope. In the upper portion a 
wheel surrounded by 13 dwarfs. 

The 4th 5th Qth *7th ^th and 9fh recesses on the right, 

Magadha—The Kingdom of Magadha, the classical home of the Buddha 
and his first disciples, corresponds with the modern Province of 
Beh r. 

The Until recess m the right, 

. .Java. ' 
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Passing out of this long hall, we enter a smaller" one de- 
scrihed by Dr. Edwards as the Inscription Gallery. Here 
we find a very miscellaneous collection—mummies from 
Egypt, Armenian tombstones from Behar, and a number 
of Mohammedan inscriptions from Gaur and elsewhere. 
Retelling .to the long hall, we find in the recesses to our 
left, first of all Brahmanical sculptures from Java,„ then 
a recess devoted to Jain sculptures, and then recesses 
fitted with Brahmanical figures, and casts from ruined 
temples from the city of Bhuvaneswar in Orissa. 

Hitherto, we have been paying attention to Buddhist 
•archseology. Before turning to the Brahmanic and Hindu 
monuments, it will be desirable to describe as briefly as 
possible the various stages in the development of Indian 
religious thought. 

Until quite recently scholars—Max Muller and Hunter 
in particular—have held that the religious beliefs of the 
primitive Aryan folk in India are recorded in that ancient 
work, the Rig Veda. Prof. Rhys Davids, however, tells 
us that ‘'outside the schools of the priests the curious 
and interesting beliefs had practically little or no effect.” 
“ The Vedic thaumaturgy and theosophy had indeed 
never been a popular faith, that is, as we know it. Both 
its theological hypotheses and its practical magic (in the 
ritual) show’ a stage very much advanced beyond the 
simpler faith which they, in fact, pre-suppose.” 

]. Animism. The first stage of Indo-Aryan religion is a popular ani¬ 
mism, far grosser than the superstitions of the Veda. One of the oldest 
deities of the non-Vedic pantheon for instance, is the goddess of luck, Siri or 
Sri. She vill foe found sculptured as Sirima Devata, on one of the pillars of 
Barahut railing. On the rear of the northern gate of the Sanchi tope, there 
is a panel representing her seated between two elephants who are pouring 
water over her head. At the present day she lives in modern Hinduism 
as Lakshmi, the. consort of Vishnu. The Barahut; railings exhibit in full 
detail the animistic superstitions of the people which failing, to conquer, or 
reluctantly to attack, the more advanced teachers gave place to in their 
systems. “The object was to reconcile the people to different ideas. The 
actual consequence was that the ideas of the people, thus admitted, as it 
were by the back door, filled the whole mansion, and the ideas it was hoped 
they would accept were turned out into the desert, there ultimately to pass 
away.” Hence on the Barahut railings we note the Nagar deities and 
the Oarulas—half men and half birds, etc. 

2. Vsdism. (Vid = to know: Veda = knowledge). The priestly 
attempt to refine and, so to speak, to re-edict the popular beliefs in the 
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interests of a more refined faith. In the forefront we meet with a triad 
of deities: 

The fire-god—the earth-born Agni. 

The rain-god—the air-born Indra. 

The sun-god—the sky-born Surya or Savitri. 

'‘All their other principal deities were either modifications of, or associated 
with, one or other of the members of this Vedic triad. For example, the 
wind (Vaya) and the storm-gods (Maruts), led by the destroying god (Rndra), 
were regarded as intimate associates of the rain-god Indra, and w^ere really 
only forms and modifications of that god. On the other hand, Ai’yan deities, 
Varuna and Mitra, with Vishnu, were all mere forms of the Sun (Surya or 
Savitri, also called Pushan). Of course the Dunn (Ushas) was also connected 
with the Sun, and two other deities, the Asvins—probably personifications » 
two luminous points in the sky—were fabled as his two sons, ever young and 
handsome, travelling in a golden car as precursors of the dawn. 

' 'The early religion of the Indo-Aryans was a development of a still eariiec 
belief in man’s subjection to the powers of nature and his need of conciliating 
them. It was an unsettled system w^hich, according to one view, assigned ail 
the phenomena of the uni verse to one cause; or again, attributed to them to 
several causes operating independently; or again supposed the whole visible 
crea,tion to be a manifestation of one universal all-pervading spirit. It was 
a belief, which, according to the character of the worshipper, was now mere 
animism, now monotheism, now tritheism, now polytheism, now pantheism. 
But it was not yet idolatry.” Monier Williams : Brahmanism and Hinduisnit 
PP- 9.11. . 

3. Brahmanism, Prom the personification of natural forces, the mind 
turns to the thought of the Breath of Life (atman) expanding itself through 
space, and, although beyond the cognizance of sense, yet permeating throu^ 
and vivifying all things. Tliis is Brahma (nom. neut.) from the root hnthj 
‘to expand.’ Sir W. Monnier traces four phrases of Brahmanism: 

1. Ritualistic. Ceremonial acts of sacrifice presided over by Brahmans 
win admission for the worshipper to Indra’s heaven. Even the gods them¬ 
selves attained their immortality by sacrifice. Men may also become im¬ 
mortal, but they must fii'st offer their bodies to Death as a sacrifice. This 
phase is represented in literature by the Brahmahas—treatises added to the 
Mantras or Hymn portion of each Veda. 

2. Philosophical. In re-action from an over-elaborated ritual this phase 
is represented by the writings known as the Upanishads. Here we have a 
belief in one all-pervading God who is the constituent essence of every human 

** personality. By association with eternal Ignorance and Illusion (Maya), the 
impersonal Spirit becomes the personal Clod (Paramesvara) of the world, 
Personality is the comedy of human existence. God and man mistake their 
individualities for realities “just as a rope in a dark night might be mistaken 
for a snake.” When rid of the illusion that we are personalities^ Brahma 
is reached. Viewed in relation to his activities the one Universal Spirit, when 
dominated by Activity is Brahma the creator, by goodness Vishnu, the pre¬ 
server, by Indifferences, Rudra the Dissolver. 

3- Mythological or Pdythdslic. Represented in literature by the epics— 
the Maha-bharata and Ramayana, and in later times by the Puranas. , Bud| 
dhism and Philosophical Brahmanism are alike re-actions from ceremomal 
religion, but the blank the Buddhist substituted for God, and the frigid 
pantheism of the Brahmin rendered both systems unsuifced to the masses of 
men. To meet the need of devotion (bhakti) to personal gods, the 
Brahmans made use of existing mythologies and local legends. Brahma 
(neut. nom), the Universal Spirit,*^ can only be woi^hipped by internal 
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meditation, bat Bralima, tlie personal product of the purely spiritual 
Brahma'when overshadowed by Illusion, could become, a popular primeval 
male god. In alliance witli t'ishnu, the preserver, and Rudra-Siva, the 
dissolver, and reproducer Brahma, is the first of the Hindu triad—the 
Iri-murti. Each of these gods has his spouse. Sarasvati, the goddess of 
■wisdom and science, a fair young \Toman with four arms, is the wife of' 
Brahm.^^ .Lakslimi or Sri is the wife of Vishnu. Parvati is the wife of 
oiva.^ ^Ganesa (the elephatit-iieadeci and four-armed god of ■wisdom), and 
Hartikiya, the war god, are sons oi Siva,. The gods have material bodies, but 
of an ethereal character. 

The need for a mjdhology ■was also met by portions of the re-incarnations 
or Vishnu’s essence in Krishna, and Kama, and other popular heroes. Jugan- 
nath, so farniliar to English readers by t,he tales told of his car at Puri, is in 
tradition an appearance of Vishnu hi,mself, but is perhaps in origin a local god 
who has sucepsfully invaded the pantheon of the orthodox. 

*+•1 leading feature is that it subordinates the worship of 

the opint Brahma or its first nianifestation Brahma to that of either Vishnu 
or biva, or their wives or particular forms. Of the worahip of Siva and Kali 
something will be said in our chapter on Kalighat. ‘ ‘What is styled Hin- 
ciuism, TOites Mr. W. E. Slater, ’"is a vague eclecticism, the amalgam of 
r w r usages of tlie past; the sum total of manifold shades 

of beiiei, and still more, in the present daj’, of rigid caste law's and accumulated 
customs, for its one ehimgeless feature is its social order, and wherever caste 
IS, H,md.uism exists. We eannot properly speak of ike religion of India any 
more than we can speak of India as a country. It is not a political name, but 
only a geographieai expression, marking the territory of many nations and 
languages. So almost twery phrase of religious thought and philosophical 
been represented in India.” Etffker Binduism in Mela- 
mm to Chnstm'mty. 

On leaving tlie long architectural gallery, we pass 
to the left into the gallery containing what, from the 
■Natural History point of view, may well be described as 
the pride of the Indian Museum—its splendid collection 
of invertebrates. We pass from ancient philosophical 
speculations as to the origin and meaning of life to the mod¬ 
ern scientist s analysis of its processes. For some years past 
the Museum has had the good fortune to have its Superin-* 
tendent one of the most learned of Marine Zoologists— 
Major^ A. Alcock, ll.d., kr.s., lm.s. Under Ms able 
administration, this wealthy collection has been most ad¬ 
mirably arranged, and the specimens are so clearly indi¬ 
cated by labels that even the merest laymen in mat¬ 
ters biological cannot fail to be inspired with an interest 
in what he might perhaps have been inclined to,, regard as 
a very dull subject. Major Alcock was for some, years the 
Surgeon Naturalist on board the Investigatof of the Marine 
Survey of India, ^ and those who have read Ms fascinating 
books A Natuyaliht iu ludian Seas, will be able, to spend 
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some time in tins gallery with the greatest profit. ^ The 
reader who is almost entirely ignorant of the subject wiH be 
startled to find that what he would have with certainty 
regarded as sea-weeds are in reality animals. The 
reader would do •well to ponder on the ivonderful protec¬ 
tive colouring of some of the specimens. 

After leaving the Gallery of Invertebrates, we enter the 
gallery to our left and find ourselves in the Mineralogical 
and Fossil Galleries, and walking through these we find 
ourselves once more at the entrance hall. Arranged along 
the cloisters which run round the lower galleries are 
many archaeological monuments of interest. We ascend the 
broad flight of stairs and reach the upper floor. On the 
landing there is a white marble statue of the late Queen 
Empress by M. Wood—the gift of Mahatab Chund Baha¬ 
dur, Maharaja of Burdwan. The pedestal was the gift 
of his son. 

Behind the statue is the entrance to a series of three 
rooms now occupied hy the collection which is ultimately to 
find its home in the Victoria Memorial Hall. The room to 
the left (South) contains an interesting collection of State 
pictures on its eastern wall, and a collection of engrav¬ 
ings of great English heroes in Incha on its w-estern wall. 
At the south end is the favourite writing desk and chair 
of the late Queen-Empress—King Edward’s personal gift 
to the Memorial Hall. In the central room wull be found 
the masnud or throne of the Nawabs of Murshidabad, a 
splendid model of the Old Fort and St. Anne s Church 
executed under the guidance of the late Mr. C. R. Wilson, 
a large number of engravings of Old Calcutta, some of 
the best portraits from the High Courfl the Town Hall 
and Asiatic Society, a collection of relics of the Delhi 
Coronation Durbar, and a complete collection of British 
Indian jewels and badges of distinction. The room to the 
right (North) contains a collection of Indian arms, the 
originals of many important State documents, and the 
cloth of gold screens which Aii Verdi Khan captured 
from the Maharattas and a number of magnificently 
illuminated copies of the Koran. It would be prema¬ 
ture to attempt to describe this magnificent collection in 
detail. Many of the exhibits have recently been brought 
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from various public buildings in Calcutta, and bave 
been mentioned elsewbere. To the patriotic liberality 
of the present Nawab of Murshidabad the collection, 
formed under Lord Curzon^s direct personal superintendence, 
is most deeply indebted. 

Passing along the South-West corridor, we find to , our 
left the collection of birds. The gallery on the eastern 
side, devoted to the larger mammals, is the most interest¬ 
ing one from the point of view of the native sightseer. 
To the north of it is a small room containing specimens 
of the smaller mammals. Passing through this and ascend¬ 
ing a small stairway leading into a red brick building we 
enter the Art Gallery. 

Walking to the hack of the throne at the entrance 
the visitor will come upon a large central show-case wherein 
on one side is displayed the beautiful ceramic wares of 
India and Burma, and on the other, the embroideries from 
Bombay, Madras, Eajputana, Punjab and the United 
Provinces. Right round this Court or Gallery, lining the 
walls, are displayed the plain, coloured, stamped and hand- 
painted fabrics of India, together with those lovely examples 
of Idnkhobs for which Benares has become so famous. 

From this Court the visitor enters a room which is 
assigned to metals. In here we have gold and silver 
ware, as well as plain and mixed metals. This room 
looks into another in which are shown the carpets 
and rugs from the Punjab, Mirzapore and Bikanir. Here 
are displayed all the art manufactures of India. The 
visitor on ^ entering will find the marble and stone carv¬ 
ings of Jaipur and Agra on his right and left, together with • 
a beautifully carved screen from the latter place. He will 
also see the lac wares of Burma, Bombay, the United Pro¬ 
vinces of Agra and Oudh and the wood-carvings fromPesh- 
awar, Nagpur, Nepal, Bombay, Saharanpur, Madras and 
Burma. Then on his right will he seen a portion of a house 
fmnt from Bhavnagar richly and elaborately carved, and 
right in the very middle of the Court the Hlutdaw or Coun¬ 
cil House Throne of Thebaw, King of Burma, 1878 to 1885. 
This throne is one of the seven similar thrones at Manda¬ 
lay whence it was removed in a state of dilapidation and 
presented to this Museum by His Excellency Lord Curzon. 
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Returning from the art collections, we find to our right 
as we pass along the northern upper corridor the paleonto¬ 
logical collections. Descending again to the lower court, 
we must pass round the northern lower corridor, and 
enter the rooms immediately beneath the Art Gralleries. 
Here we find a most interesting collection illustrating the 
Ethnology of India—life-sized models of Indian tribesmen, 
models of houses and villages, of the burning ghat of 
Calcutta, a Bengal marriage ceremony, and toys, agricul¬ 
tural instruments, boats, fishing tackle, musical instru¬ 
ments, weapons, wearing apparel, etc., etc. 

It is understood that a scheme has been originated by ’ 
Lord Curzon for adding greatly to the buildings of the 
Museum and for entirely rearranging their contents. The 
money has been found by the Government of India, 
but it is anticipated that it will be some years before the 
new arrangements are completed. It is proposed to pull 
down the galleries in which the School of Art exhibitions 
are at present accommodated and to extend the fagade of 
the Museum in a southerly direction so as to constitute, 
with the School of Art and the existing Museum, a second 
quadrangle, with a separate entrance from Chowringhi. 
The collections now in the Museum, which are exceedingly 
cramped, will then be rearranged, and the Art Ethnological 
collections, which exceed in popular interest anything in 
the main body of the Museum, but are apt to escape notice 
owing to their remote locations, will be transferred to 
some of the main galleries overlooking the Maidan, where 
they will be more easily accessible to the public. In this 
way, too, scope will be given for an expansion of the 
more important contents of the Museum which is now 
impossible. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Kalighat. 

In a previous chapter some account has been given of 
•the'development of Hinduism from Ammism, through 
various stages of Brahmanism, through Pantheism, to 
Polytheism. In a sense, the later stages in the develop- 
raeit may be said to lie in the earlier as the oak 
lies in the acorn: but the truth of the analogy lies 
in this, that the oak hes in what the acorn will 
attract to it in the course of its expamon even 
more than in that which is in the acorn. Brahmanism 
may be the seed of Hinduism, but in the growth and 
expansion of the seed it has absorbed elements alien to 
its original contents. The shrine we are about to visit 
is perha% the most striking instance of the incorpora¬ 
tion of the fetish and terror worship of the non-Aryan 
races in the number of the vanous cults Sanctioned by 
the Bralinians. 

The htunan imagination has, perhaps, never created a 

more terrible figure than that of the black Kali, the wife 
of Siva, the aH-destroyer and all-reproducer. She is black 
but certainly not comely. like her lord, she has a third, 
eve Her tongue hangs far below her lips as if protruded 
to lick up the blood of her victims. For earrings she wears 
on either ear a suspended corpse, round her neck is a chap¬ 
let of skulls, her clothing is hands of the slain, and in 
one of her four hands is the head of a giant. Beneath 
her feet lies the prostrate body of her husband Siva. 
Such is the goddess worshipped at Kalighat. 

The Siva worship so predominant in Bengal looks to the 
ninth century teacher, Sankara, as its exponent. 

“• In tUe hand of Sankam^s followers and apostolic successors, Siva-wor- 
sMp became one of the two chief religions of India. As at once the Destroyer 
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and Beprodiioer, Siva represented profound Fliilosophicai doctrines, and was 
early recognised as being in a special sense tlie god of tbe Brahmans. To 
them he was the symbol of death as merely a change of life. On the other 
hnnd, his terrible aspects, preserved in his long list of names from the Roarer 
(Rudra) the Veda to the Dread One(Bliirua) oi the m odern Hindu Pantheon, 
well adapted him to the religiorx of fear and propitiation prevalent among the 
ruder non-Aryan races. Siva, in his two-fold character, thus becomes the 
deity alike of the highest and of tiie lowest castes. He is the Irlahadeva or 
the Great God of modern Hinduism ; and I.is -wife is Devi, pre-cWinentlv the 
goddess. .His miiyersal symbol is the Unga, a fetish emblem of reproduction 
his sacred beast, i’ the bull, connected with the samc^ idea; a trident tops ^'is 
temples. His images partake of his double nature. The Braiimamcal concep¬ 
tion is represented by his attitude as a fair-skiimcd man, seated in profound 
thought, the symbol of the fertilizing Gange.s above lius head, and the bull 
(emblem alike of proci-i'-ition ;md of Arvan i)lougii-ti!jair(d near at hand The 
«Hder non.Aryan_asiKyT.s of his eliaram.-r are signiia-d ly his necklace of 
skulls, his collar of t\viniiig serjjeats, his tiger-.skin. ;tiKi iiis eluu with a human 
head at the end. ilis tiv«,‘ fafvs and four mTus also their dgnificance. 

His wife, in like manner, appears in her Aryan form as Uma, ' Li*iht’7the type 
of high born loveliness; in her composite eharai/er as Dui-ga. a goiden-coloiired 
woman, beautiful but menacing, riding on a. tiger; and in her terrible non- 
Aryan aspects, as Kali, a black fury, of a hideous eouiitmiancf*, dripping with 

blood, crowned with snakes, and hung round with skulls.Siva-worship 

preserves in an even more striking way the traces of its double origin. 
The higher minds still adore the godhead by silent contemplation, as 
presented by Sankara, without the aid of externM rites. The ordinary Brah¬ 
man hangs a WTeath of Bowsers about the phallic linga, or places before it 
hpmiess offerings of rice. But the low'-eastes pour out the lives of countless 
victims at the feet of the terrible Kali, and until lately, in the time of pesti¬ 
lence and famine, tried in their despair to appease the relentless goddess by 
human blood. During the famine of 1866, in a temple to Kali within 1 CM) miles 
of Calcutta, a boy was found with Ms neck cut, the eyes staring open, and the 
stiff clotted tongue thrast out between the teeth. In another case at Hughli 
(a railway station only twenty-five miles from Calcutta) the head was left 
before the idol, decked with flowers. Siieli cases are true survivals of the 
regular system of human sacrifices wBich w'e have seen among the non-Aryan 
tribes. They have notMng to do mth the old mystic furusha-Imedha or 
man-offering, whether real or symbolical, of the ancient Aryan faith, but 
form an essential part of the non-Aryan religion of terror, which demands 
that the greater the need, the greater shall be the propitiation. Such sacrifices 
are now forbidden, alike by the Hindu custom and English law.” HunterV 
Imperial Gazetteer of hidia^ Vol. IV, pp. 300—302. 

It may periiaps come as somewhat of a shock to Euro¬ 
peans who have entertained the recent craze for esoteric 
Buddhism to learn that between the Buddhism of ancient 
Bengal and Southern India and Siva-worship there is a 
Mstomc connection. Wherever Buddhist relics are most 
plentifully found in the western districts of Lower Bengal 
there the worship of Siva is paramount. It would seem to 
have been the fact that Buddhism as a negative creed 
won easy victories among the semi-aboriginal peoples of 
Lower Bengal; the Buddhist kings standing between the 
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people and tlie caste-oppression of the Brahmins. How 
tolerant popular Buddhism could be of the old sun and 
serpent-worship the sculptures of the Barahut Stupa well 
show. In the course of time Buddhism became merely 
monastic, and Brahmanism having learned a lesson 
in toleration, steadily regained lost ground, by placing in 
the background the spiritual side of the Sanskrit faith, and 
spreading the cult and bloody rites of Siva or Rudra, so 
well beloved of the aboriginals. 

The legend of Kalighat has been told in the introduc¬ 
tory chapter to the present work. The origin of the shrine 
Is lost in obscurity. As the site of the jungle worship 
of aboriginal fishermen, hunters, wood-cutters, etc., its 
antiquity may be imi5iense. In the time when Adisur 
(between 700—900 A. D.) reigned in Bengal the place 
could have been of no importance in the eyes of orthodox 
Hindus, if, indeed, its site had then risen above the tidal 
swamp. In the time of Vallala Sen of Gaur, the Tantric 
rites were coming into use among the Brahmins, and, in 
his reign, the Kalikshetra, or Field of Kali, a triangular 
island lying between Dakhineswar on the North and Behala 
on the South, is said to have been presented by the king to 
a Brahmin family. Kalighat and its goddess are but 
barely mentioned in Bengali poems in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. The firm hand of the early Mahomedan 
rulers no doubt served to compel the Brahmins to fortify 
their position in out-of-the-way places by an encour¬ 
agement of the aboriginal cults favoured by the Tantras. 
So Kalighat comes into fame about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

During the reign of the great Mogul Emperor Akbar, 
three Tantric Hindus came into prominence in our part of 
Bengal : to wit (1) Bhalurda, the founder of the Nadia 
Rajas ; Lakshmikanta, the ancestor of the Savana Chan- 
dur; Jayganarda, the founder of the Bansberia family. 
According to tradition, the famous idol Kali, was the pro¬ 
perty of one of Lakshmikanta’s ancestors : to-day it is the 
property of his descendants who are now known as the 
Haidar family. 

The almost proverbial inability of Orientals to preserve 
an 3 rthing approaching to an historical account of their 
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past is perliaps nowiiere better instanced tliaii bv Eaja 
Binaya Krishna DeVs recent work on the early history 
and growth of Calcutta. Wherever our Hindu Gum has 
European records to fail back on he is excellent, but just 
where we should have expected a Hindu writer to help 
us most, he fails us. His account of Kali ghat is derived 
fnaiiily from a work written nearly a century of years age 
by an enthusiastic Baptist Missionary at Serampore. 
According to Mr. W ard, the Missionary under contribution, 
not only superstitious European ladies, but the Govern¬ 
ment itself, were wont to do puja to Kali at Kaligh^t. 
‘'Last week,” writes Ward, "a deputation from the Gov¬ 
ernment went in procession to Kalighat and made a, thank- 
ofiering to this goddess of the B^indus in the name of 
the Company for the success wich the * English have 
lately obtained in this country. Five thousand rupees 
were offered. Several thousand natives witnessed the 
English presenting their offerings to this idol.” 

One has only to recalLthe names of the actual rulers 
in Bengal at the time, and .the whole legend appears in 
its true light. Yarns' of this kind are very easily spun 
and very easily credited by those who are, as Ward was, 
" agin the Government.” 

The proprietors of the imagejat Kalighat are, of course, 
enormously wealthy: It has-been adorned with untold 
wealth in gold and jewels' by great Hindu potentates 
who have visited the shrine from all parts of India. 

The Temple itself is squalid in the extreme and absolute¬ 
ly devoid of architectural merit. On sacrificial days the 
* Courts flow with the blood of the victims, and the visitor 
must be cautious where he places his feet. In addition 
to the central shrine, there are some other Hindu shrines 
and a sacred tree of importance. . 

If the reader has not gone to Kalighat by tram, but has 
a carriage in readiness, he will perhaps drive on to the 
Tollygunge Club, or regaining the Russa Road turn to the 
right, and crossing the bridge, return to Calcutta through 
Alipore. To his left in the Shahpore Road he will pass* 
the house of Tipoo Sultan’s descendants. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 

River Trip No. 1. Serampore anb BARRAcicPjORE. 

This morning we have to be betimeS to catch the 
steamer which leaves Hatkola Ghat for Hughlj at 7-30 
A.M. We must take with ns our breakfast and tiffin: 
the former we shall be able to have served on board : 
the latter we shall eat under the shadow of some spread¬ 
ing tree at Barrackpore. There is, however, a good 
Hotel at Barrackpore (the Charnock) close to the Railway 
Station, where, if we prefer to sit under a punkah to wrard 
off the dies—the curse of Barraclq)ore—w^e may get 
tiffin and save ourselves some trouble in the matter of 
transport. 

Close to Hatkola Ghat is the Niintola Ghat—the burn¬ 
ing place of the Hindu dead. Nimtola is, of course, 
the tala or shade of the Nim tree. Our attention this 
morning will be devoted to the bank on our left a,s we 
proceed. up the river. First we see the village of Sul- 
* tea, described by Marshman in 1845, as ‘■‘the Southwark 
of Calcutta.” A dock at Sulkea was first established 
by Mr. Bacon in 1796. 

“Sulkea, a densely populated suburb, eontainiiig 73,446 iiiliabitants, 
formed the terminus of the Benares Road, which, by its narrowness and rotjgh- 
ness, reminds us of the difficulties ddk travellers must have met with in former 
days. It was a common practice, however, formerly when traveiiers were 
few, for Englishmen to send to the zemindars along the road for supplies of 
bearers and food: the zemindars supplied them, but quietly indeimiified# 
themselves by debiting to the expenses of the revemie collection, or else making 
the ryats pay for it. It was not until 1765 that a regular dak was established 
and that only between Calcutta and lyiurshidabad; and for a long period after 
that, travellers had no bungalows, but were obliged to send two sets of tents 
on. before theni.’’ 
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After passing a long row of red factory buildings, one 
sees, lying behind a broad patch of maidan recovered 
froin the river, the old white house where for many 
years John Stalkart of Ghoosery kept open house to his 
many friends. His beautiful gardens and fernery 
are still preserved with loving care. We soon come in 
sight of Hindu temples. 

^‘The river banks are covered with fruit trees and villages, with many very 
handsome pagodas, of which buildings Calcutta only offers some small, mean, 
and neglected'specimens. The general style of these buildings is, a large 
square court, sometimes merely surrounded by a low wall, with bold balus¬ 
trades pilastered as so to resemble stone, or indented at the top, with two or 
sometimes four towers at the angles, generally, in the present day, of Greecian 
architecture, and ornament with pilasters, balustrades, and frerzes. In the 
centre of the prinfsipal front, % for the most part, an entrance resembling m 
its general character, and style of arrangement, the beautiful Propylmm at 
Chester Castle. When the pagoda adjoins the river a noble flight of steps, the 
whole breadth of the portico, generally leads from the water to this entrance. 
Sometimes the whole court is surrounded by a number of square towers, de¬ 
tached by a small interval from each other, and looking not unlike tea-canis¬ 
ters having such a propylseum as I have described in the centre of the prin¬ 
cipal part. In the middle of the quadrangle, or in the least in the middle of 
one of its sides, opposite to the main entrance, is the temple of the principal 
deity, sometimes octagonal, with pinnacles and buttresses, greatly resembling 
a Gothic Chapter House, but in some instances taller and larger, mth three 
domes one large in the centre, and a smaller at each side, with the gilded 
ornaments on the summit of each, extremely like the old churches in Russia. 
AH these buildings are vaulted with brick, and the manner in which Hindus 
raise their square or oblong domes seems to me simple and ingenious, and 
applicable to many useful purposes. It is very seldom that anything like a 
congregation assembles in these temples. A few priests and dancing women 
live in them, whose business is to keep the shrines clean, to receive the offer¬ 
ings of the individuals who come from time to time to worship, and to beat 
their gongs in honour of their idols, which is done three or four times in the 
twentv-four hours.” Bishop EebePs Jowmk Vol. I, pp. 59-60. 

From HugMy to CMtpore, wMcF we ha¥e now passed' 
oil our riglit, tFe river still washes places noted in Hindu 
injrthology. Above Hugbly the river has deserted its 
ancient course, and sacred shrines, which some three hun¬ 
dred years ago or more were reflected in the waters 
of the sacred Gunga, are now even four or five miles to 
the west of it. Beneath Calcutta the waters have also left 
^ their old bed, now represented by Tolly’s Naliab, and 
" scarcely a single Hindu temple rears its dome by the 
presnet river flowing from Fort William to the sea. We 
are now, therefore, in a scene rich in legendary remi¬ 
niscences. Mohesh which we shall come to in about 
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two hours’ time is the place where Jugaiiiiath stopped to 
bathe on his way to dinner at Puri. A poem written in 
1495 A.D. by a Bengali author, named Bipradas, describes 
the voyage of Chaiid Sadagar, the hater of the ser¬ 
pent goddess, from Bhaghulpiir to the sea. Many a spot 
to be passed by our steamer to-day is mentioned in the 
ancient verses—Tribeni, Huglily, Kankaiiara, Ichapur, 
Nimai Ghat, Khiirda, Rishira, Komiagar,, ilndaha, 
Ghoosery, Chitpur—names which with hut one or two 
exceptions and with very slight change in orthography, 
are to be found in the most recent ‘'Indian Bradshaw.” 

Bally. 

As the visitor has finished reafl-iiig the bast paragraph, 
he finds the village of Bally on his left—once and 
perhaps even now, despite the Paper and Bone Mills, one 
of ‘ ‘the most orthodox and holy towns in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta. “We have,” says Mr. J. C. Marsh- 
man, “evidence of its existence three centuries ago in 
the poem of Kohi Kunkun, one of the earliest products 
now extant in the Bengali language. It was one of the 
eight places which furnished Bengal with an aimaiiack 
before the art of printing was introduced into the 
country.” The reader who is not acquainted with 
Hinduism will perhaps fail to do justice to the last 
sentence of this quotation. Hinduism is a social sys¬ 
tem compacted by caste and drawn hither and thither 
by astrology. Hence the importance of the almanack. 
Bally has another point of interest. Tradition has it 
that it was to Bally the pious Brahmins who stood 
round Nuncomar’s scafiold, in the firm conviction that 
some portent would intervene to save the person of 
so high a Brahmin from sacrilegious treatment, fled 
incontinently when Nuiicomar was ignominiously hanged.* 

W e notice the entrance of Bally Khal from the river. 
Fifty-six years ago a well-informed writer hazarded to 
say of the bridge over this khal or creek : “There i». 
no bridge in Bengal of so bold and magnificent a character, 

* The tradition is confirmed by inquiries made on' behalf of Sir A. Lyall. See 
Stephen: Nuncoinar and Xol I, i). 2i7. 
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or wliicli stands in a more picturesque situation.’^ 
Passing by some uninteresting bamlets and brickfields^ 
we come in sight of a modern villa of red brick whicli 
serves to show us where Konnagar is situated. Some¬ 
what to the north of a group of temples is the site of 
what was probably the old Danish Dockyard. North of 
this again is the village of Rishra. 

‘*At the northern extremity of this village stands a factory whieh has existed 
for half a century, and passed successively through the hands of various 
European houses of business into those of its late possessor, Bissembhur Sen.* 
It was one of the oldest and most profitable chintz manufactories in this 
country having been established not long after Hr. Prinsep had introduced 
the art.” Calcutta Review, 1845, p. 486. 

' - ^Rishra. 

Bissembhur Sen, who is said to have commenced his 
career with a wage of 8 or 10 rupees a month, ‘ ‘ created 
a large fortune of some £200,000, out of nothing, by 
dint of economy, skill, and perseverance.” . Close to 
Messrs Birkmyre’s ‘'Hastings Mills” is the old Rishra, 
House. 

*'Adjoining the factoiy, we have Rishera House. Perhaps no place 
presents more of the appearance of an English country seat than this 
mansion, as it is viewed on coming down the river, with its green velvet 
lawn and venerable trees, •which nmy almost be mistaken for the oaks of a 
}>ark. It has always been a favourite retreat with Calcutta residents. It 
is surrounded by a brick wall, the western portion of which is lined with a 
row of ancient mango trees, one of which excites the great admiration for 
the boldness and grandeur of its branches. The tradition runs that the 
trees were p anted by Mrs. Hastings, when she and Warren Hastings made 
this villa their temporary residence.” Ihid^ p. 4S7. 

In tbe advertisements in tbe Gazette for Thursday, 
Aug. 5, 1784, we find offered for auction, failing private 
sale: 

‘■’That extensive piece of ground belonging to Warren Hastings, Esq., 
called Rishera, situated on the western bank of the river, two miles below 
Serampore, consisting of 136 beegahs, 18 of which are Lackherage land, or 
land paying no rent.” Seton Karr : AWertfow**, Vol. I. 

In Nov. 1784, tbe great man writes to bis wife : “I 
fiave sold Risbra for double tbe sum that was paid for 
it. This is a riddle, and I leave it to your sagacity to 
unravel it,” 


* Bissembhur >Sen obtained the property in 1833 for Rs. 10,000. 
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M'.essrs. Eirkmyre Bros, have most kindly peninttecl_^me 
to inspect the title-deeds of their Eishra property.^ War¬ 
ren Hastings, in August 1780, purchased the land from 
Rajchunder Butt and Kali Prosad Dutt for Rs. 1,145. 
He sold it in September 1784 for Es. 10,000. In Decem¬ 
ber 1787 the property sold for Es. 20,000. . In 1841 it 
waa rented at Rs. 2,400 a year. In 1865 the iiionthly 
rent was only Es. 35. In the village there is an unnamed 
European grave: local tradition, of course, has it that 
Warren Hastings buried a child here. 


Mohesh. 


A little way back from the river bank lies tlieAiamlet 
of Mohesh, once for devout Btligali Hindus second only 
to Puri in sanctity as a shrine for the god Jugganath. 
Here it is said, Jugganath stopped to bathe on liis way 
to his dinner at Puri. 


*‘To commemorate tliis event, a grand festival is iieJd on the full moon in 
the month Joisti, which falls in May, and occasionally in June. On that high, 
occasion the image is brought out of the temple, wrapped in broadcloth, and 
hoisted up on a brick stage raised about seven feet from the ground. ^ Just 
at the time when the conjunction of the planets indicates the most auspicious 
moment, the ojSiciating priest pours the water of the sacred Ganges on its 
head from a silver kalsi^ or water pot. The ground before the stage is a large 
open area which is densely crowded by devotees at the festival, a hundred 
and fifty thousand of whom have been known to assemble at one time in front 
of the image. As the w^ater descends upon the head of the consecrated log 
one long and deafening shout arises from that vast multitude making the 
welkin ring; the hands of the worshippers are at the same moment lifted up 
and clapped together,—and the density of the crowd, forest of hands, the 
shouts and the clapping, combine to give an idea of superstitious enthusiasm 
which is rarely presented in any other scene.'’ Calc. Rf-v. 

The Martyn Pagoda. 

Tile village now possesses two rival Jugganath cars. 
One of these, of cast iron and elaborately decorated -with 
paintings, w-as manufactured by Messrs Burn & Co., 
of Howrah, and prosaically bears their name. It is a 
signifieant fact that at the present day the pulling of the 
car at festival occasions is done by devotees procured by 


* A most interesting series oi documents exhibiting fine sign^ures and seals 
of Warren Hastings, and signatures of W. Larkins, Edward Tirettes, Eairiax 
Moresby, etc., etc. Towards the close of the XVIIIth century the premises were 
used as an Indigo Factory. 
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special contract! Fifty years ago even to touch the robes 
was held to be a privilege. 

The river now bends to the left along Barrackpore 
Reach. At the corner stands a famous ruin—the Martyn 
Pagoda. 

•'Every shrine of any note in India has some miraculous legend attached to 
i t with the design of attracting the confidence of the people. It is beheved 
that about eight generations ago, Roodru Pundit, who was related to a family 
of distinction at Chatra, a mile to the west of Serampore, was reproved by his 
uncle for having presumed to secure the sacrificial vessels of the domestic idol, 
on which he forsook the family mansion, and retired to Builubpore, which was 
then a forest, where he began a series of religious austerities, in the hope one 
day of being able to possess an image and temple of his own. The gods are 
never indifferent to such acts of devotedness, and Radhabullub himself is said 
to have appeared to him in the form of a religious mendicant, and given him 
instructions to proceed to Gour,fthe capital of Bengal, and obtain a slab of 
stone which adorned the doorway of the Viceroy’s private room, and con¬ 
struct an image out of it. He proceeded to that city and found that the prime 
minister and favo!irite of the Viceroy was a devoted Hindu. To him he 
announced the revelation that he had received and was assured that no effort 
should be spared to obey the commands of the god. Soou after, the stone 
began to emit drops of water, and by a singular coincidence, the Viceroy him¬ 
self happened to pass by at the time. The minister pointed out the circum¬ 
stance, and asserte<l that the drops thus distilled were the tears of the stone 
and that no time should be lost in delivering the palaeefrom so inauspicious 
an omen by the removal of this object. Permission was immediately given 
to this effect, and Roodru was blessed with the gratification of his wishes. 
But he was greatly perplexed about the means of removing his treasure, when 
the god again appeared, and directed him to return forthwith to Builubpore, 
and there await in patience the arrival of the stone. Soon after he had reach¬ 
ed his village, it was miraculously conveyed to the river side, and fioated down 
the stream of its own accord to tlie lauding stairs at Builubpore, where the 

devotee was in the habit of bathing.Roodru set to work immediately 

on the stone, and by the aid of the sculptor obtained an image which is 
much celebrated for its beauty. The mysterious origin of the image soon 
attached worshippers, and the proprietor was enabled from their help to 
construct the temple which forms one of the most prominent objects at the 
entrance of Serampore from the south.” 

Sucii is tlie iegendarv account of tke origin of tke 
Martyn Pagoda. Tke writer proceeds to explain that the 
Shastras forbid a Brahmin to receive a gift or a meal 
within the limit of three hundred feet of the river bank. 
The river showing a tendency to wander westward it 
waSj therefore, necessary to remove the image ‘^to another 
spot where a more magnificent temple was built at the 
expense of the wealthy family of Mullicks of Calcutta.’* 
The Raja Nubu Kissen, the Munshi of Lord Clive, it is 
affirmed, borrowed the mysterious image of Radhabullub 
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to grace tlie funeral pyre of liis mother. It required the 
threat of a Brahminicai curse, the tears of his wife, and 
a suit at the Supreme Court to induce him to give it 
back, but, when he did restore the coveted idol, he 
graciously bestowed on it the proprietorship of the villages 
of Bullubpore. 

After the removal of the idol, the deserted Pagoda 
became part and parcel of the grounds of the squat-looking 
bungalow we see a little beyond it, and which bears the 
name of Aldeen House. This property was purchased 
by the Rev. David Brown, the ‘" patriarch ’ ’ of those 
forever memorable chaplains who are known to historr 
as ‘‘the five evangelical chaplains.” Before their day 
many a strenuous attempt ha(% been made by* the 
Government Chaplains to initiate missionar}^ work in 
Bengal, yet it is to the zeal offive’" the Anglo- 
Catholic Church must ever look back as ‘ ‘ the hole of 
the pit ” whence her foundations of her Indian mission¬ 
ary work were digged. 

To Aldeen House in May, 1806, came the recent 
Cambridge Senior Wrangler, Henry Martyn, “burning out 
for God.” The story of his hopeless passion for Lydia 
Grenfell, the puritan Cornish maid of Mazagon, who 
acknowledged her love for Martyn but either could not 
or would not join him in India, is an often-told 
romance. While awaiting his appointment to a military 
station up-country, Martyn came hither, and finding 
that the intrusive habits of native servants interfered 
with his devotions, he obtained the ruined Pagoda as 
* a dwelling. “ The ruin which stands can only be a por¬ 
tion of the Pagoda as it stood in Martyn’s time, for be 
describes it as having so many recesses and cells that 1 
can hardly find ray way in and out.” Later on, too, we 
know that Brown found room for an organ in the Pagoda. 
We can well understand that the place was somewhat 
weird. “Thither,” writes Martyn, “ I retired at night, and 
really felt something like superstitious dread at being ia^ 
a place once inhabited as it were by devils, but yet felt 
disposed to be triuraphantly Joyful that the Temple where 
they were worshipped was become ClirisPs Oratory. I 
prayed aloud to my God, and the echo returned from tlie 
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vaulted roof. Ob, ipay I so pray that the dome of 
Heaven may so resound/^ 

A very affecting service took place at the Pagoda on 
Friday, Oct. 10th, 1706 '‘with a view to commend 
Martyn to the favour and protection of God in his 
work.” The prayers were commenced by David Brown, 
continued by Desgranges of the London Missionary Society 
and Marshman of the Serampore Baptist College, and 
concluded by the great Carey who earnestly prayed for 
Brown that' “having laboured for many years without 
encouragement or support, in the evening it might be light.” 
•Desgranges himself was married in this queer Oratory. 

‘‘The Pagoda was fixed oil and lighted up for the celebration of the wed» 
ding; at eight d’clock the Judies came from the (Baptist) Mission House 
attended by most of the family. Mr. Browm commenced with the h 3 ?mii 
"Gome Gracious Spirit, Heavenly Dove.’ A divine influence seemed to attend 
us, and most delightful w'ere my sensations. The circumstance of so many 
being engaged in spreading the glad tidings of salvation,—the temple of an 
idol converted for the purposeof Christian worship, and the Divine presence, 
felt among us—filled me with joy unspeakable. After the marriage service 
of the Church of England, Mr. Brown gave out "the wedding hymn,’ and after 
signing the certificate of marriage, we ad journed to the house where Mr. Brown 
had provided supper. Two hymns given out by Mr. Marshman were felt very 
powerfully.” Memoires of the Right Revd. Daniel Corrh, LL.D.^ Firsi 
Bishop of Madras, 4:9~5(}, 

In 1806, Dr. Clauditis Biichaiian, the projector of the 
English Episcopate in India, was away from Bengal on 
the first of his famous voyages to the Malabar Coast. 
Daniel Corrie and Joseph Parson reached Aldeen House 
on the 21st, a short time before Martyn set out (Oct. 
18th) for Cawnpore. Marmaduke Thompson, the 
Government Chaplain of Cuddalore, happened to be in Ben- ' 
gal in this year. Thompson did not reach India until two 
years later. But the Synod ‘ ‘which met at Aldeen House 
on Nov. 29, 1806, practically represented that group of 
missionary pioneers who, in addition to their labours as 
Government Chaplains, initiated the vast work now 
associated more especially with the Church Missionary 
Society. 

After Brown’s death the purchase of Aldeen House 
was suggested to the Church Missionary Society, but 
being unwilling, even if in appearance only, to be guilty of 
■ "of missionary comity, the Society declined to 
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acquire a site for work so close to the field occupied by the 
famous Baptist Mission of Serampore. About 1845, the 
Temple of Radhabullub underwent yet another change : it 
became '“the Pagoda Rum Distiliery.” Aldeeii House 
still stands, and is occasionally inhabited by the Engineers 
of the ^ Howrah Water Works, which liaTe. broken 
up David Brown’s once level lawns into tanks. The 
Pagoda itself is now under the care of the Public Works 
Department, and the Water Works folk only occupy 
the adjacent ground on the understanding that ihe public 
have a free access to a memorial of so great an object of 
historical interest. 

Serampore. 

# • 

The old Danish settlement of Serampore is called by 
the Danes Fredricksnagar in honour of their King. 
The Danish East India Company was founded in 1612, 
but the date of the first appearance of the Danes on the 
Hughly is a matter of dispute. In the early years of the 
XVIHth century they had, a little below the mnuth of the 
Eupnaryan, so Hamilton tells ns “a thatcht house, but for 
what reason they kept an house there I never could learn.’ ’ 
By 1712 they had come higher up the river to Gon- 
dalpara—to-day knowm to natives as Daiieinardanga 
— the South-East corner of Chandernagore* In 1755, 
however, thanks to the kindly influence of M. Law, the 
chief of the French factory at Kasimbazar, the cMef of 
the Danish factory, Soctman by name, obtained from 
the Nawab Ali Verdi Khan, permission to establish a 
.Factory and to occupy 57 bigas of land at Akna and three 
bigas at Serampore, because “ no ship could lay at Akna 
though a good Factory could be built there on a large 
open spot of ground.” For this they paid Rs. 1,60,000,^. 
and possession was taken on October 8th, 1755. 

In 1756 Suraj-ud-Daula, in his march on Calcutta, 
ordered Soctman to join him wdtli all his troops, Cavalry, 
Infantry, and Artillery, to which Soctman answered that 
he had “ neither horse, foot, nor guns, but was living in a* 
miserable mud hut with but two and three servants. ” 

During the Seven Years’ War, 1757—1768, the Danes, 
seem to have, under the guise of neutrality, evinced a 
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partiality for the Freach which was not appreciated by 
the Board at Calcutta. 


- 4 few veiirs later came the palmy days of Serampur trade, during the 
War (1780). England was at war with the three great maritime 
;S-ftanci, Holland, aid America: English vessels were exposed to the 
ttecks of privateers, especially French privateers from Mauritius and Reunion 
who captured a good number of Indiamen, and rates of insurance were very 
heavy. ^ Goods sMpped from Serampur went m neutral bottoms, and naturally 
the Danish ships eaSy got valuable freights at high rates, ^o less than 22 
shipCwith an Average tlinage of over 10,000 tons, cleared from Serampur 
within nine months. The Danish East India Company made large proets, and 
thefr factors retired with handsome fortunes, made in a few yeais service. 
■Crawford ; Brief Huioru of the Hoogkly Distnct, p. 52. 


4 similar period of prosperity was afiorded by the 
Napoleonic wars, wheij ships of 600-to 800 tons, could 
lie ofi the Serampore Wharfs. In 1801, however, Angle 
and Dane were at war, and Serampore was seized, but 
handed back after the signature of the Treaty of Amiens 
on March 27th, 1801. In 1808, war having again broken 
out a detachment of troops from Fort William, under 
Lt -Col. Carev. occupied Serampore on the morning of 
Jaiiuarv 28thi while the Danish shipping was captured hv 
H. M.’s ships Modeste, Terpsichore and Basher. In 1815 
the settlement was restored to the Danes, but_ the silt 
formations had already rendered the old maritime pros- 
peritv a mere historical tradition. 

In'1845 the Danes sold their Indian settlements to the 
British for the sum of twelve lakhs, and Serampore was 
bnally taken over by the English on October 11th, 1845. 

"The manuseript aeeoiint of the settlement, drawn up with minute ciire^ 
when we took over the town from the Danes in 1845, sets forth every 
■detail, down to the exact number of hand looms, burial grounds, and liquor 
shops. But throughout its seventy-seven folio pages I could discover not a 
w’ord indicating the survival of sea-going trade. Sir Hunter: Ihe India 
of the Queen and other p. 201. ^ 


The steamer will bring us close to a landing ghat near 
to the Church : and here we must step into a ‘Vgreen bq^t” 
and be rowed to the shore. A ticca ghari can easily be 
"'found and we will drive first to inspect more closely the 
Martyn Pagoda and Aldeen House which we have already 
seen from the river. This done we will visit the Baptist 
€ollege. 
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William Carey, the founder of the historic Serampore 
Mission, was born on Ang. 17th, 176L He ,was the son 
of the schoolmaster of Paulersbury in Northamptonshire. 
In early youth he had been brought up as a strict 
Churchman, but, while still a lad, he embraced the tenets 
of the Baptist Community. At the age of fourteen he was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker at Moulton. At an early 
age he entered the pulpit, but the £11 a year which 
he received as Baptist Minister of Moulton, with a 
grant of another £5 from London, was not..sufficient 
to relieve him of the necessity of walking some eight or 
ten miles into Northampton with a wallet of shoes on his 
back. Years after, when dining with Lord Hastings 
at Barrackpore, Dr. Carey overboard a general officer 
asking one of his aides-de-camp whether it were not the 
case that the Viceroy’s guest had once plied his hand as 
shoemaker. “No, sir,’^ was the Doctor’s ready inter¬ 
ruption, “only as cobbler.” In 1793 Carey;, who had 
been accepted as a Missionary by the recently formed 
(Oct, 2, 1792) Baptist Missionary Society endeavoured to 
come out to India on board one of the Company’s ves¬ 
sels, The Oxford, but his companion, the eccentric Medical 
Missionary Thomas, was heavily in debt, and that cir¬ 
cumstance led to the expulsion of the Missionaries from 
the Indiaman. Ultimately the Missionaries set sail in 
the Danish vessel Cron Princessa Maria. Carey arrived 
at Calcutta on November the 11th, after enduring great 
personal distress mainly due to his association with 
Thomas, and found refuge for five years as an indigo 
• planter under an evangelical civilian at Malda—George 
TJdney. Here, at Malda, he acquired his profound 
knowledge of the Bengali language, and it is a fact 
which deserves a far wider recognition than it at present 
enjoys that it is due mainly to the early Missionaries 
that the vernacular of Bengal is now a language under¬ 
stood by the rulers of the people. In 179^7, however, 
Udney, after a series of bad seasons, was compelled to 
abandon the factory at w'-hich Carey had laboured. • 
In the meanwhile, John Ward, bona in 1769, and ap« 
prenticed as a painter, and Jolin Marsbman born on 
April 20th, 1768, a shop boy at Mr. Cabus’ shop in 
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Hoiborn, bad voliiateered for Missionary work in India. 
After a voyage of four montbs and a half on board tbe 
American skip Critenon, Marshmaii and Ward with two 
others, on October 13th, 1799, reached the Danish port of 
Serampore- The attitude of the Government at Calcutta 
was not likely to be favourable to Missonaries of a sect 
then so much despised as that of the Anabaptists. • Even 
in England the age of toleration had not yet dawned and 
to the average English laymen, whose hatred of dissent 
was by no.means the counterpart of his zeal for the Church, 
dissent was another name for hostility to ‘"establishments” 
-and sjrmpathy for that still active volcano—the French 
Revolution. Massacres of English folks at isolated 
Indian stations were TStili incidents not altogether infre¬ 
quent in recent memory and what might be expected if 
any cobbler or iourneyman printer should be allowed to 
excite the fanaticism of the people by their indiscreet 
denunciations of the native faith ? Threatened with 
deportation by the English authorities, Marshman and 
Ward elected to remain under the protection of the Danes 
at Serampore. On January the 10th, 1800, Carey, with 
his family, "‘consisting of four sons and wife in a state of 
hopeless insanity,” joined Marshman and Ward at the 
Danish capital, and so formed that for ever memorable 
triumvirate of Baptist Missionaries. The baptism of the 
first convert took place on Sunday, December 20th, 1800. 


'‘The missionaries assembled with the congregation in the chapel, and Mr* 
Uarey walked down to the ri ver with his eldest son, about to be baptised, and 
Krishna, on either side of him. Mr. Thomas, who was confined to his couch, 
made the air resound with blasphemous ravings ; and Mrs. Carey shut up ii!* 
her own room on the opposite side of the path, poured forth the most painful 
shrieks. At the ghat, or landing stairs, the Governor and several Europeans, 
and a large body of Portuguese, and a dense crowd of Hindoos and Maho- 
medans, were waiting to witness this novel ceremony. To this assembly Mr. 
Garey explained that they did not believe there was any Divine virtue in the 
river, but regarded it as the simple element of water; that Krishna was for¬ 
merly of their creed but professed by the present act to renounce his belief 
m the gods, and profess his belief in one God, and to become a disciple of 
A The most perfect silence and a feeling of deep solemnity per- 
<c ® assembly, and the Governor was melted to tears. In the 

aiternoon the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was administered for the first 
ime in the Bengali language. This public celebration of the ordinance of 
baptism created ^eat excitement through the town and neighbourhood, and 
deserted by every lad. The same result has fol¬ 
lowed at subsequent penods the conversion of native youths in missionaiy 
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seminaries ; and it is only at the present day [1859j, at the end of more tlmn 
hall a century, that the nati ves of Calcutta, familiarised with desertions from 
their creed, nave ceased to break up the schools on every fresh indication of 

danger. Thus ended, the first, and most eventful yeiir of the Seramnor.- 
Mission. J. C. Alarshman : The Life and Timen of I'nn/i. Marnhnian, nwl 

W' Cffd, V.ol. I, pp. 139-40. 


In 1800 tlie liouse^ was purchased for the Mission, and 
the Pr^ss w^as established in a side building. In February 
7th, 1801, the last sheet of the Bengali New Testament 
was issued from the Press. Two thousand copies were 
printed at the cost of £612. In 1803 ‘‘the mfssionaries 
baptised the first Brahmin—Krishna Prasad.” 

the baptism of the first hrahrnin, Mr, Carey and his colleagues were 
called, to fix the rule of practice on t.his point at^he ceiebratipn of the lord’s 
Suppep and they resolved to exterminate every vestige of caste from the 
Christian Community they were rearing up, and the brahmin, received, 
the bread and t,he wine after t.}ie carpentei,- Krishna. Op, cit,. I. 

p. 177- 


Entering the coiiipoiiiid, we first, by permission of 
the^ Principal, visit the Mission House and the room in 
which Carey' died. This done Ave take our way to the 
College. Bishop Middleton had chosen the Gothic style 
of architecture for his “Bishop’s College.” 

Hie Serampore Missionaries did not consider this order suited to a tropical 
climate and temperature. The paramount object in every building in the 
East is to secure ample ventilation, and tliis is not compatible with the full 
development of the beauties of Gothic Ar’cMteeture. They preferred the 
Grecian style, and a noble specimen of it did they erect in the grounds appro¬ 
priated to the college,^ amounting to ten acres- It was built under the super- 
iiitendeiice of Major \\ ickedie,the second member of the little Council of Seram- 
pore. The centre building, intended for the public rooms was a hundred and 
thirty feet in length, and a hundi'ed and twenty in depth. The hall on the 
ground fioor, supported on arches, and terminated at the south by a bow, was 
ninety-five feet in length, sixty-six in breadth, and twenty in height. It W'as 
originally intendcid for the library, but is now occupied for the classes. The 
hall above, of the same dimensions and twenty-six feet in height, was sup¬ 
ported by two rows of Ionic columns; it was intended for the annual examina¬ 
tions. Of the twelve side-rooms, above and below, eight w'ere of spacious 
dimensions, twenty-seven feet by thirty-five. The portico which fronted the 
river w'as composed of .six columns, more than four feet in diameter at the base- 
The staircase room was ninety-feet in length, tw'entj-seven in width, and 
forty-seven in heiglit, with two staircases of east iron, of large size and elegant • 
foim, prepared at Birmingham. The spacious grounds were surrounded with 
iron railings, and the front entrance w’^as adorned with a noble gate, likewise 
cast at Bh'mingham.” J. C. Marshman: Life and Times of (Jarcy, Marsh- 
man and Ward, VoL 11, pp. 235-6. 
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The College site was purchased in 1819, and the build* 
ing commenced in 1821. In 1826 Dr. Marshman visited 
C(^enhagen, and obtained a Royal Charter for the 
College from the Danish King. In 1845 when Seram- 
pore was transferred to the English, the Danes expressly 
stipulated that the rights conferred under the Charter 
should be preserved, and, in consequence, Serampore 
College has still 'the right to confer degrees—a privilege 
maintained, but not actually made use of. 

The Library is in the long northern side room on the 
upper floor. Here the reader will with reverence behold 
, some relics of Dr. Carey—his chair, crutches, and the old 
pulpit from which he was wont to preach in Serampore 
Church. The portraits of Frederick VI. of Denmark, 
his wife, anfl a copy of a Madonna by Raphael are not very 
praiseworthy works of art, but the reader perhaps will 
have already heard of the famous Serampore portrait, and 
will be impatient to examine the alleged picture of the 
lady who stirred so violently the passions of Sir Philip 
Fra^ncis, and who ultimately became the wife of the 
ex-bishop of Autun, the profoundest diplomat of modern 
times, the Prince Talleyrand. But a disappointment is 
in store, for the old tradition has of late been rudely cut 
to pieces by a local antiquary in his pamphlet: The Seram- 
fore Portrait. Is it Madam Grand? It seems now to 
be established that the picture is a portrait of the Prin¬ 
cess Louisa Augusta of Augustenburg, and that a picture 
hanging close by of a ‘‘strikingly handsome noble-look¬ 
ing roan wearing a frilled or ruffled breast-front and a 
broad green riband ” is that lady’s husband—Prince 
Frederick Christian. The mother of the lady in the 
picture was the unhappy Queen Caroline Matilda, daugh¬ 
ter of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and a sister of our own 
George HI. The Princess Louisa Augusta was thus the 
sister of Frederick the Vlth of Denmark—the monarch 
who bestowed a Charter on the Serampore College. She 
was born in 1771, and at fifteen married the handsome 
prince depicted in the neighbouring picture. 

Leaving the College, we observe on its northern bound¬ 
ary the India Jute Mill. Here in bygone days, J. C, 
Marshroan, the son of the Missionary, edited the Friend 
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of India, the progenitor of the Calcutta Statesman, and 
here he was succeeded by Mr. Meredith Townsend, and 
Dr. George Smith, c.i.e. The Mill has also tres« 
passed on the site of Dr. Carey’s once famous Botanical 
Garden. 

We turn to the left into the central roadway of the 
town—an exceedingly pretty avenue leading up between 
casuarina trees to the Church. On the left is the old Gov¬ 
ernment House of Danish times. 

The Church, originally Lutheran, was completed in 
1805, and owes its existence to the exertions of the 
Danish Governor, Col. Bie (1789-1805), who died on 
May 13th of the very year in which the Church was com¬ 
pleted. It cost Rs. 18,000, of which Rs. 8,000 were raised 
by subscriptions in Calcutta, and Rs. IO,500 was con¬ 
tributed by the Marquess of Wellesley, “who is said to 
have remarked at the time that nothing was wanting 
to Barrackpore Park but the distant view of a steeple."’ 
As no Danish minister was provided, the Baptist Mis¬ 
sionaries for many years held their services here, and 
it ■was in July 1808 that Dr. Carey opened the Church, 
preaching from the text: “Arise, 0 Lord God, into Thy 
resting place, Thou and the ark of Thy strength.” (2 
Chron. vi, 41). The Church contains a memorial to Dr. 
Carey and his two famous associates. The two massive 
silver candlesticks which used to decorate the old Lutheran 
altar have, alas 1 disappeared. 

The Roman Catholic Church, which, like the Murghi- 
hatta Cathedral at Calcutta, is a monument to the pious 
, liberality of the Baretto family, was erected in 1776 at 
the cost' of Rs. 13,386. It replaced a smaller Church 
erected in 1764. 

We return to the river bank. As the green-boat slowly 
ferries us across the river, we shall not fail to note the 
prettiness of the little town with its neat white bunga¬ 
lows lying beneath the shade of pleasant trees. In 
bygone days, before Simla and Darjeeling were heard of, 
Calcutta folk used to care a great deal more “for week* 
ends’ ’ at river-side bungalows than they do to-day, and at 
Serampore there was a famous hotel and tavern—^*the 
new upper-roomed house near the Flag-staff at Serampore, 

F, GC 15 
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directly facing the Barrackpore Cantonments.^^* But 
Serampore was also‘‘at onetime the Alsatia of Cal¬ 
cutta, and afforded refuge to schemers, insolvent debtors 
and reckless adventurers, who had found it prudent to 
disappear from the metropolis. It was in consequence 
a bustling,lively, gay, dissipated place.”! 

Babeackpoee. 

It is difficult to realise as we look across the river to 
Barrackpol’e that it has proved to be the most unhealthy 
military station in Bengal. The fact that civilians find 
the place pleasant enough suggests the belief that there 
must/be something not very sound about the Canton¬ 
ments. The" native frame Achanok is, in popular but 
unfounded tradition, derived from the founder of Calcutta 
who is supposed to have had a garden house here. Bar¬ 
rackpore, the modern name, has an obvious derivation. 

We will proceed at once to the Military Parade-ground. 
At the present day the military strength of the station is 
never more than a battery of Mounted Artillery, a 
battery of Field Artillery, one company of European 
Troops, and a Native Eegiment. In times before the great 
Mutiny three and even more Native Regiments were fre¬ 
quently stationed here. The Parade-ground has been 
the scene of two famous mutinies. The earliest of 
these, and, from a local point of view, the most serious 
occurred in 1824, and arose under the circumstances 
created by the first Burmese War. An exaggerated 
account of a British disaster, the Hindu caste abhorrence 
to a journey by sea, recent changes in regimental organi¬ 
zation, higher pay given to low caste camp-followers, 
dread of the climate of Arracan, etc., etc., drove the men 
into a state of “stupid desperation.” Lady Amherst, the 
wife of the then Governor-General, has left us a re¬ 
cord of the tragedy which ensued 

‘^Xovember, 1824.0a the evening of October 31, General Balzell informed 
^'Lord Amherst that a mutinous spirit had manifested itself among the 
troopsm the cantonment, that the 47th Native Infantry had refused to march 


* Seton-Karr: Selections, Vol. I, p. 168 . 
t Thornton: Gazetteer of India, 18^8, p, 872 
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andhaddemanded increaseofpay.amlinshort seemed resolred to resist 
their ofacors. Ranv on the morning of the 1st, General Dalzell went up to 
the Coinmander-m.Chief.aud before 3 o’clock that dav himself and aU his 
staff arrived at Barrackpore. Soon after, the bodvguard consistinv 300 
men, went up m a boat to overtake General Cotton's reeiment It had 
proceeded thirty miles up the river, but arrived here at [Rarrar knorel as 
ihd tlie Royals from Calcutta, by 11 at night. Some arfiUerv al^f^rr v^ 
trom Itum-Dum,-the hou.se therefore was well gua.ded on all shies and S the 

avenues to It, and we then thought oms. lves .-aft- from the attack ve fully 

increased during tto 

night . _00 of the 47th had declared their loyalty and determination to be 
staunch to their duty, but they traitorously joined their corPvimanTAiA 

5 «fpe“m nf gantry ‘ an^Sr^’ 5 fhe 

.6th IvCgiment, All the uon-commi.ssioned as well as the commissioned 
native officers to a man went to their colonel and deelared they would sS 

by hull. The sequel wn l show their.sincerity. By daybreak on November 1 
Sir R. Paget, who had with his staff bivouacked in the green house, put himself 

* Then PiiPeeeded to tie cailtonrilert 

Tile cannon ^ from Dum-Dum was stationed in the park to fire over 
the pales on the msi^rgent.s, if necessary. Captain Macan and two other 
officers were .sent to them. He addressed the mutineers in their own 
nf ^’^7 Conciliatory manner, endeavouring to persuade them 

of the folly and danger of persisting in their mutiny, and refusal to 
deliver up their arms. No argument availed. He then told them the 
dire consequence that^must ensue, and that at his return without 
their laying down their arms, the signal would be given to fire upon 
them. Their Ringleaders laughed at him, and on his report to the S 
mander-in-Cbief, the signal was given. The mutineers instantly fled 
The cannon fired several volleys afterwards, as did the musketry fonr 
or five were killed opvounded, and many hundreds were taken prisoners 
Ihey fled in all directions, and were instantly dispersed. Above 800 
muskets and uniforms were found in the adjacent fields and roads The 
Court-Martial sat immediately. The ringleaders (six) were hanged next 
hundreds since have been found guilty and sentenced 
to death but this was commuted to hard labour for fourteen years on 
the public roads. Five other ringleaders were executed afterwards 
and one man whom the mutineers regarded as their Commander-in-Chief 
was hung in chains in front of the lines. Every one of these unfortu 
nate deluded wretches declared that their native officers had instigated 
.them to mutiny by all sorts of means. To the Hindus they told them 
they would be compelled to eat beef (a sacred animal), and to the Musal 
mans, pork. All the officers (native) wmre dismissed the service and 
their guilt proclaimed at the head of every regiment in their native 
language. 

“ Before the troops arrived on the 1st at Barrackpore, we were for 
twenty-four hours in great danger and entirely at the mercy of the 
mutineers. Had they had any clever head among them, and seized the 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief, the mutineers might 
probably have made their own terms. There was not a single 
European or_ person to be depended upon, and our situation was 
awfully alarming. Lord Amherst resolved not to leave the house and 
I determined not to quit him. Sarah behaved heroically, and though ill 
declared she would remain, and kept up her spirits as we all did as well 
as we could, 

“The Commander-in-Chief returned Ms thanks to us both for not 
quitting the house ; but it was a frightful scene, English soldiers firing 
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on British uniforms, pursuing them in all directions ; some of our ser¬ 
vants were wounded. We fortunately did not know at the moinent 
that the night the mutiny broke out all the sentries in and about the 
house belonged to the 47th. The scene of action was not a quarter of a 
mile from the house. Many shots entered the cook-house and many fell 
into the water under our windows, and we saw great numbers trying to 
swim the Cariges. Few reached the opposite shore from the strength of 
I he current. 

“ Twenty or thirty dead bodies were seen floating down of these 
unhappy people. The different regiments of British troops remained at 
Barrackpore about a week, after which the native regiments marched 
quietly to the eastern frontier, and the British troops returned to their 
destination. ^ The English regiments encamped in the park, as also the 
artillery and the*bodyguard. Had any cause brought them here but 
the actual one, we should have enjoyed this beautiful encampment and 
scenery exceedingly.” Quoted in “Rulers of India,” Lord Amherst^ 
pp. 150—53. 

'* r C 

The Parade-ground of Barrackpore is also the first 
scene in the great tragedy of 1857. The story of the 
greased cartridges is too well known to need repetition 
here. The reader who wishes to refresh his memory or 
inform his brain on the subject of the great Mutiny is 
referred to Mr. T. Eice Holmes’ admirable work. 

“[March 29th] * * ^ * Sergeant-Major Hewson was in his bungalow w'hen 
a native officer came running in to report th&t a sepoy named Mungul 
Pandy had come out of the lines with his musket loaded. Hewson sent to 
w'arn the adjutant, Lieutenant Baugh, and walked to the parade-ground. 
The sepoy was marching up and down in front of the quarter-guard, call¬ 
ing upon his comrades to aid him and strike a blow for their religion. 
Catching sight of the Englishman, he fired at him, but without effect. 
Presently the adjutant rode up and cried, ‘ Where is he, where is he?’ 

‘ Ride to the right, sir, for your life,’ shouted Hewson, Uhe sepoy will fire 
at you.’ The words were hardly uttered when the mutineer fired at the 
adjutant from behind the shelter of the station gun, and brought his 
horse to the ground. Baugh sprang unhurt to his feet, advanced on th©' 
mutineer, and fired at him, but missed. Then began a desperate hand- 
to-hand encounter. The mutineer drew his tulwar, and slashed the 
Adjutant across his left hand and neck. Hewson rushed to support his 
officer; but the sepoy was a match for both. Hard by stood the 
guard of twenty sepoys looking on unconcerned; while their jemadar 
made no attempt to bring them forward, and even suffered them to 
strike their helpless officers with the butt-ends of their muskets. One 
man only, a Mahomedan named Shaikh Palther, came to help the 
struggling Emopeans and held the mutineer while they escaped. Mean- 
^ while other European officers were hurrying to the spot. On© of them. 
Colonel Wheeler of the 34th, ordered the guard to seize the mutineer * 
but no one obeyed him. Then Grant, the Brigadier of the station’ 
interposed his superior authority; but still the guard paid no heed. The 
soUtary hut successful mutineer was still taunting his comrades for allowing 
himto figbt their battles unaided; the British officers,their autliority despised 
were still looking helplessly on, when their chief with his two sons rode up at 
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a gallop to the ground. Indignantly he asked his officers why they had not 
arrested the mutineer. They answered that the guard would not obey their 
orders, 'WeTi see to that,’ answered Hearsay, and descrying the mutineer 
he rode towards the quarter-guard, "His musket is loaded,’ cried an officer, 
‘Damn his musket,’answered Hearsay ; and then turning to the jemadar, and 
significantly shaking his reA’olver, he said, ‘Listen to me: the fi:-st man who 
refuses to march wdien I give the word is a dead man. Quick uierch !’ Sul¬ 
lenly the guard siibmitteci, and followed their master to iirrest Ilniigul Paiidy, 
hut he too saw’ that tlie day w’as lost, and in despair turned Ids musket 
againshliimself. He fell wounded, but he did not save himsrff from a felon’s 
death.’’ 


On March the 19th, the mutinous 19th Regiment were 
disbanded at Barrackpore, but the far more ^dolently 
inclined 34th obtained a long spell of grace> thanks to the 
pedantry of Lord Canning. Mungiil Pandy was executed 
on April the 8th, and the recusant jemadar on the. 21st, 
but the men who had committed an outrage on the^ 
persons of their officers escaped unpunished in the dis¬ 
bandment of the 34th five whole weeks after the crime.' 
The story of the Mutiny—the vigour of the experienced 
officers, the red-tape of the controlling power—lies in a 
nutshell here. 

Leaving the Parade-ground, we will visit the Church. 
Up to August 11th, 1788, Bengal was a parish, and 
St John’s was its parish Church. On that day, how¬ 
ever, the ‘‘parish of Bengal” was divided into eight 
portions—the Presidency, the Garrison of Fort William, 
Barrackpore, Dinapore, Chunar, Berhampore, Fategarh, 
and Cawnpore. Since 1788, Barrackpore has, with not 
a few wide intervals between the links, a succession of 
Chaplains. In the list stands the honoured name of 
Claudius Buchanan. 


‘’The Government chaplaincies w-ere therefore the pnly opportunity 
Simeon’s hands, and now, having the influence of the Claphamites to support 
him—powerful persons at the India House, Lord Teignmoutli, Thornton an^ 
Grant—Simeon was able to find scope for his disciples in Bengal. The ear?, 
liest of these Anglo-Indian disciples was Claudius Buchanan, whose best monu¬ 
ment is the See of Calcutta, which he, more than any other, laboured to found. 
At the age of seventeen, Buchanan, in imitation of Goldsmith, had wandered 
from Scotland to England, bent on a tour on foot through Europe, during 
which his faithful fiddle was to earn the night’s rest and refreshment. He 
got no further than London whence he addressed letters to his mother date® 

* Erom Florence,’ He describes his life there ‘as very dissipated, irreli-: 
gious,’ but added, ’some gross sins I avoided.’ After months of poverty 
he, found employment with a solicitor, and \vhile so employed earae under the 
pnw'erfql infijnence of T^ewton, the Rector of St- Mary, Wpolnoth. |t was pcfiy 
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hat he p^sed through the pangs of ‘conversion/ and his mind turned to 
the idea of taking Holy Orders—not as he had once thought in the 
terian Kirk—but in the Church of England. A genefons fnvL ii! 
Thornton, well known in the annals of the Clapham S^ect, determined to send 
so promising a candidate to the University of Cambridge, where in due cout^p 
B uchanan became enrolled among the disciples of Charles Simeon After 
election to a fellowship, he was ordained deacon by Bishop Porteous of 
London, on Sunday, September 20th, 1795, and on March 30Ui, doubtless 
through the influence of Charles Grant, was appointed to a chaplaincy of the 
East India Company. Ordination to the priesthood followed on fhu 
appointment, and on August 11th he embarked on board the East Indiam an 
Bushndge bound for Bengal. To describe in detail his work in India—hits 
courageous championship of the missionary cause, liis plans for 
an interest in the work at home, his bold protest against laxity even on 
the part of the highest in the land, his journies to visit the ancient Church 
of Malabar, his plea for the establishment of an Indian Episcopate is a 
task wkch still needs to be performed.” The Rev. W. K. Fii minger ^ - Th, 
Evangelical Ghaplainsd^ ■ g * I he 

There is a tradition that the present Church, dedicated 
to bt. Bartholomew, and consecrated on the festival of 
that Saint by Bishop Wilson in 1847, was originally the 
Assembly Rooms of the station. The Chancel, Tower, and 
Western Porch are certainly later additions, and, I believe 
date back to 1868. In the year after the Mutiny it was’ 
proposed to erect an entirely new Church, for St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s was much too small to be able to accommodate 
the_ European Troops then numbering 1,500 in strength 
and the parade services for this reason had been 

eld nothin the Church, “but in an inconvenient 
room^in the barracks.” Several plans were suggested by 
Mr. Justice Bayley and others, but in the end the existino- 
Church was enlarged and was formally re-opened by the 
Bishop of Calcutta (Dr. Milman) on 29th December 1868 
It appears that down to 1868 the Church had ‘ cost 
Rs. 42,565, of which Rs. 20,000 had been contributed bv 
Government and Rs. 22,565 by Church of England Societies 
and private subscribers. Since 1868 large sums derived 
sources have been raised and expended in 

In 1872, daring the chaplaincy of Mr. Popham-BIyth 
now Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, the peal of three bells 
was set up, the largest bell bearing the inscriptioh “ Tell 
It out among the heathen that the Lord is King.” In the 
list of Church possessions dated 24th August 1847, the date 
Qf the consecration of the Church, there occurs the entry of 
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flute for Psalmody/’ In 1848 an Organ was purchased 
for Ks. 2,000, of which Lord Dalhousie, the Oovernor-Gene- 
ral, gave Pi-s. 1,000. This seems to have been sold and an 
Harmonium purchased in its stead, but in 1870 the present 
Organ was brought into use, the cost of it being about 
Its. 4,000. 

The Font in the Transept was the gift of "Lord Elieii- 
boroiigh : the handsome Eagle Lectern was the gift of a 
Native Christian lady and is dedicated to the memory 
of her husband. 

In the compound there is a school-room which repre¬ 
sents a generous gift from Lord Ellenboroiigh in 1844, 
and the further exertions of Mr. Justice Bayley in 186B. 
Close to it is the Clerk’s house. 

We now take our way to Barractpore Parfc. Abo*ut 200 
yards West of Government House and close to the rivei^ 
is the hall built by the Earl of Minto in 1813 “to the 
memory of the brave. ’ ’ The inscriptioiis commemorate 
the officers who fell at the conquest of Java in 1811, the 
Isle of France, 1810, and Maharajpoor and Piiniar in 1843. 

In the days of Sir John Macpherson (Governor-General 
of Fort William, 1785—86) and Lord Cornwallis (1786— 
1793 and 1805), Barrackpore was the Country Seat of the 
Governor-General. During his term of office (1793—98) 
Sir John Shore handed over the bungalow to the Com¬ 
mand er-in-Chief, receiving from him in return £5,000 per 
annum and wherewith to rent another. residence. In 
June 1801 we find Lord Wellesley writing : “I have been 
very well since Henry’s arrival, residing almost entirely 
at Barrackpur, a charming spot, which, in my usual spirit 
of tyranny, I have filched from the Commander-in-Chief.” 
The original bungalow had fallen into a state of much 
disrepair. Lord Wellesley, therefore, had it dismantled, 
and commenced a great new palace which was to have cost 
34 lakhs. At this point the Court of Directors intervened 
and placed a veto on the expenditure ; the building was 
stopped and in Lord Hastings’ days all traces of 
Wellesley’s intended palace were finally removed. In tl^e 
meanwhile the temporary building, which Wellesley bad 
set up to serve bis purpose while the great palace was in 
poprse of erection, had been enlarged considerably by 
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Lord Minto (1807—1813), in Lord Hastings’ times it was 
shaped into the present Government House. 

Enthusiastic descriptions of this quiet place of retreat 
and its noble park will be found in the published lives 
and letters of successive Viceroys and their wives, but 
there are still very mingled associations which weigh 
on our minds as we wander through these cool halls. 
Here in December 1826 Lady Amherst wrote this 
year, full of momentous events, has drawn to a close. 
Upon the whole the most miserable of my life.” 

‘'While Lord Amherst was labouring day and night for his employers, in 
measures that have since proved to be highly advantageous to their interest, 
and for the prosperity of the country entrusted to their care, they were listen¬ 
ing to base falsehoods, and to the base intrigues to recall him.To this 

day,De<?ember the^lst, 1826, Ibrd Amherst has not received aline from these 
gentlemen, notwithstanding all the great and glorious events which have 

occurred.. ..I used to try to console Lord Amherst by saying so long as 

it pleases God to grant our childien and ourselves tolerable health, we must 
be thankful. That great luminary, truth, must in time bring all things to 
light; but the heavy and awTul visitation of the sudden and veiy unexpected 
removal of our beloved Jeff overset us. This death was the bitterest pang 
I ever felt and shall continue to feel as long as I live.” Quoted in loni 
Amherst [“ Pailers of India” Series.] Pp. 162-3. 

Tbe sou here mentioned lies buried in the oldest of the 
Barrackpqre cemeteries. He bad, as a lad of thirteen, 
accompanied his father on the embassy to China in 1816^ 
and in 1823, now a Captain in His Majesty’s Army,' 
came to India to be Military Secretary to his father. 

As we look over the Park southwards we can catch a 
glimpse of the marble tomb beneath which lie the mortal 
remains of the Countess of Canning. 

Here too we think of poor Lord Minto. 


‘‘Grudgii^ every hour of delay which kept him from the wife who was waiting 
for him m the old Scottish home. He reached England : he left London * but 
never on earth was the longed-for meeting to be. ‘When in process of time 
It ^came the^part of another generation to open the places that were dosed 
and when to those who did so came the desire to show the image of a, voice 
^d make ween the flowers thatwere withered’, the last years’ letters from 
Minto to Lima—so full of hope or joy—were found tied together with a black 
string, and msenbed ‘poor fools’. With these was a note^ith an imbroken 
seal, the last wntten by Lady Minto to her husband. ’’ Lord, Amherst, p. 208. 


Of the House the description written by Heber some 
eighty yes,T8 ago is still a true account. 

Barrackpore is handsome, containing three fine sitting 
rooms, though but few bed-chambers. Indeed, as ip this cljmate no sleeping 
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rooms are even tolerable, unless they admit, the southern breeze, there can be 
but few in any house. Accordingly, that of Bai-ruckpore barely aeeommo* 
dates Lord Amherst’s own family ; and his aides-de-camp and visitors sleep 
in bungalow's, built at some little distance from it in the Park.” Journal, 
Vol. 1, pp. 35-36. 

It was in the Park that the poet-bishop first mounted 
an elephant—the motion of which,” he confesses, 
“I thought far from disagreeable, though very different 
from that of a horse.” The Bishop gives an ainiising 
account of the strange animals which, until the C-alciitta 
Zoological Gardens were formed, found congenial homes 
in Barrackpore Park. 

A covered way leads down from the house to the land¬ 
ing stage. In the South corner of the grounds will be 
found a small spot of railed off ground* in which is 
buried the noble wife of ‘ ‘ Clemency ” Canning. Earh^ 
in March 1862, previous to Lord Canning’s departure 
(March 18), Bishop Cotton consecrated this spot, 
henceforth to be set apart, as the petition for consecra¬ 
tion declared, ‘‘for the families of the Governor-Generals 
of India.” 

‘ ‘ When all wms concluded, Lord Canning kindly greeted the few present; he 
turned to the Bishop and said, 'I think the ground is large enough to justify 
consecration,’ and then walked slow'ly and alone to the desolate house 
hard by.” Memoir of S. E. L. Cotton, I).!). P. 289. 

In the Park there is an excellent golf links much 
resorted to by Calcutta folk, and closer to the house 
there is a vast banyan tree beneath whose shade many 
a viceregal tiffin-party has assembled. 

An interesting day’s trip may well he concluded by 
leaving the Park by the South Gate, and driving past a 
picturesque Hindu Temple to Tittaghur.* The Paper 
Mills here will be of the greatest interest to those who 
have not before seen paper in course of manufacture. 
At one end of a long row of machines we see rough 
material with the bleached ingredients in a beater furnished 
with revolving blades to cut the material fine : we next 
see a thin vrhite fluid pouring itself into a machinfj 
whence it emerges, if not quite solid, yet nearly as much 


^ I'or ^ittaghiir see t|ie next Chapteir. 
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SO as a London fog. Ultimately we see what, but a few 
yards before looked like potato soup, wound ofE as 
paper on the last of the series of machines. Nothins 
comes so near to the famous machine into which decayed 
horses and masterless dogs are driven at one end and 
tins of potted flesh, fish, or fowl, sealed and labelled 
are delivered at the other. Dominie Sampson would 
supply the appropriate word—“prodigious ” 

The next thing to be done is to catch a convenient 
tram back to Calcutta from Tittaghur Railway Station— 
It will be a sl^ train ; or else to drive back to Barrack- 
pore, and tifittn, if we have not already done so, at the 
Charaock Hotel. 
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CHAPTER II. 

River Trip Ro. 2. Baiidel, Hughli, Chinsurah, 
Chandernagore, etc., etc. 

We start once again from the Hatkola* Ghat. This 
morning we will keep a sharp look-out over the river hank 
to our right. We pass a number of ghats or landing places 
each of which would be of interest if^only some record had 
been kept to make us feel quite sure'^of their iSentification. ^ 
Sobha Bazar Ghat is the landing stage for the old Mahomme- ^ 
dan Government (Subah hence Sobha) market. Bonomali 
Sircar’s Ghat [on the map Kiimartoli Ghat] recalls the 
memory of a long vanished family, whose house in the 
neighbourhood was a proverb to old Calcutta residents ;— 

“ Who does not know Govindram’s club, 

Or the house of Bonamalee Sirkar, 

Or the beard of Omiehaiid?” 

Following the street which runs up from the ghat to the 
Chitpore Road we should once have found the great Chit- 
pore Pagoda—the ‘‘five Jewels” erected by Govindaram 
Mittra, tlie “Black Zemindar” of Calcutta in Hoi well’s day. 
The cupola of this Temple for many years ‘ ‘ was the 
most conspicuous object in the city, over which it towered 
•as the dome of St. Paul’s does over the City of London.” 
About 1820, however, the cupola fell in with a sudden crash. 
Where the Chitpore Road runs into the Strand is the Bag 
Bazar and its ghat—once known as Roghoo Mittra’s Ghat 
in memory of a son of Omichand. 

We now pass the hydrauhc lift-bridge which crosses 
the Chitpore Canal—the Canal which, as we have said, 
marks the course of the Mahratta Ditch. 

Chitpore represents an ancient Hindu village, and* 
derives its name from Chitreswari or Kali. Here, in 
bygone days, was the garden-house of the so-calle4 
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“ Cliitpore Nabobs”—the descendants of Mahomed Reza 
Khan who played so large a part in the story of Warren 
Hastings. 

“The buildings and gardens were magnificent; and the Nawab Reza Khan 
lived on intimate terms with the inviting them to his palace, and 

presenting a fine object, mounted on his splendid elephant and attended by 
a guard of honour. When the foreign governors came down from Serampore, 
Chandernagore, Chinsurah, they landed at Chitpur, where a deputation re'- 
eeived them, and they then rode instate up to Government House.” Loner 
in the Calcutta Heview, Vol. XVIII, p. 308. 

The Calmtta Gazette of September 14th, 1820, gives a 
somewhat mendacious description of the leave-taldng of 
H. the Nabob Delauver Jung Bahadoor (generally 
known as the Nabob of Chitpore),” when ‘'after twenty- 
eight "years of residence at CMtpore, the great man went 
^0 bid farewell to Lord Hastings at Government House.” 

C'hitpore, it may be added, possessed, and perhaps still 
possesses, a temple once infamous for the frequency of 
liuman sacrifices within its courts. 

Cossipore, the next village, was once the country resi¬ 
dence of Sir R. Chambers, one of the first Puisne Judges ap¬ 
pointed to the Supreme Court in 1774. Those who know 
their Boswell will remember how, on leaving Chambers’ 
rooms in the Temple, the great Doctor went into such con¬ 
vulsions of laughter that he was compelled to support him¬ 
self by clutching hold of. a post near to the Temple gate, 
''whence he sent forth peals so loud that in the silence of 
the night his voice seemed to resound from Temple Bar 
to Fleet vStreet.”* If Chambers’ oriental learning and his 
share in the Nuncomar case were forgotten, his name 
would live in that touching passage which,-as Thackeray " 
has so well said, is a token of Johnson’s "great and wise 
benevolence and noble mercifulness of heart. ” 

“ Chambers, you find, is gone far, and poor Goldsmith is gone much further. 
He died of a fever, exasperated, I believe, by the fear of distress. He raised 
money and squandered it by every artifice of acquisition and folly of expense 
—but let not his failings be remembered, he was a very great man-’’ 

^ Chambers became Chief Justice in 1791, and eight years 
later he died in Paris, 1803 : his body was buried in the 


Chambers brought With him a letter of int?oduptiop tp 
Watrep Bfastmgsfram pr, Johpsou. v wv v, 
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Temple Church. His House at Cossipore became the pro¬ 
perty of Messrs. Kellsall and Pother. 

The river bank is now crowded tvith picturesque temples 
and unpicturesque factories, mills, and hydraulic presses. 
We take ^it for granted that the reader, unless he be a 
specialist in engineering, will not care to spend* much time 
ill studying in Bengal mechanical inventions which can 
be easily inspected in England. A visit to a jute niill 
should not be foregone. To write about Calcutta' without 
saying a word about jute would be as bad as to^deprive the 
lamb of its mint sauce. So long ago as 1795, however, 
Roxeburgh called attention to the commercial value of the 
now famous Bengal plant, which he grew in the Botanical 
Cardens at Sibpur, and named jut# after the language of 
his Oriya malis. But even in 1851, jute was practicallj^ 
unknown, and it was the Crimean War, which cutting off 
supplies of Russian hemp and flax from the weavers of 
Forfarshire, created the demand for jute. 

In order to give some idea of the extent of the jute 
industry in Bengal, we make the following quotation from 
Mr. R. J. Finlow’s contribution to a conference of the 
Board of Agriculture held at Pusa in 1904 :— 

The area under jute in 1904 was 2,850,000 acres, of which 750,000 
acres are in Mymensingh and 400,000 in Rungpore. The normal yield 
may be taken at 15 maunds per acre and the price at Rs. 5 per maund, 
so that the annual yield may amount to nearly 1,600,000 (sixteen hundred 
thousand) tons, and the value to over £14,000,000, The area under 
jute cultivation has increased by 25 per cent, during the last ten years. 

There are practically only two kinds of jute grown, viz,, Gorchorus 
Capsularis and Gorchorus Olitorius. C. Capsularis stands water-logging 
better than C. Olitorius, and so the former is found in the low-lying 
• lands, while the latter grows in the higher lands, especially where the 
soil is heavy. It is said that the fibre of G. Olitorius is coarser than 
that of C. Capsularis ; but there does not appear to be conclusive evidence 
on this point. 

Practically the whole of the land under jute in Bengal is alluvial, being 
part of the Indo-Gangetic plain. Some of the lands are high, e.g., in 
Mymensingh and some are low, e.g., in Serajgnnj. The lower lands are 
inundated annually during the rainy season by the rivers Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, up to a depth of 5 feet or more. They thus receive a 
yearly deposit of silt, which must tend to keep the soil in a fertile condi¬ 
tion. The rainfall is heavy over the whole of the jute-growing are^ 
being from 60—70 in. per annum, and during the growing season, viz., 
from April to August, temperature is high, a hot moist atmosphere being 
the result. Altogether there are considerable differences in the textures 
of the soils upon which jute is grown, some being moderately coarse 
sand and others exceedingly fine silt: yet there is no land in the jute 
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distnets_ of a gravelly and rooky nature. The general opinion ■ „„ 

observation is that the best jute is obtained from the heavier ’sofls « a 
that the fibre produced on sandy land is apt to become ooarsl and 


Tke village of Barnagore [Barnagur, Barnagarl is a 
place where Hamilton in 1706 found that the Dutch poss 
essed a house and garden. “The Dutch shipping anchors 
there sometimes to take in their cargoes for Batavia ” H 
describes the village as a “ school of vice.” Streynsham 
Master in 1767 found here a Dutch establishment for kill 
ing and salting hogs. About this time, the Mahommedan 
rulers seem to have ousted the European pork-butchers 
from Barnagore, for after the skirmish between Charnook’s 
troops and those of tfle Governor at Hughli, the Nabob 
nio concentrate hostile forces against the English, re-instated 
the Dutch. ‘ ‘ Northward to near Barnagore, eastward 
to the Lake and southward to Eadderpore ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ the 
shore on the side of the river opposite to this place” were 
the extended bounds the Enghsh sought to obtain, through 
Khojah Sarhard from the Mogul in 1713.* Barnagore 
IS, therefore, an historical landmark. The noteworthy 
clpter of temples, built by Joy Narayan Mitra, are fami- 
lairly known as the twelve apostles.” 


It is ea^ to understand... .why in Bengal the trabeate style was never 
m vogue. The country is practically without stone, or any suitable material 

for formmg either pillars 0 ^^ Having nothing but brick, it was almost 

of necessity that they piployed arches everywhere, and in every buildinn 
that had any pretensions to permanency. The Bengal style being, how? 
ever, the only one wholly of brick in India proper, has a local individuality 
of Its own, which is curious and interesting, though from the nature of 
the materials deficient in many of the higher qualities of art which charac¬ 
terise the buildings constructed with larger and better materials. Besides 
elaborating a pointed-arelied brick style of their own, the Bengalis intro- 

^ iniportant influence on both 
the Mahomedan and Hindu styles in more modern times. As already 
mentioned in describing the Chuttrie at Alwar, the Bengalis, taking advan? 

bamboo, universally employ in their (fellings 
become so familiar to their eyes 
arf «« ill fact when bamboo and thatch 

employed, but when translated into stone or brick 
architecmre, its taste is unore questionable. There is, however, so much 
architecture, and beauty depends to such an extent on 
a^ssociation, that strpgers are hardly fair judges in cases of this sort. Be 
this as it may, certain it is, at all events that after being elaborated into a 


* Wilson: The English, in Bengal, Vol, II, p.’T58. 
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feature of prominent architecture in Bengal, this eurrilinear w™ f j 
.ayintho 17th century to Delhi, andinShe 18th“"iX "Tn^o 

intermediate buildings from, say A. D. 1650 betrav ^ ailtbe 
greater less extent. It i.s a curious illustration, iiowevef of ‘ ho^u 
is in architecture that is conventional and how far fan^iliaritrmnt^^^^S^*^ 
that beautiful ^vhich is not so abstractedly, that while to the Europeareve 
this form always remains unpleasing, to the native eve—w V 
medan—It is the most elegant of modern inventions ’’ ^Feredisln^ 
of Mod^n and Eastern Architecture, pp. 545-6. ’ 4u*=son. History 

The village of Dakhinesliar (Dafcshineear), wiere the 
Nabobs of Chitpore once bunted tigers, is passed and 
to tbe north of d we note a powder magazine. 'The white 
walls of a Christian Church tell us that we are passing 
4^garpara-a centre of the zenana work of the Lmch 
^ssionary Society. The Mission House, the Church, and 
the School owe their existence to a tamous L*ady Mission- 

qSi; 0? iS!^' «^rth • 

The names of _ the riverside villages recall the times 
when the great Udal swamp was retreating and leaving 
habitable, places in Bengal. Sooksagar far up the river- 
where Warren Hastings had a bungalow*—is the “dried-uu 
sea. Ariyadar (Agarpara) is “ the island of Aryans,” near 
Barnagore the “place of wild boars.” Khardaha,or Khur- 
dah, to wMch we are just coming, is the “spear-shaped 
island. To Hindus Khurdah is eminent for its 
temple, bmlt by the Gossains, the descendants of Nitva- 
nundu, a disciple of Caitanya, tlie founder of one of the six 
principal sects of Vaishnavism. The chief image here- 
that of Samsoonder-is or was said to be a portion of the 
fainous stone brought by Roodra from Gour. Half a mile 
higher up the nver we pass a cluster of twenty-four tem- 
ples, erected by the Biswas family, and dedicated to Siva 

It will hardly be credited, yet it is a fact, that Tittaghur 
was once the site of a busy dockyard. Here in 1801 
Messrs. Hamilton and Alexander launched a vessel of 
1.446 tons—TAe Countess of Sutherland. Years ago 
Titaghur was the scene of the Company’s experimentel 
prden and comprised 300 bighas of land carefully tended* 
by a distingmshed botanist, Dr. Nathaniel WalHch. 

^ be found In 
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Ill this garden were four houses; one of these was once 
occupied by Sir J. P. Grant; another, the furthest to 
the north, is named Combermere Lodge in honour of the 
conqueror of Bhurtpore. Heber for a time lived in the 
house that belonged to Dr. Wallich. Bishop Wilson occu¬ 
pied another known as ‘ ‘the Hive.” 

“A stone’s throw from the site of the old dockyard is a ghat with come old 
dilapidated temples above it, which will long be remembered as the place 
where for thirty years Dr. Carey landed and embarked as be went down to 
Calcutta and returned from it twice a week to deliver lectures in Fort William 
College. A zigzag road connects the ghAt with the great Barrackpore road, 
wLch the Doctor was obliged to traverse, and on the west of it, a little over the 
bridge, stands b. pucka house, which he said he seldom passed without a feeling 
of horror. It was built by a family who were hereditary phassegars, as they 
were then called, and whose wealth had been accumulated by murder. He 
often described the mode in which they assassinated their victims by means 
of a rope, many years before Colonel Sleeman had laid bare the practices and 
‘^uhe ramifications of the Thug confederacy or had entered on the duty of 
breaking it up. The family to whom the house belonged were known and 
dreaded as Thugs.” J. C. Marshman: Calcutia Revieiv,Yo\. Ill, p, 495 . 

Barrackpore kas been dealt with in a previous chapter. 
We shortly, as the river bends eastward, pass the Phuita 
water-works which supply Calcutta with drinking water. 
Close to the works is the village of Monirampur. Here 
dwelt John Prinsep—the founder of a family which has 
had an important place in buu history of British Bengal. 
Brought up to the^ cloth trade, John Prinsep in 1769 re¬ 
ceived the thanks of the H. E. I. Co. for the information 
he had supplied relative to the improvement of their fab¬ 
rics. In 1771 he arrived as a cadet in Bengal, but soon 
resigned the service : two years later he became one of the 
Aldermen of the Mayor’s Court. For some years he was 
Assistant Superintendent of Investments. Here Sir 
Philip Francis was a frequent guest. 

“During his residence of seventeen years in India be (Prinsep) was employed 
in the most active and useful undertakings. He was for ten years contractor 
for the chintz investment of the Company; and if be did not originate the 
manufacture, he contributed in no small degree to its improvement. It was 
by the workmen drawn from the establishment he had set up at Muneerampore 
[Monirampur J, that thew'ooden blocks vdth which Dr, Marshman printed the 

edition of the Chinese New Testament were engraved. But that which 
renders his name particularly memorable in India, is the manufacture of 

indigo, which he introduced into Bengal.. .Latterly he turned his fertile 

mind to the coinage, and contracted with Government for the supply of 
the first copper coinage ever struck in Bengal.” Marshman : 0», 
pp, 4-61-2. 
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This Mint was at Phulta, the next village to the north. 

> Prinsep handed over his tools to the Govemment in 1784 
receiving in return an indemnity “two-thirds short of his 
real disbursement. ” In a house at the North of Moni 
rampur once lived old General Marley, who arrived in 
India m 1771, and died here in 1842. 

At .Ishapore there is a Powder Factory. The resi¬ 
dence of the officer in charge was at one time the home of 
John Farquhar of Font Hill (died July 6, 1826, aged 72 ) 
who, according to tradition, amassed a fortune of eighty 
lakhs of rupees, and yet “contracted with the solitary ser¬ 
vant of his house to supply his table for two annas g, day 
It is also stated that “this prince of Indian misers” offered 
£100,000 to a Scotch Uniyersity a^an endowment .for a 
Professor of Atheism. Despite Ms parsimony, Farqnhartfr. 
was a hberal supporter of Ms relatives, and, the professor- 
ship yarn apart, a benefactor of the Marischa! College 
Aberdeen. He came to India as a Cadet in the Bombay 
Army and ultimately was appointed Agent for Gunpowder 
in Bengal. 

“A little below Ishapore House is the ferry, well known to most persons 
coming from the city as Pulta GhM-, the terminus, generally speaking of car- 
riage or buggy journeyings from Calcutta, as travellers here cross the river in 
order to get into the great public north-west dak roads. The opposite shore 
of the ferry is marked by two tombs, one of which is said to have been erected 
to the memory of an Englishman who was murdered. Here I believe will be 
found the first of the dak bungalows, erected for the convenienee of travellers.” 
Rural Life in Bengal, 1860. 

A little above Ishapore we pass the site of— 

‘ 'an ancient German settlement, Bankipur,* the scene of an enterprise on 
which the eyes of European statesmen were once malevolently fixed. Ho 
trace of it now survives, its very name has disappeared from the maps, and 
can only be found in a chart of the last century. Carlyle, with picturesque 
inaccuracy, describes that enterprise as the Third Shadow Hunt of Emperor 
Karl the Sixth, ‘The Kaisar’s Imperial Ostend East India Company, he says, 
which convulsed the diplomatic mind for seven years to come, and made Europe 
lurch from side to side in a terrific manner, proved a mere paper company 
never sent ships, only produced diplomacies, and had the honour to he*. As 
a matter of fact, the company not only sent ships, but paid dividends, and 
founded settlements which stirred up the fiercest jealousy in India. Although 
sacrificed in Europe by the Emperor to obtain the Pragmatic Sanction in 1727, 
the Ostend Company went on with its business for many years, and became * 
finally bankrupt in 1784. Its settlement on the Hughli, deserted by the 
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Vienna Court, was destroyed in 178^ by a Muhammadan general, whom the 
rival European traders stirred up against it. The despairing garrison and then 
brave chief, who lost an arm by a cannon-ball, little thought that they would 
appear in history as mere paper persons and diplomatic shades who had ‘ onlv 
the honour to be.’ The European companies were in those days as deadly tc 
each other as the river was destructive to their settlements. When Prederiek 
the Great sent a later expedition, the native Viceroy of Bengal w^arned the 
other Europeans against the coming of the German ships. ‘God forbid that 
they should come this way’ was the pious response of the President of the 
English Council, ‘but should this be the case, I am in hopes thatnhrouffh 
your uprightness they will be either sunk, broke, or destroyed.” Sir W 
Hunter. India of the Queen and Other Essays, pp. 201-2. 

Turning" a bend in the river, Shamnagar is reached 
Some little -way back from the river bank may be seen 
the remains of fortifications said to have been raised by 
the Baja of Burdwan in the time of the Mahratta invasion. 
^The moat and the inner moat can easily be traced. I am* 

* tempted to believe that the Fort may in reality be the 
remains of the Ostend Company’s fortified Factory. The 
land it covers has been recently acquired by the Shamna<rar 
Land Co., and the last traces of the ancient Ramparts will 
in due course disappear. The stone work was utilised in 
the construction of the Eastern Bengal State Bailway, and 
one tunnel alone remains of brickwork. The property 
passed from the Burdwan Maharajas to the Tagore family, 
and from them to its present owners. The cluster of 
Temples on the bank led early English navigators to name 
this part of the River Devil’s Reach.” 

In the meanwhile, after passing between Barrackpore 
and Serampore, we have been keeping a watch towards 
our left as well as our right. North of Serampore is the 
village of Chatra. then Sheoraphuli, where the East Indian 
Railway comes close to the river, and a local line breaks ofi' 
to the Hindu pilgrimage shrine of Tarkeshwar. Then comes 
Baidyabati, once famed as the village of native medicine¬ 
men: then Nimaitirthi’s Chat where Caitanya, himself 
held to be a re-incarnatjon of Krishna, reposed under the 
shade of a Nim tree when on his famous journey to the 
shrine of Jagannath at Puri. The sanctity of this ghat 
e is, it is said, for Orissa travellers : for resident Bengalis 
the sacred stream suffices. 

Champdani, made conspicuous by its mills, was in olden 
days the Hounslow Heath of Bengal. Here travellers by 
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the Grand Trunk Road through Barrackpore, having 
* crossed the ferry at Pulta, would land, and not infrequent¬ 
ly, be pounced upon by highwaymen. The estate covered 
by the modern mill %vas presented by the Nawab of Mur- 
shedabad to Sir Eyre Coote. At least so said both 
Warren Hastings and the General; Sir Philip Francis 
professed scepticism. 

GHrRETY. 

A large strip of ground lying between the Grand 
Trunk Road and the river belongs to the French, and is 
known to history as Ghirety and to the native as Farash-' 
ganj. At the North end of this strip are the ruins of the 
Garden Palace of the French Governacs of ChSndernagore. 
The French estate here, to be accurate, consists of 120 * 
bigahs between the Trunk Road and the Hughli, and a 
small plot on the West of the Grand Trunk Road. 

there be any one place in Bengal, after Gour with its ruined palaces and 
mosques, which presents an air of the most melancholy desolation, heightened 
by the remembrance of its former beauty and cheerfulness, it is this eountrv 
house of the French Governors of Chandemagore. Whether w® pass it from 
the river side, or look at it from the road, it wears the appearance of the thick¬ 
est jungle of the Soondurbuns, where the imagination pictures to itself the 
footmarks of the tiger and wild deer. At the northern extremity of the grounds 
are the remains of its once splendid mansion, which has become so entirely 
dilapidated as to be scarcely even^picturesque. In this house, seventy years 
ago, were assembled the beauty and fashion of Chinsurah, Chandemagore 
Serampore, and Calcutta. The walls of the saloon, which was thirty-six feet 
in height and of proportionate width and length, were adorned with paintings 
and when in all its splendour, and filled with company, must have carried the 
mind to some of the public rooms in the GSiateau of Versailles. Here the 
Governor of Chandemagore entertained Clive and Verelst and Hastings and 
Sir William Jones, with a degree of magnificence little inferior to that exhibit 
ed in the Old Government House in Calcutta- The long alley of magnificent 
trees to the north of the house was formerly filled with the carriages of guests 
to the number, it is said, of more than fifty. Captain Stavorinus tells us that, 
on the 22nd of February 1770, the Butch paid a national visit to the French 
Governor,and as these visits were accompanied with much ceremony, when the 
guests was received at the chief factory, the Butch Birector preferred paying 
it at the country seat of Ghirety- The party set off from Chinsurah at four 
o’clock ill six carriages, and reached the Chateau at six, where they were 
received at the bottom of thesteps and conducted into a large saloon, in which 
the principal ladies and gentlemen of Chandemagore were assembled. At 
seven, the Butch guests were invited to witness a play in a slight building, * 
which had been erected for the purpose. The play was oyer at ten, when th^" 
were led into a large room* in which a hundred ladles and gentlfemeli sat down 
to an elegant supper. The party broke up at one, and returned to ChinSUrah.®^ 

J. C. Maishman Calcutta Review^ VoL IV^, 1845. 
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In the June ol 1824 Bishop Heber visited Ghirety, 
and it is well worth while to cite here his description of 
what he saw :— 

•‘There is a large ruined building a few miles to the south of Chander- 
nagore, which was the country house of the Governor during the golden 
days of that settlement, and of the French influence in this part of India. 
It was suffered to fall to decay when Chandernagore was seized by us • 
but when Mr, Corrie came to India, was, though abandoned, stiH entire! 
and very magnificent with a noble staircase, painted ceilings, etc.; and 
altogether, in his opinion, the finest building of the kind in this country. 
It has at present a very melancholy aspect, and in some degree reminded* 
me of Moreton-Corbet [a ruined building in Shropshire, Heber’s 
Edition], having like that, the remains of Grecian pillars and ornaments 
with a high carved pediment. In beauty of decoration, however, it falls 
far short of Moreton-Corbet in its present condition. This is the only 
sign of declining prosperity in this part of the country.” 

^ fi r- 

^ To-day Gbirety House,is but a few crumbling heaps of 
stones lost in thick jungle, and it is no longer visible 
from the river hank. To visit it we should either have 
to go to Baidyabati by train and then walk or ride by 
bicycle, or else take a ticca ghari from either Serampore 
or Chandernagore. 

Badreswar [Bhuddeshur] on the side of the river opposite 
to Shamnagar, is an important rural market as its numer¬ 
ous brick buildings indicate- _ Here also is a shrine of Siva 
dating from time immemorial and much frequented by 
female Hindu devotees. 

W e cannot fail to note Gondalpara, the original Danish 
Settlement, as the name has been laid out in large letters 
on a grass lawn beneath a Jute Mill on the river bank- 
We are now skirting French territory and, passing a 
bend of the river, we find ourselves at Chandernagore— 
Chandan-nagar, the sandalwood city. W e must, however, 
postpone our inspection of the French settlement to the 
return journey. But in passing we may as well take a 
few notes from the river. Along the river bank runs the 
neatly kept Quai Bufleix. Close to the principal land¬ 
ing place we note the Convent, the Governor’s House, the 
^ Prison, and the Hotel de France (recently “The Thistle”)* 
The 18th Century Chandernagore lay north of these 
buildings.^ If our skipper (the Serang) cail point out to us 
Kooti Ghat we shall be able to note the old landing place 
of Fort Orleans, commenced in 1691, completed in 1698, 
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and sacked by Clive in 1757- All vestiges of the Fort 
have ^ long since disappeared- It lay between the Com¬ 
pany’s Tank (Lai Dighi) and the river, and contained 
witMn its walls the Governor’s House, the Parish Church 
of St- Louis, the house for the Company’s servants, etc- 
To the west of the Tank was, and still is, the* Cemetery. 

We-proceed on our way upstream, and soon the white 
walls of the College at Chinsurah, and then those of the 
Barracks, and the Commissioner’s House come in sight. 

Hughli Jubilee Bridge. * ' 

A very full account of the Hughli Bridge and its conr- 
struction will be found in a paper read by Sir Bradford 
Leslie before the Institution of CivilJEngineei^s on January 
24th, 1888, but the average reader would find that ae«- 
count somewhat too technical to be easily intelligible. 
Ill Mr. G. W. MacGeorge’s Ways and Works in India the 
essential facts are stated with lucidity. 

y A.t the site of the Jubilee Bridge the Hooghly Channel is 1,200 feet 
wide at low water, the selection of the precise point of crossing having, 
among other considerations, been largely influenced by the relative 
narrowness of the river immediately opposite the town of Hooghly. On 
the town—or right side of the river,—the bed is 66 feet deep below 
moan sea-level, and the bank is defined and well above the highest floods. 
On the left side the water is comparatively shallow, and there is a low 
bank, with a wide stretch of low-lying ground beyond, inundated during 
high floods. The height of the tide varies from a short distance between 
mean sea-level to 20 feet above, with a maximum velocity of 4^ miles an 
hour when the flood-tide enters with a strong bore, and nearly 6 miles an 
hour on the ebb-tide in freshets. There is a very largejnavigation, 
consisting of unwieldy country sailing-boats, little under control, and 
steamers and flats of 500 to 600 tons burden belonging to the Inland 
Navigation Companies, together with passenger steamers plying between 
• Calcutta and Kulna.” 

“ The bridge is constructed for a double line of railway, both lines being 
carried between the main girders. It consists essentially of two large 
openings, each 524 feet of clear span, with a central smaller opening of 
106^ feet, between two piers supporting a pair of cantilever girders; the 
total length of the bridge proper being l,213|:feet. The approach to 
the main structure in the Hoogbly side of the river is by a masonry 
viaduct 3,278 feet in total length, consisting of 112 arches of spans 
varying from 10| to 48 feet. On the Naihati, or left side of the river, the 
approach is also by a masonry viaduct, in this ease 441 feet long, con¬ 
sisting of 29 arched openings of 10| feet. From end to end of the via-, 
ducts, therefore, and across the river, the total length of the structure is 
4,932 feet, or not far short of a mile. The height of the main bridge from 
the bottom of the foundations of the central piers to the underside of 
the girders is 193i feet, the foundations being 98^ feet below the lowest 
water,” MacGeorge : Op. a’L, pp., 341-42. 
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The bridge is from the river bed supported by two piers 
each 540 feet from the viaduct, on its respective viaduct 
on the river bank. Between these piers there is an openin? 
of 120| feet. The piers in the river support the central 
cantilever 360| feet in length and the river terminals of 
the East and West portions of the bridge each 420 feet in 
length. The present writer can only speak as a layman 
in matters of engineering science, but he imagines that the 
reason why Sir Bradford Leslie sacrificed the architectural 
effect of making^ the river piers support the terminals 
of the three sections above the river was a motive of 
economy. The nearer to the Hughly town side the pier 
was erected, so much greater the cost of its foundations. 

T 

r ' fT 

" Hughli and Bandel. 


We are now at HugUi where we must elect a landing. 

^The Portuguese as is well-known, were the first European nation to visit 
andsettle m India. On Sth January, 1454, Pope Nicholas V. granted to Alfonso 
V. ot Portugal an exclusive right to all countries which might be discovered in 
Africa and Eastwards, including India- Bartholomew Diaz doubled the Cane 
for the first time early in 1487. The first explorer to reach India was Vasco 
da Gama, who arrived at Calicut on 26th August, 1498 ... Goa was caDtnrGri 
b.ytte Portuguese in 1510. The first Portugt.eso CKplorer to vTsirBengaf™ 
Joae da Silveiia in the year 1518. Portuguese traders began to frequent 

ISAS,”■ 


As we have seen elsewhere the Portuguese vessels were in 
olden times wont to anchor off Betor close to where the 
present Botanical Gardens are situated, and thence 
despatched boats to trade at Satgaon some three miles to 
me north-west of Hughli. It has been stated that the" 
Portuguese commenced their Fort at Hughly in 1637 or 
1538, but it was not until the time of the Emperor Akhar 
granted for a permanent town. In 
1099, It would seem, they built their Fort and their Church. 


writes a traveller in 1595, “live like wild 

moat nart among them, sorne here, some there, and are for the 

them oninniiHo .1 * [r.e., Goa] for some wickedness by 

E ia great traffic used in those parts by 

V™” p Van Lineohoten: Hahluyf Society', Bin., 
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The Portuguese had been granted the right to settle 
on the express condition that they would keep the river 
clear of pirates. Faihng to perform this duty, the Emperor 
Shah Jehan in 1632 

“First exacted by threats or persuasion large sums of money from the Por¬ 
tuguese, and when they refused to comply with his ultimate demands, he be¬ 
sieged ,and took possession of their town, and commanded that the whole 
population should be transferred as slaves to Agra.” Bernier : Travels. 

At low-tide the foundations of two walls of the old 
Portuguese Fort may be seen jutting out from, the river- 
bank immediately in front of the present Hughli Jail 

In 1633 the English traders had come up from the 
Coromandel Coast to Balasore in Orissa. In 1651 two fac¬ 
tors were sent to establish a factor}^ at Hughli. For the 
story of this the first English settlement and a picture of 
its social life, the reader is referred to the late Mr. C. E. 
Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Bengal The 
most available landmark to enable us to recover the 
approximate site of the old English factory is the 
Ghol Ghat originally a small indentation forming a tiny 
whirlpool. The factory stood close to this ghat. The 
house of the Mogul Governor would be found in the 
angle where now the road to Bandel, after passing the 
Imamharah, turns eastwards—the Rashmoni Ghat repre¬ 
senting that great man’s stairs down to the river. 

On October the 28thj 1686, the English had a serious 
skirmish with the Mogul soldiery in which a Captain 
Arhnthnot distinguished himself, capturing the enemy’s 
. battery, spiking the guns, driving all before him, and car¬ 
rying the battle beyond the Governor’s house. The old 
factory, however, was burned down, and so, on Decem¬ 
ber 20th, the Bnghsh, under Job Charnock, set out on that 
series of wanderings which was to end with Charnock’s 
midday halt at Sutannatti. 

Having landed, we must despatch a servant to find a 
ticca ghari for us. In a crazy little conveyance with swift 
but diminutive ponies, we set out for Bandel- Bandel—* 
a corruption of bundar, —means nothing more than wharf. 
About half a mile beyond the Church is the circuit-house, 
which approximately marks the northern boundary, as the 
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present Hughli Jail does the southern, of the old Port,, 

guese settlement. 

The old Augustinian Church and its Convent lies in 
between the road and the river with Bandel Creek on it, 
northern side. We enter by a gate on the river-side A 
stone in the archway bears the date 1599—the date of 
present building. The Prior was permitted to return and 
rebuild the Church, but, in 1540, it made way for the 
foundation of the original Church which was destrovedin 
16^. The, Church Itself IS dedicated to Nossa Senhora 
deKozario, and. forms the western side (thus lying between 
^rth and South with the high altar in the North) of the 
Convent. It was erected in 1661, as a tablet records, 
by iicJmes ae..boto. Another inscription runs : 

Este Altar 

Bo Convento d’ Ugolyn 
He 

Privilegiado ao Saiado 
Pello Sumo Pontifice 
Benedicto XII 
Anno de MBCCXXVI. 

This tablet is of importance in view of a remark of 
Stewart in his History of Bengal, where it is stated “as a 
circumstance worthy of remark, that the name of Hughli 
m never mentioned in Faria de Souza’s History of the 
Portuguese, although he acknowledges that they lost a 
large town in Bengal in the year 1633, which he calls 

. obvious to identify the Ugolyn of the 

tablet with the Golin of Faria. 

Ascending to the to wer we see in a niche the statue of the 
Madoma and tie Holy Child. The ecclesiastical Cicerone, 
who has probably attached himself to our party will 
one occasion this celebrated image 
bowed Its head, and how the elephant who had been order¬ 
ed to tread under foot the priests who had been placed 
on the ground to be crushed to death between crimi- 
^ .nuraculous discrimination in favour 
SoS imssionanes. A tablet above the statue 

records the rebuilding of the tower after the earth- 

the votive ofiering 
a ull-ngged ship. In the compound below 
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stands the mast of an old Portuguese ship; it is said to 
have been placed here in 1655 as a thank-ofiering on the 
part of a captain who had escaped the perils of a storm. 
In each successive November, the Convent and Church 
are crowded by pilgrims who come hither to celebrate 
the No vena of Our Lady of a Prosperous Voyage. It is 
perhaps in the irony of things that such an occasion 
should be chiefly graced by those who least often go on 
a voyage. The Convent has long since been without 
its monks : but the parish priest is still, knnwn as the 
Prior. 

Some 380 bigas—Shah Jehan granted 777—of rent-ffee 
land belong to the Church. It is hard, as we look out from 
the towers, to imagine the existenae of a “health fesort” 
in its neighbourhood. , Yet such Bandel was supposed ^ 
be at the close of the 18th Century. Hamilton gives the 
place a bad name :— 

-■The Bandel, at present, deals in no sort of commodities, but what are in 
request at the Court of Venus, and they have a ehureh, where the owners of 
such goods and merchandise are to be met with, and the buyer may be con- 
-Uucted to proper shops, where the commodities may be seen and felt, and a 
priest to be^^rety for the soundness of the goods.” 

If the reader can spare a separate day for Chanderiia- 
gore, he can now return to the road and drive northward 
and visit Bansberia where there is a magnificent Hindu 
temple with 13 pinnacles. Few Calcutta folk have view^ 
ed this really imposing building. 

Triheni Ghdt—d^ great ghat held sacred as the legendary 
meeting place of the Ganges, Sarasvati and Jamuna rivers. 

It may be said that there is not very much to see at 
Chandernagore beyond what may be seen from the river, 
and it is generally possible to visit Bandel, Hughli and 
Chinsurah, and to catch the return boat at the latter place 
and so return by river, which is far preferable to the 
railway journey. 

We now drive back to Hughli and visit the Imam- 
barah, the great mosque we have already noted close ih 
the river bank. Before entering, however, we notice the 
old Imambarah built in 1777. A marble tablet in the 
western corner marks the burial place of Karamat Ali, 
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the companion of Arthur Connolly and the builder of the 
new Imanibarah. The history of the latter building is as 
follows : In 1814 died Haji Mahommed Mohsin, the pro¬ 
prietor of the great Saidyapore estate in the Jessore dis¬ 
trict. Leaving no heirs, he bequeathed property to the 
value of about £ 4,500 a year to be expended in pious works. 
As in the case of the La Martiniere at Calcutta, the legacy 
for many years, owing to litigation, was allowed to accu¬ 
mulate. With the surplus funds the College of Mahomed 
Mohsin wasjounded and opened on August 1st, 1836. 

The western fa9ade of the Imambarah measures 277 ft. 
x-36 ft. The clock tower, 114 ft. high, contains some fine 
chiming bells. ^ Passing through the great gateway, we 
find ourselves in a noble courtyard, in the centre of which 
there is a tank. Next to the western gate in deep recesses 
we see the tinsel-decked shrines carried in Mohurrum pro¬ 
cessions. The mosque proper extends along the eastern 
side of the quadrangle. European visitors will not, of 
course, enter the railed-in space, but they can ascend to 
a gallery whence a good view may be obtained. The walls 
are adorned with texts from the Koran in elegantly 
coloured chunam work : the floor is of marble ; and the 
effect of the great chandeliers is on the whole good. The 
silver pulpit should be noticed. 

Chinsurah. 

now dri^e into Chinsurah—-once the Dutch 
Head-Quarters in Bengal. 

Very little is known about the origin of this Dutch 
settleinent. According to Orme, the Dutch, who sent 
their first fleet to India in 1595, reached Bengal in 1625. 
Mr. Wilson is of opinion that the first Dutch factory must 
have been formed very soon after the* expulsion of the 
Portuguese in 1632. In the Church, which we shall 
shortly visit are the escutcheons of the Danish Governors, 
and one of these, Marshman says, refers to a Governor 
who died in 1665.^ The same authority states that “ Port 
Gustavus, before it was entirely demolished eighteen years 
ago [written in 1845] bore the date of 1687 on its north¬ 
ern, and 1692 on its southern gate.” When the present 
writer was Chaplain of Chinsurah in 1900 there was an 
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old granite slab lying in the tennis court engraved 
with the monogram ^ (ie,, Ostindiche Yereenigde 
Companib) and the date 1687. This stone is now set up in 
the Commissioner’s House. A similar stone is to be found 
in the Calcutta Museum. In 1676 Streynsham Master 
writes : 

“ bess than two miles short of Hughly we passed by the Dutch garden, 
and a little further on a large spot of ground which the French had 
laid out in a factory, the gate to which was standing, but which was now 
in possession of the Dutch. Then we came by the Dutch factory which 
is a large built house standing by itself, much like to a,county seat in 
England.” Hedges* Diary, Vol. II, p. 233. 

Hamilton’s account brings us to 1704. 

“ About half a league further up is the^ Chinsurah, where the Dutch 
emporium stands. It is a large factory, walled high with brick, 
the factors have a great many good houses standing pleasantly on the 
river side, and all of them have pretty gardens to their houses. The 
Chinsurah is wholly under the Dutch Company’s Government, It is 
about a mile long, and about the same breadth, well inhabited by 
Armenians and the Natives. It is contiguous to Hughly, and affords 
sanctuary for many poor Natives, when they are in danger of being 
oppressed by the Mogul’s Governor and his harpies.” 

In the year of Suraj-ud-Daula’s march on Calcutta, the 
Dutch staved off their immediate ruin by a payment of 4| 
lacs of rupees. Two years later the Nawab, while pretend¬ 
ing immense friendship for the English, urged on the Dutch 
to enter into a life and death struggle with the English 
under Clive. The issue was firstly decided by a battle on 
the river in which three English ships with 30 guns apiece 
at the most tackled four Dutch ships of 36 guns, two of 
twenty-six, and one of 16. Eor a while Captain Eorrester 
fought unaided, but when the other two ships, under Cap¬ 
tains Wilson and Sampson, arrived, after a brief fight, six 
of the Dutch ships struck, and the seventh was captured 
off Kulpi by two English ships entering the river. Then, con¬ 
jointly, Colonel Forde, who had left Calcutta on November 
19th, and bad encamped at Ghirety on the 23rd, attacked 
the Dutch amid the ruins of Chandernagore on the morn¬ 
ing of the 24th, captured their four guns and sent them 
flying back to Chinsurah. Still expecting the Dutch fleet 
to land forces, and ignorant of the result of the river 
battle, Forde wrote to Clive at Calcutta for express orders 
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The despatch found Clive seated at the card table. On 
the back of it, Clive wrote :— 

Dear Eorde, 

Fight them immediately. I will send you the order in council 
to-morrow. 

On November 25th, the Dutch, led by Roussell, a Ei^ench 
soldier of fortune, advanced across a treeless plain against 
the English who were well covered by a pond and deep 
ditch, as well as protected by a mango grove on the left. 

“The action was short, bloody, and decisive. In half an hour the 
enemy were completely defeated and put to flight, leaving 120 Euro¬ 
peans and 200 Malays dead on the field, 150 Europeans and as many 
Malays wounded, whilst Colonel Roussell and 14 other officers, 350 Euro¬ 
peans, sChd 200 IVhilays, werr.made prisoners. The troop of horse and the 
lj|,wab’s cavalry which latter did nothing during the action—were very 
useful in pursuing the fugitives afterwards, which they did with such 
effect that only 14 of the enemy escaped and reached Chinsurah. The 
luss of the English on this occasion was comparatively trifling.” Broome : 
History of the Bengal Army, p. 270. 

It is a striking instance of the rapidity with which land¬ 
marks disappear in Bengal that it is by no means easy to 
fix the scene of the village of Biddera on which Forde’s 
right rested on this memorable occasion. 

“In Renell’s map a drawn sword is shown on the east bank of the 
Saraswati, a little north-west of Chandernagore with the date 1759. 
This must refer to the battle of Biddera. The map is dated 1781, only 
22 years after the battle, and no doubt the spot so shown is the actual 
field of the battle. Probably the Saraswati itself was the broad and 
deep ditch, which threw the Dutch into confusion.” Lieutenant-Colonel 
Crawford : Op. CiL, p. 34. 

It is worth noting that the Buddery of the old pilot’s 
maps is the later jBiddJem, and Buddery is identified by 
Colonel Yule with the modern Bhadrew\sar. 

After having been more than once seized and again 
restored, Chinsurah was finally ceded to England, in 
return for Fort Marlborough and Sumatra, under the treaty 
dated London, March 17, 1824, the English withdrawing 
their protest against the Dutch occupation of Bencoolen 
amd the Dutch theirs against the English occupation of 
Singapore. 

“The Old Fort and Government House at Chinsurah were soon after 
demolished to make room for a splendid range of barracks capable of 
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accommodating a thousand men, and no token remains to tell that the 
settlement once belonged to the Dutch, but the escutcheons of the 
Governors which still continue to adorn the walls of the Church.” J. C. 
Marshman : Oalciiita Beview, Vol. IV, p. 519. 

For some years Chinsurah, with a good reputation to 
its credit as a healthy station, became the military depot 
for .Bengal. In 1850, however, the troops were removed 
and the barracks are now turned into a cutchery. The 
places most worthy of notice are: 

(1) The foundations of the old English factory in the 
river bed in front of the jail. These, however, we have 
noted from the river. 

(2) The Armenian Church of St. John the Baptist, 
commenced in 1695, completed in 1697,^ and thus the 
second oldest Christian Church iii Bengaf. The steej^e 
which we doubtless noted from the steamer, and which 
guides us on our way in search of the Church, was erected 
by a pious Armenian lady early in the last century. The 
Church itself was built by the Margar family, the founder 
of whose fortunes in Bengal “ the famous Kharib Khojah 
Johanness” lies buried in the adjoining churchyard. The 
Church is very well looked after, and a great Armenian 
pilgrimage is supposed to take place to this national sanc¬ 
tuary each successive St. John the Baptist’s day. 

(3) Chinsurah Church—This quaint old pile built by 
Sir G. L. Yernet in 1767, was handed over to the care 
of Bishop Heber when Chinsurah passed into English 
hands. Externally it has something of the appearance of 
a marketplace: internally, with the addition of a fine 
reredos to the altar, it would have a somewhat imposing 
sanctuary. Round the walls are the lozenge-shaped hatch¬ 
ments of the Dutch Governors, but these are too high up 
to be easily studied. The oldest commemorates “W. A.' ’ 
who died on August 13, 1662. The most interesting to us 
is that of Sir G. L. Yernet—a former page of Louis XV 
and a relation of the famous painter, but above all a 
good friend to the English of Calcutta in their distress in 
1756. Freemasons will, perhaps, take note of the batdi- 
ment of Governor Pieter Brueys, who was Grand Master 
of the Chinsurah Grand Lodge some time before the year 
1774. Stavorinus has left us an account of the magni- 
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ficent Masonic Temple, “the Concordia,’’ at Serampore of 
the convivialities of the Ohinsurah masons, and the anxiety 
of every good Dutch housewife that her husband should 
be enrolled and thereby entitle her to wear the ribbons 
of the Craft ate th next Masonic ball. The steeple of 
the Church is older than the Church itself. 

“The Church at Chinsurah which stands immediately above the gh§,tat the 
entrance of the town from the south, was the joint gift of Mr. Siehteiman and 
Mr. Vernet. Siehteiman erected the steeple with the chime clock in 1774 
and Vernet added the Church twenty-four years afterwards; thus remind¬ 
ing us of the pcJpular remark that the Frenchman invented the frill and 
the Englishman added the shirt. But the Dutch appear to have been verv 
iiidift'erent in matters of religion. For many years after the Church was 
erected there was no clergyman; service was performed by a zichenticoster or 
‘comforter of the sick," who was not in holy orders. When children were to 
be christened the Dutch were obliged to send for a clergyman from 
Ca^i^utta, ‘ who was liberally paid for his trouble.’ ” J. C. Marshman : 
Calcutta Revma, VoL IV, p. 515. 


3. Tbe College was formerly an important educational 
centre, but to-day is little more than a mere boys' school 
The building is said to have been erected by Perron ‘‘one 
of the French Generals who accumulated large fortunes 
in the Mahratta service.'’ The gardens of the College were 
at one time famous, and even to this day show tokens of 
the care bestowed on them in days gone by. Previous 
to the Mutiny of 1857, the College provided for a “mili¬ 
tary class.” 

4, The old Dutch Cemeteries—about one mile to the 
west. 

There are some memories of English folk at Chinsurah 
we^ should not fail to recall while we are on the spot. To 
Chinsurah, after his bankruptcy and the sale of his Mission 
Church, came old Jackariah Kiernander, and here until 
July 1795, he officiated as 'padre to the Dutch Settlement. 
In that year Chinsurah was captured by the English and 
“the first Protestant Missionary” to Bengal became a 
prisoner of war and compelled to subsist on 


small pittance of fifty rupees a month, which was all he now possessed— 
though not equal to a fifth of the interest of the money he had expended on 
pious and charitable objects. He closed his career at Calcutta in April, 1799, 
W after a residence of more than sixty years in 

India.' J. C. Marshman : Calcutta Review, Vol. IV, p. 516. 
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OLD MEMORIES. , 2.5.5 

* 

Anotlier memory is tliat of Charles Weston whose name 
occars so frequently in Archdeacon Hyde’s fascinating 
* writings. It is related that on the first day of each month 
he was wont to distribute alms to the amount of Es. 1,600 
‘‘with his own venerable hand” to a crowd of unfortun¬ 
ates who fiocked to Chinsurah to receive a share in this 
princely largess. 

A third memory is that of Bishop Heber. 

i “Early in 1826 the Bishop, accompanied by Mr. Robinson,* visited Chin¬ 
surah, about twenty miles from Calcutta, the station which, as has been 
mentioned, was cedeU to the English by the Dutch, and qi which the spiritual 
concerns were placed by Government in his bands. Mr. Moiton who was 
appointed to the Mission, had been performing the duties for some months, 
and was living on terms of perfect amity with Mr. De La Croix, the Butch 
Missionary, who did not appear to entertain any jealous or hostile feelings 
towards the person who now occupied his ^ituation in the mission. The 
Bishop preached on the Sunday 5vhieh he’passed a^ Chinsm'ah, both 
morning and evening, and was occupied the following morning in lookftg 
over an old house which had long been the abode of bats and snakes, for the 
purpose of deciding on its capability of forming a permanent residence for 
the clergyman, and for the establishment of a school. He here caught a 
fever which confined him to his room several days after his return to 
Calcutta. There was one pecuKarity attending his illness, which the editor 
would not have mentioned, but for the belief that it had some connection 
with, and threw some light on the cause of the last fatal event at Trichi- 
nopoiy*” Heher, By his Widow : Vol. II, pp. 364-5. 

The Bisbop in a letter as yet unpublislied, says that 
tMs bouse was ‘‘about two' miles from tbe Churcb.” 

A fourth memory is that of pretty Mrs. Fenton whose 
Journal was published some three years ago. In that 
book tbe reader will find an interesting description of 
Chinsurah as it stood in January 1827-~tbe old Dutch 
quarter a “city of silence and decay, ” the Command¬ 
ant’s house, flooded in the last rains by the intrusive 
river, the delightful shady walk to the Church, and the 
neighbouring palace of “ Pran Kisson Holdar.” A last 
memory, dear perhaps to myself more than others, hut yet 
dear to all Indian horticulturalists, is that at Chinsurah 
my beloved father completed his standard work on Indian 
Cardening. B* I. P- 

We must now take one of Mrs. lenton’s favourite 
drives—to Chandernagore about five miles off. • 

* Afterwards—first Archdeacon of Madras,'than Professor of Arabic at 
Cambridge, and latterly the late Dean Vaughan's immediate predecessor as 
Master of the Temple. 
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Chandbrnagore. 

The first endeavour of the French to reach India was un¬ 
fortunate. In 1503 two ships set sail from Havre, but 
were never again heard of. The story of the four French 
Companies, 1604, 1642, 1664 (Colbert’s), 1719 (Law’s) 
would be too long to tell here, were it even relevant.* When 
the French first came to Bengal is not known for certain : 
Yule gives the date 1673 : Streynsham Master in 1676, 
speaks of passing ‘' a large spot of ground which the 
French laid,outina factory, the gate to which was stand¬ 
ing, but which was now in possession of the Dutch.” 

In 1688, with the permission of Aurungzeb, the French 
occupied Chandernagore, and in course of time founded fac¬ 
tories 4t Dacca, Kasin?>bazar, Balasore (where the French 
Government still has some property), Patna, and Jugdea. 
The rebellion of Subbha Sing in 1697, which served so well 
the purposes of the English at Sutannutti and the Dutch 
at Chinsurah, also served as a justification for the erection 
of Fort Orleans by the French at Chandernagore. In 1706 
or 1704, Hamilton describes the French factors as '‘for 
want of money not in a capacity to trade.” '' They have,” 
he says, "a few private families dwelling near the fac¬ 
tory, and a pretty little Church to hear mass in, which is 
the chief business of the French in Bengal.” In 1731, 
however, the great Dupleix became Intendant or Gover¬ 
nor of Chandernagore. 

“ He remained there for ten years during which he not only made an im¬ 
mense fortune for himself by private trade, but also made the fortune of his 
charge. He found Chandernagore almost a ruin; he left it the most important 
settlement in Bengal, with 2,000 brick houses, and extensive trade, and unsur- 
passed credit. In 1741 he was appointed Governor of Pondicherry, and went 
to that station. In the following year, 1742, he revisited Chandernagore for 
the last time. ” 

‘‘ We often talk of the pagoda tree and its successful 
shaking by a bygone generation of Europeans in India. 
Dupleix expended his great fortune in his ill-fated struggle 
with the English, and died in poverty at Paris on Novem¬ 
ber 10, 1767. Verelst, his English contemporary, having 
retired from the Governorship of Bengal, with a fortune 


♦ The reader is referred to Colonel Mallison’s Bistory of the IPrmch in India, 
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of £70,000, borne down by persecution and scandalous 
9 tongues, died in a lodging-house at Boulogne. The gal¬ 
lant Lally was judicially murdered : Clive perished by his 
own hand. 

When Suraj-ud-Daula marched on Callcutta in 1756, it 
is said, that he received from the French at Chandernagore 
250 barrels of gunpowder and a promise of ^ lacs of 
rupees. French deserters also served his Artillery at the 
Siege of Calcutta. These considerations blotted out all 
kindly memories of the reception the French had given 
to the fugitive English : the utter ruin of the French fac¬ 
tories had become a part of Clive’s indexible will. For the 
story of how Clive’s will was carried into efiect, the suffer¬ 
ings of the gallant chiefs of Chandernagore,-►Cossim'*Baz^r, 
and Dacca, the reader must consult Mr. S. C. Hill’s receat 
work Three Frenchmen in Bengal. 

The site of the Old Fort is easily found, for if we station 
ourselves on the East side of the Lai DigW Tank, the Fort 
would have been between where we are now standing and 
the river. It was almost square in shape, built of brick, 
and flanked with four bastions, with six guns each, but 
without ramparts or glacfe. 

‘ ‘The southern curtain, about four feet thick, not raised to its fall height, 
was provided only with a battery of three guns ; there was a similar battery to 
the west, but the rest of the west curtain was only a wall of mud and brick, 
about a foot and-a-half thick, and eight or ten feet high, there were ware¬ 
houses ranged against the east curtain which faced the Ganges, and which was 
still in process of construction; the whole of this side had no ditch,, and that 
round the other sides was dry, only four feet in depth, and a mere ravine. 
The walls of the Fort up to the ramparts were fifteen feet high, and the 
houses on the edge of the counterscarp, which commanded it, were as much 
’ as thirty feet.*’ Renault quoted by S. C. Hill: Three Frenchmen in 
Bengal, pp. 18, 19. 

Such, was the condition of the Chandernagore Citadel 
when the webs of Clive and Watson gathered round it in 
1757. It was practically the ruin of a Fort that had never 
been completed. The garrison consisted of 273 soldiers, 
117 of whom were deserters from Chve’s camp, 120 sailor^ 
70 half-caste and European civilians, 167 sepoys and 
topasses and 100 others. To protect their river front, 
the French sunk four ships in a narrow passage, a Httle 
below the town, but the masts of the sunken vessels 
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remained above water. Surgeon Ives, an eye-witness mav 
tell tbe story 

‘'The Admiral the same evening ordered lights to be placed on the mast^ 
of the vessel that had sunk with blinds towards the Tort, that we might see 
how to pass between them a little before daylight, and without being dis 
covered by the enemy. ® 

‘'At length the glorious morning of the 23rd of Mai’ch arrived fClive’s 
men gallantly stormed the battery covering the narrow pass,] and upon 
the ships getting under sail the Colonel’s battery which had been finished 
behind a dead wall [to take off the fire of the Fort when the ships passed up 
began firing away, and had almost battered down the corner of the south-east 
bastion before the ships arrived within shot of the Fort]. The Tyger with 
Admiral Pocock’s flag flying, took the lead, and about 6 o’clock in the morn 
ing got very well into her station against the north-east bastion. The Kent 
with Admiral Watson’s flag flying, quickly followed her, but before she could 
reach hpr proper station, the tide of the ebb unfortunately made down the 
river, which occa^oned her aCchor to drag, so that before she brought up she 
h^d fallen abreast of the south-east bastion, the place where the Sa&urv 
should have been, and from her main mast aft she was exposed to the flank 
guns of the south-west bastion also. The accident of the Kmf s anchor not 
holding fast, and her driving down into the /Salisbury’s station, threw this 
last ship out of action, to the great mortification of the captain, officers and 
crew, for she never had it in her power to fii>e a gun, unless it was now and 
then, when she could steer on the tide. The French during the whole time 
of the Kent and Tyger’s approach towards the Fort, kept up a terrible 
cannonade upon them without any resistance on their part; but as soon as 
the ships came properly to an anchor they returned it with such fury as 
astonished their adversaries. Colonel Clive’s troops at the same time aot 
into those houses which were nearest the Fort, and from thence greatlv 
annoyed the enemy with their musketry. Our ships lay so near to the Fort 
that the musket balls fired from their tops by striking against the ehunam 
walls of the Governor’s palace, which was in the very centre of the Fort were 
beaten as flat as a half-crown. The fire now became general on both sides 
and was kept up with extraordinary spirit. The flank guns of the south’ 
west bastion galled the very much, and the Admiral’s aides-de-camp 
being all wounded, Mr. Watson went down himself to Lieutenant William 
Breiyton, who commanded the lower deck battery, and ordered him 
particffiarly to direct his fire against those guns, and they were accordingly 
soon afterwards silenced. At eight in the morning several of the enemy’s sh4 ' 
struck the Kent at the same time; one entered near the foremast and set fire 
to two or three^32-pound cartridges of gunpowder, as the boys held them in 
their hands ready to charge the guns. By the explosion, the wadnets arid 
otffier loose things Took fire between decks, and the whole ship was so' filled 
with smoke that the men, in their confusion, cried out she was on fire in the 
guimer s store room,Jmagining from the shock they had felt from the 
balls that a shell had actually fallen into her. This notion struck a 
j^mc into the greater part of the crew, and 70 or 80 jumped out of 
their port-holes into the boats that were alongside the ship. The French 

board the Kent, and, resolving to 
take the advantap kept up as hot a fire as possible upon her during the 
whole time, Lieutenant Brereton however with the assistance of some other 
bru^men, soon extinguished the fire, and then running to the ports^he beg- 
ged the seamen to come m again, upbraiding them for deserting their quarters, 
but finding this had no effect upon them, he thought the more certain meth^ 
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.of succeeding would be to strike them with a sense of shame, and therefore loud¬ 
ly exclaimed, ‘Are you Britons? You Englishmen, and fly from danger? For 
shame ! For shame !’ This reproach had the desired effect; to a man they 
immediately returned into the ship, repaired to their quarters, and renewed 
.a spirited fire on the enemy. 

“In about three hours from the commencement of the attack the parapets of 
the north and south bastions \vere almost beaten down; the guns were mostly 
dismounted, and -we could plainly see from the main top of the Kent that 
the rums from the parapets and merlons had entirely blocked up those few 
guns which otherwise might have been fit for service. We could easily dis¬ 
cern, too, that there had been a great slaughter among the enemy, who finding 
that our fire against them rather increased, hung out the white flag, whereupon 
a cessation of hostilities took place, and the Admiral sent Lieutenant Brereton 
(the only commissioned officer on board the Keni that’ was not killed or 
wounded) and Captain Coote of the King’s Regiment with a flag of truce 
to the Fort, who soon returned, accompanied by the French Governor’s 
.son, with articles of capitulation, which being settled by the Admiral and 
Colonel, we soon after took possession of the place.” " , 

It is melanclioly to record that, after having distiS- 
guished himself by his stout defence, Renault, on April 
1760, made so miserable a surrender of the French settle¬ 
ment at Karikal, that he was court-marshalled and 
.cashiered. Yet, writes Mr. Hill:— 

‘ Tt speaks highly for the respect in which he had been held by both nations 
that none of the various reports and accounts of the siege mention him by 
name. Even Lally, whc hated the French civilians, though he says he 
•deserved death, only refers to him indirectly as being the same officer of the 
Company who had surrendered Chandernagore to Clive,” Op Git^ p. 63. 

In 1763, after the treaty of Versailles, Chandernagore 
was restored to the French, but, as Stavornius reminds us, 
on condition “that the Fort should not he rebuilt, nor 
that they should be allowed to fortify themselves in any 
way.” Some firmness was apparently exhibited, for 
Stavornius adds (about 1770) “it was not long ago that 
they enforced their right in this respect without any cere¬ 
mony. ” From 1778 to 1783 Chandernagore was once 
more an English possession, and in 1781, Sir R. Chambers 
was its special Judge. Restored to the French, Chander¬ 
nagore simply quivered in response to the political cyclone 
passing over France. 



CHAPTEE III. 

Trips prom Calcutta. 

4. Darjeeling— The Mail Train must be caught at 
Sealdah at 4-30 p.m. (Calcutta time). (The traveller should 
telegraphy in advance for a berth to be reserved for him at 
S^ra Ghat.) At Bodgoola time is allowed for the pas¬ 
sengers to take tea. Damookdia Ghat is reached at 4-48 
(Madras time) and here the traveller must leave the train 
and go on board the steamer. Dinner is served on board 
while the Pudda is being crossed. At Sara Ghat a train 
IS found waiting, Siliguri is reached at 6-28 (Madras time), 
and after having secured his seat and seen his luggage on 
board the light mountain train, the traveller will find he 
has ample time to make a substantial breakfast. Leaving 
Siligun tile train runs for some miles througli rice fields 
and tea gardens until at Sukna it abruptly meets the foot 
of the hills. The journey now becomes, at least for those 
making it for the first time, most delightful. The 
changes in the vegetation as the train creeps up higher 
and higher will excite the interest of the naturalist. The 
ingenuity with which the ascent is negotiated will not 
escape attention. In one place the lines make a figure eight: " 
and another one can see through the window at one glance 
the engine and the guard’s van. Nothing can be more 
beautitul than the vast view^, which lies below, of the 
Kurseong will be reached in time 
tor ti&m Here most probably the traveller will find the 
n^cl ot his great-coat. Darjeeling is reached early in the 
attemoon. It would be out of place to attempt to describe 
^arjeebngin a Calcutta guide book : we here merely men- 
lon it as a place accessible to the tourist who has at least 
some tour days at his disposal and who is anxious to have 
a view of the eternal snows of the Himalayas. The 
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irisioii is only too often witlilield when the rains are about. 
The highest peak visible from Darjeelingis Kincheniunga, 
28,156 feet. From Senchal a view may sometimes be 
obtained of Everest, 29,000 feet. 

2. Moorshedabad. —This place, so famous in the 
history of our fellow countrymen in Bengal,* will shortly 
become more accessible when the new line has been 
opened. The traveller at present must go from Howrah 
to Nalhati, where he will change for Azimganj. From 
Azimganj (a village with some Jain Temples) he will cross 
the river by boat to Moorshedabad. The principal sights 
here are : . 

The TfawaVs Palace, —Built in 1837 by General Macleod 

its architect. There is an iB|;eresting collection of 
pictures some of which, however, have sufiered at 
hands of an amateur restorer. The armoury, the library 
and the jewels are worthy of inspection. The most valu» 
able articles in this collection have been presented by 
the Nawab to the Victoria Memorial Hall and are now 
on view in Calcutta. 

The Nizamtht Imambarah. —Parallel to the North Fagade 
of the Palace, built in 1847 to replace the Imambara built 
by SuraJ-ud-Daula. 

The Chatok Built in 1767 by the wife of Mir 

Jaffir. 

The Motijhil or Pearl Most of the old palaces 

have vanished, but the spot remains peculiarly beautiful. 

The Cemetery of Jaffragunge.--The burial place of 
the Nawabs Nazim appointed under English influence. 
Opposite the Cemetery is the Jaffragunge Beon—Mir 
JafiiFs residence. Tradition, as opposed to the historian 
Orme, has it that in the compound of this house, Suraj- 
ud-Daula was murdured. 

The Khmh BagK—On the side of the river opposite 
to the Motijhil. Contains the tombs of the Nawabs Ali 
Verdi Khan and Suraj-ud-Daula. 

The Roshni Bagh. ^ 

The Kutra Mosque, 

The Old Artillery Park {Tope Khana).--A huge gun, 
IH feet long, and known as Jahan Kosha or “destroyer 
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of the wory,” has become firmly imbedded in the trunk 
of a ^ great tree which now carries the gun some 5 feet 

above tlie ground. 

3. Berhampue.—O nce a large Military Station. Here 

after Plassey, Clive built the present Barracks. Here on 
February 25th, 1857, the 19th Regiment refused to receive 
the famous cartridges, and were marched down to 
Barrackpore to he disbanded. In 1859 the 5th European 
Regiment, mck-named ‘‘the Dumpies,” mutinied and 
seized the Barracks. The Dumpies were easily quelled 
on the arrival of A royal regiment. ^ ^ 

4. CossiM _BA7.AB.-0ne of the earliest settlements of 

tike English in Bengal. In the Cemetery are buried 
under -a quaint cano^-y the first wife of Warren Hast- 
in^s and her daughter Elizabeth. Close by lies “ the 
Wife of Colonel John Muttock, died 1777, great-grand- 
daughter of the famous John Hampden.’' Nothing remains 
01 the old factory save some crumbling stones. The old 
disused Armenian Church is worth a visit. 

5- PUEI.—Special arrangements are made by the Ben- 
gal-JMagpur Railway .to enable Calcutta folk to take 

week-end ” holidays at this sea-side place. Puri is 
celebrated for its famous Temple of Juggernath. 

6. BnEDWAN.—May be easily visited in a single daw 
by tram from Howrah. Places of interest 

1. The palace and grounds of the Maharaja. 

2. The‘"S iVALAYA.”—A collection of 108 temples 

arranged in two circles. 

3. The Church Missionary Society’s station famous- ' 

in the history of Christian missions. 

7. Parasnath. This expedition requires a good deal' 
of pre^ous arranging. From Howrah the traveller will 

there change for Giridih. From 
Ciridihto the foot of the mountains he must travel by¬ 
road to Madhuhund (18 miles) where he must have- 
apnged to meet bearers for the ascent. The hill, 4,488 feet 
above sea-level, is sacred in the Jain religion to Parasnatk 
WHO is said to have been buried here after a life of 100- 
years spent at Benares. The picturesque Temples, with; 
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their white domes bursting through gorgeous vegetation, 
the rocky peaks, a fine view from the ridge, are the 
inducements held out to encourage one to make a pilgrim¬ 
age not often made by Europeans. 

Short River Trips. 

OoLOOBERiA.— A pleasant trip down the 
rials’for tiffin should be taken. It is a pity that the boat 
brings one back to Calcutta rather too early 
afternoon to escape the heat of the day. 
which travellers in times past journeyed’ to’ Midnapore 
commences at Oolooberia. Budge B^ge is passed on 
the way. Here the remains of the Old Fort, captured by 
Chve in 1767, may be traced. The Oil-tin Factory rs 
quite worth visiting by those Mio are’ fascinated dj 
machinery at work. 

Longer Trips.— A trip of greater or less length is easily 
arranged. The traveller may spend a whole three 
weeks^n leisurely floating up on the 

Sunderbuns to Goalundo, and on, through Gowhah, 

Tezpur, to Dibrugurh, or through the 

Narainsuiis© Cacliar district. T ^^ 

be curtailed at pleasure by transhipment to 

ing steamer when met on its , +;,«<jR;Tinr 

traveller will pay Rs. 4 a day to the Clerk of the ship or 

the Ediansamali. 








LISTS OF BANKS, FIRMS, ETC. 


BANKS. 


Bank of Bengal 
Allahabad Bank. Ld. 

Alliance Bank of birala, Ld. 

Bank of Calcutta, Ld. 

Bhartered Bank of India, Australia 
& China 

Commercial Bank of India, Ld. .. 
Delhi & Loudon Bank, Ld. 
Deutsch-Aaiatische Bank 
Hongkong k Shanghai Bank 
International Banking Corporation 
Mercantile Bank of India, Ld. ... 
National Bank of India, Ld. 
Russo-Chinese Bank 


3, Strand Moad, 

101-1, Clim Street 

8, Council Bouse Street 
7, Clive Row, 

m 

5, ^Council Bouse Street 
5, Fairlie Place. ^ 

4, Council EousSStreet 
32, Dalhousie Square. 

31, Dalhousie Square. 

26, Dalhousie Square, 

OS, Dalhousie Square. 

104, Clive Street 
I, Council Bouse Street 


BANKERS AND AGENTS. 

Cook, Thos., and Son ... K Old Court House Si/reet 

Gillandera Arbuthnot & Co. ... Clive Street. 

Grindlay&Co. ... M, Hastings Street 

King, Hamilton & Co. ... 1. Hare Street 

Thacker, Spink & Co. ... 6<£? 6, Govt Place, North. 


CHEMISTS. 


Bathgate & Co. 

Butto Kristo Paul & Co. 
Coondoo, A. C. & Co. 

R, Scott Thomson & Co., Ld. 

Smith, Stanistreet & Co. 


17, Old Court House Street 
7, Bonfieldh- Lam. 

167, Dharamtala Street. 

15, Govt Place th 34, Russell 
Street, 

9, Dalhousie Square, E.. 

47, Dharamtala Street. 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 
Churohi of England. 

St: Paul’s Cathedral - „ Chowringtm Boad. 

Old (or Mission) Church ... U. Mtsmn Row. 
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St. James’ Ohiircli 

St. John’s Church 

St. Paul’s Mission Church 

St. Peter’s Church 

St, Stephen’s Church 

St. Thomas’ Church „ 

St. Thomas’ Church 


166, Lotoer Circular Road 

or, 

Scott .s* Lane, 

Fort Willia^n. 
Kidderpore. 

58, Free School Street, 
Rotor ah. 


St. Andrew'^'s Church 


Churcli of Scotland. 


homie Square, N. 


JDi^senting Places of Worship. 

Methodist Episcopal Church ' f ^oad, Hastings. 

CongregatioSil Pnbn Chaoel street. 

Wesleyln Methodist Chuwh ' U u fwrfc,-' 

Baptist Chapel ^ Sudder t^trest. 

^ ^ '■■ •• ••• Ro'^0 Bazar Street. 


Roman Catliolic OJinrclies. 

Cathedral of Oui* Blessed Lady of 

til© Ros<iirY IK 

Clwrch of Our Lady of the Happy Po'^tugue. 

Church® of Our Blessed Lady of 
Chu?enf the Sacred Heart of 
St PatrfeF<! Ohn^ni 
St. Thomas'Church :: 


15, Portuguese Church Street. 

e>, Cullen Place, Rowrah, 

147, Boio Bazaar Street. 

3, JDharamtala Street. 

Fort William. 

92, Loioer Circular Road, 

7, Middleton Row. 


Armenian Church of St. Nazareth 
Creek Church 
Jewish Synagogues 

Parsee Temple ... 


2, Armenian Street, 
inn’ Street. 

109, Canning Street, and 9-9,. 

dacJcson’s Lam, 

2b, Ezra Street. 


Babonau, Aliss 
Bailey, Mrs. 
Campbell, Mrs. 
DeBretton, Mrs. 
Hillier, Mrs. 

Monk, Mrs., A. 


boarding houses. 


28, Camac Street. 

Aliddieton Row, 

I, Theatre Road, 

Harrington Street. 

S, Middleton Street, 

Middleton Row ; 14,15,154, 
Chowringhee Road / 13,' 
Theatre Road', Camac 
Street ; and St Harrington 
Street. 
















Pell, Mrs. 

Walters, Mrs. 
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Middhfon Rem am! l’ 
Cd'^nne iStre.ei, 

( and 9. Rn^s'^H Sfrmi;' 

- *1 Mkidhtfm S!re,ff. ; tl-4, 

i Ijiftifi Ru.StSf'li fitrffit. 


SOCIETIES, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c 


Agricultural aiifl Horticultural 
Society of India 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 
CalcQtta_ School Book Society 
Dalhousie lostitute 
Oovernnient Art Gallery 
Imperial Anglo-Indian Association 
imperial Library.,. 

Indian Afuseum 

Society of India I.*.' 

Y. M. G. A. 

Y. w. c. A. ;;; . ;;; 

Zoological Gardens ... ' 


17, Alipors Road. 

57, Park Street. 

1 , Wellhifitcm tiquare. 
PaihoiisU Square. 
Chov'rinqhee Itoad. 

5(1, Park Street.. 

Bletcalfe Had, Hare Street. 
"27.Ohomringhee Rmih 
Chowringhee Road. 
Chowriiighee Road. 

Bl, Pree School Street. 
Alipore. 


Aurora ... 
Corinthian 
Emerald .. 
^linerva ... 
Opera House 
Star 

Theatre Royal 
Tivoli ... 


THEATRES. 

91 , Beadoii Strict [Native). 

5, Dharmntala Street. 

5^, Beodou Street (Naflce), 
Beadon. Street (Native). 

7, Lindsay Street. 

73-3, Cornwallie Street {Native). 
Chom'inghee Road. 
Bentimk Street. 


CLUBS. 


Bengal Club 

Bengal United Service Cliib **’ 
Bentscher Verein (German Club) 
New Club 
Saturday Club 
Tollygunge Club ... 


33, Chowringhee Road. 
29, Chowringhee Road. 
5, Camac Street. 

46, Park Street. 

7, Wood Street. 
Tollygunge. 


SPORTING ANB 

Calcutta Cricket Club 
Calcutta Football Club ... 
Calcutta Golf Club 
Calcutta Rowing Club 
Calcutta Swimming Bath... 


ATHLETIC CLUBS. 

... Edm Oat'defi. e 

... On the Maidan. 

Ditto. 

... Strand Road and Kidderpore. 
... Strand Road. 
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Oalcutta Turf Club ... ... 33, Theatre Boad. 

Ladies’ Golf Club ... ... On the Maidan, 


HOSPITALS,. 


•Campbell Hospital 
Ezra Hospital ' ... 

Howrah Creneral Hospital 
Lady Duiferiii Victoria Hospital 
Mayo {Native) Hospital ... 
Medical College Hospital ... 
Presidency General Hospital 


Sealdah, 

College Street. 

Telkul Ghaut Road. 

1, Amherst Street. 

67-1, Strand Road, North. 
88, College Street. 

'244, Lower Circular Road* 


Bristol Hotel 
Continental Hotel 
Gisaid Hotel 
Great Eastern Hotel 
Hotel de Paris 
Spence’s Hotel 


HOTELS 

1, Chororinghee Road. 

9-12, Chowringhee Road. 
15-17, Chowringhee Road. 

1-3 Old Com't Mouse Street. 
27, Dharamtala Street. 

4, Wellesley Place. 







OLD HOUSES AND BUILDINGS. 


Appended u a List of notable buildings with the inscriptions on the 
tablets placed on them. , « 


Name of Building. 

Place, 

1. 5, Russell Street... 

Calcutta ... 

2 . 8, Mission Row ... 

Do. ... 

3.^ 7, Hastings Street 

Do. . . 

4. 1, Mission Row ... 

Do. ... 

5. Loretto House, 7-1, 

Do. ... 

Middleton Row. 


6. Bengal Club House 

Do. ... 

7, 113, Northern Cir¬ 

Do. ... 

cular Road. 


8. 85, A mb erst Street 

Do. ... 


Inscriptions. 


This bmlding was the Episcopal 
palace from 1826—1849, and was 
occupied by Bishops Heber 
James, Turner and Wilson. ' 
ims IS the house in which General 
Member of the Conn- 
Hastings, died. 

Ihis building was the town Resi¬ 
dence of Warren Hastings 
Governor-General of Fort Wil- 
^liam in Bengal, 1774-85. 

H^re resided General Monson, 
Member of the Council of 
Warren Hastings, 1774—76. 

This house was the Garden 
House of Mr. Henry Van- 
sittart, Governor of Bengal, 
1T60—64. It was occupied by 
Sir Elijah Impey, the first 
Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Calcutta, 1774 —§2, and 
also by Bishop Heber for a few 
months in 1824. 

In this house resided Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, Law 
Member ^^the Supreme Coiin- 

From 1814 to 1830 this bouse was 
the residence of Raja Ram 
Mohon Roy, Founder of the 
Brahmo Samaj. Born 1772 
died 1833. if* 

This house was the family resi¬ 
dence of Raja Ram Mohon 
Roy, Founder of the Brahmo 
Samaj. Bora 1772, died 1833. 
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Name of Building. 

Place. 

Inscriptions. 

9. Houseat the corner 
of Church Lane 
and Hare Street. 

Calcutta ... 

Here resided David Hare. Born 
1775, died 1842. 

10. 25, Br i adaban 
Maliik’s Lane. 

Do, ' ... 

Here lived Fnndit Is war Chundra 
Vidyasagar, educationalist, re¬ 
former, and philanthropist. 
Born 1820, died 1891. 

11 . Nabaki sis e n ’ s 
House, Sobha- 
bazar. 

Do. 

Here lived Maharaja Nabakissen, 
Dewan of Lord Clive and 
founder of the several branches 
of the Sobhabazar family. 

12. 59, Bhowani Churn 
Dntt’s Lane. 

ft 

Do. 

In this house from 1838 to 1877 
resided Babu Keshub Chandra 
Sen, the religious reformer and 
Brahmo Leader. 

13. Lily Cottage, 78, 
Upper Circular 
Road. 

Do. ... 

Here lived Babu Keshub Chandra 
Sen, religious reformer and 
Brahmo Leader. Born 1838, 
died 1884. 

14. 5, Protap Chandra 
Chatterjee’s 
Lane. 

Do. ... 

Here lived Roy Bunkim Chundra 
ChatterJee Bahadur, c.t.e., the 
novelist. Born 1838, died 1894. 

15. 6, Manicktollah 
Road. 

Do. ... 

Here lived Raja Rajendra Lai 
Mitter, LL.D., C.I.E. Famous 
for his antiquarian researches. 
Born 1824, died 1891. 

16. Oil tram Institute, 
Fort William, 

Do. ... 

i 

This house was built for the 
Governor-General and was some¬ 
times occupied by him. Bishop 
Heber was accommodated in it 
by Lord Amherst when he first 
arrived in India in October 1823. 

17. Military Hospital 

Do. ... 

1 

1 

This building was occupied by the 
Sadar Dewaui and Nizami 
Adawlat between 1854 and 1870, 

18. Ha.stings House ... 

Alipore ... 

This house known as Hastings’ 
House originally the country 
seat of Warren Hastings, firj^ 
Governor-General of Fort Wil¬ 
liam in Bengal, 1774—1785, was 
bought as a State Guest House 
by Lord Curzon, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India in 
1901. 

19. ■ Magistrate’s House 

Do. ... 

In this house resided Sir Philip 
Francis, Member of Warren 
Hastings’ Council 1774—1780, 
A.D, W, M. Thackeray, the 
novelist, also lived here during 
his infancy, 1812—1815 A.D. 
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20. I)um-Dum House 

21. J&ouseatCossipon 


22. The building now 
occupied by 
the “ Royal Ex¬ 
change.” 


Dum-Dum 

Cossipore 

Calcutta 


This house was the country house 
1765^67 1757-60 and 

This house was the residence of 
bir Robert Chambers, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Calcutta, 1791—1798. 

This ding was the town house 
of Sir Philip Francis, Member 
of Council, 1774—1780. Tradi- 
tion says that this building 
occupies the site of a house In 
whwh Lord Glive once lived 
and from which Clive Str^t 
derives its name. ^ 








JAMES MURRAY & CO., 

12, GOVERNMEm-PLACE, CALCUTTA 

Opposite E, Gate of Govt House, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY. 

STERLING SILVER SOUVENIR SPOONS. 

With.any of the following views beautifully etched in gilt frosted bowls. 

Calcutta —High Court, General Post Office St PnnFc i 


Tea S|3oons^ Rs. 7-8. Coffee Spoons, Rs. 5-8, 

We make more Souvenir Spoons and Souvenir Novelties in 
Stiver than any other firm in India. We m^ke them l^r mom 
cities and subjects ; also we make a larger vanety. auierent 

GOERZ TRIEDER AND ZEISS’S ^ 

PRISM BINOCULARS. 



GOERZ TRIEDER, 

Linear magnification, 6x. Cash Rs. 100. 

Linear magnification, gx. Cash Rs. 115, 

Linear magnification, 12 x. Cash Rs. ISO. ^ 

Specialists in polishing Prisms and Lenses of 
Prism Binoculars. 

FRESH KODAK FILMS. 









By Royal Appointment to H. M. King Edward VIL 

FEDERICO PELITI, 

Mantifacttifmg Confectionef and Contt Catetet^ 
tS, Government Phce, East, CALCUTTA. 

, Branch, Regent House, SIMLA. 


WEDDING CAKES 

with all complete decorations of any size from 4 to 100 lbs. 


Gafccs/-Fancg Cakes,, Chocolates, Fondants, Dragees, 
Crystallized Fruits, etc., 

ALWAYS FRESH IN STOCK. 

XMAS SPECIALITIES. 

Xmas Cakes, Xmas Plum Pudding and Mince Pies. 

Crackers^ Fancy Baskets and Silk 
Bonbeniers for presentation. 


Importer of English^ French and Italian Stores and 
Provisions. 


CATERING DEPARTMENT. 

Large Catering for 

Banquets, Balls, Weddings, Receptions, Suppers, etc., 
undertaken at inclusive terms at the shortest notice to all 
parts of India and Burmah. 

Estimates on application. 


Send for the new illustrated Price List* 




LAMBERT AND BUTLER’S 


MIXTURE 





TOBACCO Co. 
(INDIA), LD., 
CALCUTTA. 

— Branches — 
BOMBAY, 
MADBAS, 
KARACHI, 
RANGOON. 


TOBACCO 00. 
(INDIA), LD., 
CALCUTTA. 
— Branches’^ 
BOMBAY, 
MADRAS, 
KARACHI, : 
RANGOON. 

w~~ 


FREE SAMPLE SENT 


%A 




ON APPLICATION. 

OF TOBACCOS 


obtainable from all leading 

TOBACCONISTS EVERYWHERE. 


TO BE FIRST 

'is to occupy an enviable position. Many aspire 
for first place, but few attain it. To acquire the 
lead, aspiration and push alone are not suffi¬ 
cient-merit is required. This is exactly why 
BEECHAM’S PILLS stand foremost among 
medicines,—they possess real merit and have 
proved themselves worthy of a permanent position 
in the*^ family medicine chest. Trial purchasers 
become regular users, because they find nothing 
to equal BEECHAM’S PILLS for dispelling 
Bilious and Nervous disorders, Indigestion, Sick 
Headache, Languor, and other such troubles 
which arise from a Disordered Stomach. They 
regulate and tone up the entire system. The 
genuine worth of Beecham’s Pills has obtained 
for them the unique position of having the Largest 
Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 

Prices Annas 4, annas 8, annas 12 and Rs. 2 each. 

Sole Agents for 

INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON, 

G. ATHERTON & CO,, 

CALCUTTA. 




THEODORO VAFIADIS & CO.’S 







ARTISTS AND PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

8, Chowringhee. 

By Special Appointment to H. E. The Viceiwy, 
H. B. The Commander-in-Ohief, and H- H. The 
Lieuti-Govr. of the Punjato. 

- We have a splendid selection of views comprising all 
the principal towns and places of interest in India. 

■ ■ ■■ ■ e fi 

'Prices As. S each / Rs. S per dozen. 

The above are printed in a new permanent process 
and are equally suitable for framing or mounting in albums. 

Magnificent Carbon enlargements of '' The Taj/’ 
“ Darjeeling,” Simla/’ etc. 

Size 24 ''X I S'" . ... ... Rs.'12, 

,, 4 S''x 36 ^ , ... j, ,.7i„,,, 


THE ROYAL TOUR 

Now on view at our studios, interesting photographs 
of the tour of T. R. H. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales through India. 

' ' ' - "dM'' ' ■ i.,i 

^ , ' ' 

BQURNE & SHEPHERD, 

Calcutta, Simla, and Bombay. 
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SPORT AND VETERINARY WORKS. 

"‘THE INBIAN.FIELB” SHIKAE BOOK.: ■ By W. S. Bxjbkk. .Oblong 

12mo, Art Cover, [Reprinting^ 

'■■THE E0D.1N INBIA; Being Hints how to Obtain Spoet, with 
Eemarks on the Natural History of Fish and their Culture, ,By H, S. 
Thomas, f.2.s.,&c.j Author of “Tank Angling in, India.” Third Edition, 
Eevised, With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. Rs. 11-4. 

“ A masterly treatise on the art of angling .’’—Fields 

“ A more complete guide to its subject than could be found elsewhere,” 
•^Spectator, 

“ His book has been for years a standard vork—perhaps, without 
injustice to others, it may be described as the standard work upon Indian 
^angling.”— Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 

AHGLIHG OH THE KUMAON LAKES. With a Map op the Ktjmaon 
Lake Country and Plan of each Lake. By Depy, Surgeon-General 
W. Walker. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4. 

“Written with all the tenderness and attention to detail which charac¬ 
terise the followers of the gentle art.”— Edges' Sporting News, 

large GAME SHOOTING IN THIBET, THE HIMALAYAS, Northern 
and Central India. By Brig.-General Alexander A. Kinloch. Con¬ 
taining Descriptions of the Country and of the various Animals to be 
found; together with Extracts from a journal of several years’ standing. 
With 36 Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. Third Edition, Re¬ 
vised and Enlarged. Demy 4to, cloth, elegant. 21s. Rs. 15-12. 

“This splendidly illustrated record of sport, the photogravures, especi¬ 
ally the heads of the various antelopes, are life-like; and the letterpress 
is very pleasant reading.”— Graphic, 

“The,book is capitally got up, the type is better than in former editions, 
and the excellent photogravures give an exceptional value to tltm 
work.”— Asian, 

ELEMENTARY BRIDGE. By Grim. A Handbook for Beginners. 


ELEMENTARY BRIDGE. By Grim. A Handbook for Beginners. 

BULLET AND SHOT, IN INDIAN FOREST, PLAIN AND HILL, WITH 
Hints to Beginners in Indian Shooting. By C. E. M. Russell, late 
Senior Deputy Conservator of Forests, Mysore Service, Demy Svo, 













Spo?'t and Veterinary Woj'ks, 


THS SPOETSMAH’S MANTTAI, ttw A.TT™r,n« ^ 

Lahoul, and Ladafc to the Tso’Morar?Lakfl wfi w*'*™ Kwi,i.d, 
Spiti Bara Bagabal, Charaba, ana\ashndr, lid a De^a^ n 
Sport m more than lOONalas. With 9 Man, -Rw, 5? i 
late H. M.’a 98th and 34th Eegiltf “?ap. bCio^'' 

USEFUL HINTS TO YOUNO SHIHAPT«5J « ®V, ' , 

», »T„ 1.™. iSSSi.roZ.i.'j.s rit 

8 vo, cloth. Rs. 5. ’ ® Edition. De:^ 

THE CrAME, SHORE, AND WATER ap mnTA 

Musukibr. Second Edition 

Illustrations. Rs. 18-6. * ^ Unlarged, -witli numerous 

HOW TO KNOW THE INDIAN TiTTPir*; ’ 

cVownS^twed.^^^^^^^^ Indian 

commendation for the excellent Uttle 

HOW TO KNOW THE INDIAN WADEES. By Fkanit Prvivr n . 

Crown ®"P«>-“'®o<iont. Indian Mneenm,‘Calcatt;; 

THE BIEM OT CALCUTTA. By Faakk Pijtn, ba. 

Second Edition, Heviaed and Illustrated. CrowA 8 to, kewed ’ sf 1 

GAMEN AND AVIARY BIRDS OF INDIA. A Handbook wai? 
Field Naturalists and Bird-fanciers. By F. Finn b a 
Member of the Ornithologist’s Union. Fully Illustrated. Crown Sto 

CiOtin. r r . , • * 

lln jrs'epoTGtton^ 

ANIMALS OF NO IMPORTANCE. Essays in Natural History 
By D. Dbwae, i.c.s. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4-8. ^is-CORY 

The sketches are brightly and cleverly written, and there is a 
npple of humour mnning throughout them, wWch makes them jdLLt 
, and amusing reading .”—Daily Ntm. PAea..ant 

‘'These twenty chapters on Indian birds, beasts, and insects display 
knowledge and insight, as well as a ^i-ery pretty wit’— 

DENIZENS OF THE JUNGLES. A Series of Sketches of Wild 
Animals, illustrating their form and natural attitude* With LetternrM** 
Description of each Plate. Rv R. A. __ 






r» -A- V-V® u»uwAa,i ttLWLuue* vviEjQ lAetterpreas 

Description of each Plate. By R. A. Stbrndale, f.b.g.s., f.z7 
Author of ‘ Natural History of the Mammalia of India.” “ Seonee ” 
Oblong folio, cloth. Rs. 10. ^ 
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SEOMEE: OE, Game Mm on the Satpuea Eange, A Tale op 
Indian Adventure. By K. A. Stbrndale, Author of “Mammalia of 
India/’ “Denizens of the Jungles.” Illustrated by the Author. With a 
Map and an Appendix containing a brief Topographical and Historical 
Account 0 the District of Seonee in the Centra! Provinces of India, 
Crown 8VO, cloth. 8s. %d, Rs. 6-b. ' • 

THE SMAFFIiE PAPERS. By Snaffle, Author of “ Gun, Rifle and 
Hound.”- Illustrated by Harry Dixon. Large Crown 8vo. Rs. 2-8. 

“ Full of spirit and XmmonxP—Country Life. 

‘‘ ‘The Snaffle Papers’ are%vell written and are extremely interesting and 
the illustrations by Harry Dixon artistically executed.”— Times, 

HUNTING REMINISCENCES. By Alfred E. Pease, m.f,, Author of 

The Cleveland Hounds as a Trencher Fed Pack.” With Illustrations by 
the late Sir Frank Lockwood, Cuthbekt Bradley, Heywood, 
Hardy, and from Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6s. Rs. 4-8, 

RIDING POR LADIES, WITH HINTS ON THE STABLE. A ■ Baby’s 
H orse Book. By Mrs. Power O’Donoohuk. With Illustrations by. 
A. Chantrey CORBOULD, Elegantly printed and bound. Imp. 16mo. 
^ilt. Entirely new and revised Edition. Sa, 6d. nett. Rs, 7-8. 

NOTES ON STABLE MANAGEMENT. By Vety.-Capt. J. A. Nxjhn 
F.R.C.V.S., c.i.K., D.s.o. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 
Glossary of Hindustani Words. Crown 8vo, boards. He. 1, 

“Thenotes are eminently practical, and give sound advice on every 
thing pertaining to the proper care of horses, such as can be utilized by 
the uninitiated to the best advantage .”—Indian Daily News. 

horse BREEDING AND REARING IN INDIA. With Notes on 
T raining for the Fiat, and Across Country, and on Purchase, Breaking in 
and General Management, By Major John Humfrey, b.s.o., f.z.s, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs. 3-8. 

INDIAN HORSE NOTES. An Epitome op useful Ihpormation 
arranged for ready reference on Emergencies, and specially adapted for 
OfBcers and Mofussil Residents. All Technical Terms explained and 

Simplest Remedies selected. By Major C-, Author of “Indian 

Notes about Dogs.” Fifth Impression. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2. 


THACKEKj 8FINK & CO., CALCUTTA, 
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O0R INDIAN HORSE: or, AfewNotM on ,h. a ■ , 

Translated from the Ancient Medical and other Wmks o* d^”^ 

PRACTIOAI. HINTS ON HORSE, HARNESS AND TRAP Hv 

Do,JGI.AS White. Illustrated. Crown ^vo, cloth. Rs 2-1 

DOGS FOR HOT CLIMATES. A Guide leoE RRsiitEttrs m Teopicai 
Counmes as to au.table Breeds, their Respective Ufe, ManTgIZt 
and Doctortng. By Vaao Shaw and Captain M. H. Hates 

Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth. 65. Kg, 4.5, ' 

The book should be en everv oC’s tablff^^^^^^^^^ 

Of many a - cable 

INDUN NOTES ABOUT DOGS: Theik Diseases aud Tebatmeot 
By Major C-. Seventh Edition. Feap. Svo, cloth. Re. 1-S. 

^^^Po^.w*^tt°™d’fm IN INDIA, and the 

Club. CrowTtorcIothf R^! 3“’ ““ 

A book of this kind, in a country where good and experienced 

A BOBBERY PACK IN INDIA: How to Collect, Teaih aud Hunt 
rnnti^nio' ^ Instructions for laying a Drag in India. With an Appendix 
containing a short Excursus on Banting, and an Interview with Mr, 
Pickwick. By Captain Julian, Crown 8vo, sewed. Re. 1-8. 

STATION POLO : The Ti^ininq and GekEeal Teeatment op Polo 
Pomes, together with Types and Traits of Players. By Lt. Hdoh 
Stkwart (Ldcipek). Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs. 2; paper, Re. 1-8. 
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ECHOES FEOIl OLD CALCUTTA: EBmG chiefly Eemifiscbn-ces of 
the Days of Warren Hastin^Sj Francis and Impey. By Dr, H, E. Brs- 
TSKD, C.I.E,^ Third Edition, considerably Enlarged with additional 
Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth, Es. 6. 

** Dr. Bnsfceed’s valuable and entertaining ‘ Echoes from Old Calcutta’ 
revised, enlarged and illustrated with portraits and other plates rar® os 
quaint. It is a pleasure to reiterate the warm commendation of tins 
instructive and lively volume which its appearance called-^ forth some 
5’ears since .”—Saturday Review, 

''' Vvhen I came out to India in this very month four years ago, one of 
the companions of my \o}age was that deliglitfui book AWmc.s jroin 
l)^'- Dr. Busteed, formerly well-known as an officer in the 
Calcutta Mint and now living in retirement at homo. There I read 
the full aceonnt of the tragic circumstances under which Old Fort 
William, vriiich stood between the site where I am now speaking and 
the river, was besieged ilnd taken by Siraj-ud-Dowlah in 1756. . . , 

« • » • • It was Dr. Biisteed’s waitings accordingly that first called 

my attention to this spot and induced me to make a careful study of the 

site and surroundings of old Fort William.. ^'—E.elraci 

j'rom, Spett'k by II, E, Lin'd diirzun. of Kedleston^ Viceroy and Governor- 
GiVtcral of India, deUcered Deceniber 1902, 

THE SERAMPOBE PORTRAIT. IS IT MADAM ORAND? By-Be. " 
H, E, Busteed, c.i.e. Crown Svo, sewed. Re, 1, (Being a Supplement 
io Echoes from Old Calcutta^') 

THE PARISH OF BENGAL, 1678 TO 1788« By H. B. Hyde, m.a., , 
a Senior Chaplain on H. M.’s Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment, With 
19 Illustrations, Crown Svo, sewed. Re. 1-8, 

“ Upon every page is something of interest and of charm . , , 
there has seldom been a book better worth buying, better worth reading, 
and better worth keeping than Mr. Hyde’s latest ,contribution to the 
history of old Calcutta.”— 
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THE TRUE OF MAHARAJA NANDA KUMAR. A Nakeitite of a 

Judicial Murder. By H. Beveeidgb, b.o.s. Demy gvo, cioth. 
Es.5. , 

A JAUNT IN JAPAN; OR, NINETY DATS’ LEAVE IN THE FAR 

East. By Capt. S. C. F. Jackson, d.s.o. Royal 12mo, cloth. 

' its. 3-8„ .. ■ . 

‘“lo those m India xvho may be contemplating a trip to Japan, v;e 
can confidently recommend a little.book by Capt. S. C. F, JAcksn^ 
i® very, readable, and moreover it contains detailed in* 
formation as to steamers, places cm cost of trr*veiling and living in 

Japan itself, what to see, and wliat to avoid .... Capt. 
is a good guide.—P'iojieen 

THE CONGO STATE; OR, THE GROWTH OF GITILIZATIOS IN 
Central Africa. By Demktkios C. Boiilgeh, Author of “ History of 
China,” with 60 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. IGi'. Ks. 12. 

THE HISTORY OF CHINA. New- Edition, revised and brought op-to“ 

date, with the recent concessions to the European Powers. By Dkme- 
Tuius C, Boulger, Author of “ Chinese Gordon.” Illustrated with 
Portraits and Maps. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 24g. Rs. 18. 

“ Regarded as a history, pure and simple; indeed, Mr. Boulger’s latest 
effort is all that such a work should be.”— Mall Gazette. 

“ One cannot read this admirable history without feeling how much 
Mr. Boulger’s sympathies have been enlisted by the wonderful record of 
Chinese achievement and Chinese character which he has collected with 
so much charm and ability.”— Saturday Review. 

THE EXPLORATION OF THIBET, ITS HISTORY, and Paeticulars, 
1623-1903. With two Maps. By Rev. Graham S.\ndbp:rg, b.a. 
Es. 6. 
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GHIM-IaFSHAI LAND., Is'CLUDiNG a Bescriptioh op the vaeiohs 
Expeditions into tiie CMn-Lnshai Hills and tiie Pinal Annexation of the 
Country. By Surgn.-Lieiit.-Golonel A. S, Keid, m.b., Indian Medical 
Service, Witti three Maps and eight Photo-tint Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, cloth,.gilt, Rs. 12. 

Contains a description of the Chin-Lushai Hills and their inhabitants, 
from the earliest records, w,ith an account of the various expeditions into 
the country, the la^t, viz.^ that of 1889-90, which led to the final annexa¬ 
tion of the wild mountainous tract which lies between India and Burma, 
being given in full detail. 

MAYAM-MA : THE, HOME OF THE BTOMAN. By Tsaya (Rev, H. 

P<^wicll}. Crown Svo, cloth. B.s. 2. 

THE DHAMMAPADA,* OE, Soeiptueal Texts. A Book of Bue- 
dhist Precepts and Maxims. Translated from the Pali on the Basis of Bur¬ 
mese Manuscripts. By James Gray. Second Edition. 8vo, boards. Rs. 2. 

HINDU: CASTES AND SECTS; An Exposition of the Oeigin of 
the Hindu Caste System and the bearing of the Sects towards each other 
and towards other Religious Systems. By Pandit Jogendra Nath 
BhATTACHARYA, M.A., D.L. Growu 8vo, cloth. Rs. 12, 

Contents:— The Brahmans—The Military Castes—The Scientific 
, Castes-The Writer Castes—The Mercantile Castes—The Manufacturing 
and Artisan Castes—The Agricultural Castes—The Cowherds and 
Shepherds—Miscellaneous Castes—The Sivites—The Yishnuvites—The 
Semi-Vishnnvites and Guru-Worshippers—Modern Religions intended to 
bring about Union between Hindus and Mahomedans. 

A valuable work.The Author has the courage of bis convictions, 

and in setting them forth herein he states that while reverence ought by 
all means to be shown to persons and institutions that have a just claim 
to it, nothing can be more sinful than to speak respectfully of persons 
who are enemies of mankind and to whitewash rotten institutions by 
esoteric explanations and fine phrases,”—ifacfras Mail, 
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Bistorifs Omioms, Travels^ elc. 


HINDU MYTHOIiOaY : Vedic ahb Pbranic- By W« X Wilkins, 
late of tbe London Missionary,, Society, Calcutta. Second' Edition, 'Pro-: , 
fusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, clotb. 7s. 6d. Ks, 5-1(1, 

, Mr, W,ilkina has done his work well, with an honest desire to stare' : 
®iact6 apart from ail theolopiicai prepossession,, and Ms volame Is libeiT 
to be a useful book of reference.” -Guardian. 

MODERN HINDUISM : Being ‘ an Account of the Bbligion anb 
Life of the Hindus in Northern India. By W. J. Wilkins, Author of 
Hindu Mythology : Vedic and Puranie.” Second Edition. Crown 8to. 
cloth. 7s. Rs. 5-10, 

■ » 

He writes in a liberal and comprehensive spirit .’"—JSaturdcqi Reinetc. 

THE HINDOOS AS THEY ARE. A DasCRiETiON' OF THE Mannirs, ' 
Customs and Inner Life of Hindoo Society, Bengal. By 
Bosk. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, clotb, Rs. 5. 

THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. By P. Cl 
Mazomdak, Second and Cheaper Edition, Crown Svo, cloth. Rs, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HINDUISM, By Oumu 
Pkrshad Sen. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3 ; paper, Rs. 2. 

GITA AND GOSPEL- By Neil Alexander (J. N. Parquhar, m.a.). 
Crown 8 VO, sewed. As. 8. 

THE ETHICS OF ISLAM. A Lecture by the Hon’blb Ameer Alx, 
O.I.E., Author of “ The Spirit of Islam,” “ The Personal Law of the 
Mahomedans,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Rs. 2-8. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE MAHOMEDANS IN BENGAL. By MOULVIB 
Fuel Bubbee. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3-8. 

REMINISCENCES OF BEHAR. By an old Planter. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Rs. 2-8, 

RURAL LIFE IN BENGAL, Illustrative of Anglo-Indian Suburban Life, 
more particularlj’' in connection with the Planter and Peasantry, the varied 
produce of tbe Soil and Seasons: with copious details of the culture 
and manufacture of Indigo, Illustrated with 166 Engravings (1860). 
By CoLEswoBTHY Grant. Impl. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3. 
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THE FICTTIIG RACES OF IlDIA. Br P. B. Bonarjee, Assistant 
in die M irfnifr.r of the Governruent of Infiia. Crown 8vo, 

. , eiottj, lis, ;ii. 

It iiUs 'in knx) >r-rit in In-linji I^Iiiitary lireratare;’—i¥«rfrfi.<{ Jfail, 

_ ** ^ATiV*-'. f! irn t - .k wik !.« f^atid most useful and complete.' It 

mmnaajn c i«r-yei confairis amass of mtoTmatimP--~[Jmf€'l Senwe 
Mmjaz'me. 

THE OUTCASTS. A Brief .Imjor^'T of the BIaghata Doms. 
Dy G. lA fpAiiKE, x,-'vs, 12mO; 'iioards. ile. L 

TALES ^FSOK IBMAN HISTOEY: Beixg the Axnals op I^n-dia 
r€-f/H<nn A.arrarivt-'.H. ^ % J. Taei-joys Whkelkr. Grown Kvo, cloth, 
bd, Ls. li-lO. batiool JEiiition. cloth, limp. Re. 1-S. 

“ I he oor dependency made extreraelv attractive 

reading, AGoajether, tins is a wors of rare mBnzJ^---Broad Arrow. 

ill absorb the attention of all i?ho delight in thrilling records of 
Mventnre an?l flaring. It is no mere compilation, but an earnest and 
f brightly written bof4.* — Ckronich. 

rAMINE.—Truths HalMrutli.-. and rii-tnit!is. By Chas. W. McMink, 
i.c.S., Jl,etired. Croun cloth. Rs. 2. 

eonsideration of this vexed ques- 

MR. BUTT AND LAND ASSESSMENTS. (A Keply to Mr. R. C. Dutth^ 
Book onFamine^iii India.) By an'Indian Civilian. Reprinted from 
the Caicuita Englishmanf Demy 8vo, sewed. Re. 1-8. 

A KEMOIE OF CENTEAi INDIA, ia^clhbing Maiwa akd adjoot- 
,,,. ing Provinces, with the History, and copious Illustrations, of the Past 
and Present Condition of that Country. By MaJ.-Genl. S. J. Malcolm. 
G.C.B., iic. Reprinted from Third Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
■■■■■/:■ SS,.'5. ■ ■ ■ . . 

A CEITICAL EXPOSITION OF THE POPULAR “JIHAD.” Showiitg 
that all the Wars of Maliammad were defensive, and that Aggressive 
War or Compnisory Conversion is not allowed in the Koran, &c. Bt 
M oiilavi Cheragh Ali, Author of “Reforms under Moslem Role,” 
“Hyderabad under Sir Salar Jung.’’ Demy 8vo, cloth, Rs. 6, 

Dates. By AlksahdEr Cdnhisgham, c.s.i., c.i.k,, Maior-Greneral 
Boyal Engineers. Koyal 8yo, cloth. Es. 12. ’ ““^or-wneral, 

#• . ■ , ...ummmummmmmm '' 
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THE RACES OF AFGHANISTAN- Rrtvf i p-n.. » 

principal Nations inhabitin:,. tha,^'.cntr;-. U ‘‘h ‘’t 

B™, C.8.I., late on Sneciai i ,’.t.cal Uatv\ Ka'.-.: n I*'. '' 

KASHGARIA (EASTERN OR CHINESE THRKESTANl Hi x « t. 
Geograph cal, Military and Imiustrial. Bv Ct^Krtf ■ t V 

tioZ'R^T ‘ ” 




' With Introduction, ^kites and a Map of A'l^ent iivT” «' 

^ McChindlk, M,A. Demv 8 to, cloth. 

THE SOVEEEIGN PRINCES ANB CHIEFS OF CEHTEAI. fWTili i»v 

SPEECHES or LALMOHUN GHOSE. Editei> by AsTT.wfi liiKMB 
JKR. Parts 1 and II m one Volume, Crown »vo, U$. *'* 


DOMESTIC BOOKS. 


BAKER AND COOK. A, Domestic Manual 'Fok India. Bf IIsis' 
K. Iemple-Wright, Author.of “Flowers anrt Gat'knwM St'cttstd £A: 

■don, Revised and Enlarged,. Crown 8vo,,l}oar(i5„ . 

“The outcome of long experience and maisv pstleni exptriaesti,--^- 

Pioneer u 

[ “ .No better authority on matters relating to the Kitchen and ail that pei-. 
tains to mdsine is to be found than Mrs. lempieAVrjght.’*—A%/wl»iaA. 

THE TNBIJii^, COOKERY BOOK,''.A Peactical Hanbbook. to "T'BB 
. Kitchen in India, adapted to the Three Presidencies. CoattJiiiiig OrigiBtal 
.and„Approvea Recipes in eve,ry, department of Indian Cookerv: Bftciptfe 
'.for Summer'Beverages and Ho.me-mad^ Liqueurs; Medieinal and o-sittf 
’' Recipes;..'together with a variety of things worth knowing. By i Thirir» 

, . ' "ll’ve Tears’'Resident. Oro.wn 8 tOj cloth, Rs. S, ■ ■ ’ .■ “. ■. 

.■.THE.MEffi-SAHIB’S-, BOOK' OF, COOKERY. By Caueie Cotceewi, 

.v: 'Third Editidn, Revised and Enlarged to bOO pages. Crown 8vo. dotk 

Rs.6. 

“ It contains much useful information and cannot Ml tp bi‘ of assif• 

tance to all.”— Times of India, 
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book of cakes, BISCOITS, etc; By Cakptt:* 
i-sTi'TiKW'K. Vvit’ll i{fe>?!itrks on ilvens» Hindastani Vocabalarr Weit>-hr" 


and MfasurcH, l>mc% ciotb, Rs« b. 

1¥EBY^BAY MEKUS FOB IMDIA. 
Us. 2. 


By W. S, ' .Buiii£E„ Long, 12mo. 

SIMPLE ^MEHUS AMD BECIPES FOE CAMP, HOME, AND NDFSEET 
.Vtn'is and^ 'I|h s tor MtMl= ia Oimp, Afftinuun Teas^ 
M ifiaU DiriiP'r-, alcaaAYr «liiHiran, and ii.cmy i;*efiil Irinisfor Hoiw; 
tnve« 111 liiaifi. ^By^Lcct Caene. Crown 8vo, boards. Rs. 

what; & HOW? OS WHAT TO HA¥E AND HOW TO COOK TV 
Dy E. *8. PoTa'r-SR, Zcnaiia Alission., Diirhbanga. R.. 27 

THE ^ilANOO, JTH CriTirRE and Vx^tiExiES. By G. 

WiJulJBOif, foriaeny Frofesi^tr of Botany, College of Scieoce, Poona 

FIEMrf^EE’S MAHDAD OF GAEDEMING FOE BENGAL TJFPPP 
ASD SODTHEEN INDIA. Wiith Edition, tlioroiighlv revised atd 

r brought up to^ datf by J. Cameron, f.l.s., Superintendent, Mrsore 
/ Govenimcmt Gardens, Bangalore. .Fart I. Gardening Operations 
Part IL liM \egetable Garden. Part IIL The Fruit ^ Garden* 
Part i\. T!ie Flower tlarden. Imp, 16*mo, cloth. Us. If}. 

.. FliGWEES AND GAEDENS IN INDIA. A- Manual foe' Beginners 
By Mrs. K. riaPLfiAVEicjHT. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, boards, its. 2-8.^ 

A moat asefui little book which we cannot too stronglv recom¬ 
mend, Wc can recommend it to mr readers with tbe utmost confidence" 
ta being not only Instructive, but extremely interesting, and written in I 
delightfully easy, chatty strain^’—Cit*s7 and Military Gazette. 

^‘Tery practical throaghcrat, Tliere couid not be better advice than - 
this, and the way it is given shows tbe enthusiasm of Mrs. Temnlft- 
Wright.”—P£o»eer, ^ ’ 

THE AMATEHE GABDENIE IN THE HILLS. With a pew Hints 
OR Fowls, Pigeons and Rabbits, By An Amateur, Second Edition Re 
, .Vised and Eniarged. , Crown SvOy cloth. . Rs. 2-8,. ’ 

'0OW-KE£PfflG IN INDIA. A Simple and Practical Book on theie 
eare and treatment, their various Breeds, and the means of renderine ^' 
them profitable. BylSATwaro. Second Edition. With 87 Illustrations 
of the various Breeds, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. Rs. 4-8. 

moat useful contribution to a very important subject, and we can 
atwEgly recommend Itu’’—ifeTucimr Mail 

■mWB m INDIA AND_ POULTSY: their Oare and Management. Bv 
Second Edition. 8vo* boards. Rs. 2. .. . . . 
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POULTEY-KEEPIEG IH IMDIA. A Ssrvmv 4 vt. r> 
on their care aod treatment, thek 
renaermg them profitable. By Isa TwrrB Amh f 

India.’; Seco/Edition. . Jrolwv , 

throughout. Crown Svo, cloth, it% 4 n^. ^ i,»-. ■ 

A book which,will be found ©f cTpat ii«# ai* **, ^ 

poaltry.yard.”-ifo<ira,lf<„7. ^ ^ ‘ ' *“ ■ 

HAITOEOOK ON DUCES GEESE, TUEESYS, GUINEA-rOYTi =■ 

aSiSS.'STs.*-’'*'"-' *'■ 

College, Calcutta,. Fourth Edition Revised and 

Tenth Edition of -Goode.eV B'J’, foXla“a«\tr;",tr^:;‘'. *1’: 

: ...InaiaF,, Cro.wnSvo, cloth. lO 5 .fr/. Rs, 7-.14. 

MEIHCAL HIM7S HOT CMMATES asd for those oitt of riach f,s>F 
Professional,, Aid. With Biagraati for Bioidagr^i: B- Cwlt 
HsATOH^,M.E.c.8.,.Fcap.$?.o,, cloth. S«. Bi Is, i-K*. * 

“We .can recom m end thir book to those who tre la the Colomw a. i 

, ; useful handy guide to, health,’*— GaztUe, 

,O'0E IHDIASf. SEE¥ANTS, and How to Treat Them : witti a Sketch of fhe 
. ,,, Law uf 'faster and Servanl. By Cspt, ALBAif WiLsos, 4ili Gmkim 

.„■■■ Eiifiea.,: sewed Re., 1 . . 

mBUSU ETIQUETTE FOB IHBIAN GENTLEHEH* Bf W« TEi#f) 
WebBj Bengal Educational BepartmeciL Third Editjon. fcis. ivu 

cloth, Re. 1-4; paper, Re. l;, . , 


THACKER’S GUIDE BOOKS. 

AGEA.-HANDBOOE TO AGRA AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. Br 

H. 0. Keene, c.s. Sixth Edition. Eevised* Maps^ Flans, <|t% Fean. 

cloth. Ra. 2-8. 

AUBA, DELHI. ALLAHABAD* CaIWFOBE* LUCCT0W* AWB 
Benares* By H. G. Kesnb, as. With Maps and Plans. In mi^ 

Reap. SWi. yolume. Rs. 5. 
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ALLAHABAD, LUCKNOW, CAWNPORE, AND BENARES. By 11 G 

V-- M-ipf' aiirt a PUn’ 

CALCUTTA.-GUIDE TO CALCUTTA. By Ei.mi-.vd Mitphell Fcao 
Hv. N:v, [L. p,-e,M,vim,' 

CALCUTTA ILLUSTRATED. ‘ 


_ A SEMES OP Photo Repeodotitioss 

j, . I'. i:,! ’ • ' '■ '-‘V’ the CPoverumeot Offices, 

I 'j' !, i/j; I,.>at;vc 1cm; !•:« Views on the Hooffhlr, and 

", , *. -r f,--’. •i'^'cnptn-o Lettorjire^-s. Oe:.jnL' 4to 

rai’i.-'f. L^. 4 : e.ata, K-:. j, ^ * 

SIMLA.-GUIDE TO SIMLA AND ROUTES INTO THE INTEHTOT? 

iii.sc.i oil iewc..'>' Ha'.’dtcnuc ai.d f’ui.je tn Simla. Revised, with Man of 
htatiefi ana iiMe.x to all Il.mse.s*: also Map of Hili States. I2mo,’cl'oth. 

SIMLA.-THACKm'S MA5 OF SIMLA, 6--=l mile. Shewing every 

Af jTi t..> Ill, Ijoiiif i i i Wrapper, 1-S, ' ^ 

SIMLA ILLIJSTEATED.^^ A Serje.s nf 21 Piiotof?rapliie Views of tbe 
< apita: ui Inaia, 4to. Fapur. Rs. 2-S; cloth^ Rs 3-S 

/ BAWEaiMG,^GIJIBE TO DAEJEELING AMB ITS NEIGHBOUR^ 
hood, % bpaio.yj MiTcmKLL, M,A. Second ISdition. Bv 6. Huttos 
Taylou. V ifii LHlliisfration.s and 3 Maps, Fcap. 8vo, sewed. Rs 
BELHL^HAKBBOOK TO DELHI AND ITS NEIGHBOUEHOOD. *By 

H. tir, ,.Ke.EXE, c.S, iltii'Edition. Fcap, elorli. Rs, 2-8 

INDIA.^GHIDE TO INDIA AND INDIAN HOTELS. By G.‘ Hottox 
Iailob. \\ifh j(i Iliuspadona of celebrated places from 

. i faotoi^raphs. Coloured Map Ilf fiidia, Crown 8vo, stiff wrapper. Re, 1 , 

KASHMIE AND JAIQIO.—A Gnitle for Visitors to Kasbmir and dammo 

I Edition. Being* the'Sixth 

Edition of luces Hand-book, enlarged and brought tro to date. With 
Map of !va.shmir and EIaii«. Peap Svo, cloth. Rs. 8.‘ ^ 

^^'rnethmtx Hke a ^rthy guide to a land which has 
no matosliurt of Japan m ite power of exciting fanatical admiration 
mrips, iiarticiiiuny cf the Valley, are so valuable, Kashmir has 
^oldom bycm oetter deseribed,^ never so well for the practical guidance of 
w?/ I Dukes description,s are mellow and delightful • 

Hitherto travehere hare Iiad to learn man.v things for themselves bv sad 

from Colonel Duke , 

iff .1"! This map Is atreasnre' 

IL and Riiggestnm. No one hereafter can afford to 

travel m Kashmir without Duke’s Route Map .”—of Indiu. 

KASHffilE^^-THACMR’S MAP OF JUMMOO AND KASHMm. Vm- 

pared to illustrate Duke’s Kashmir Handbook. 16 miles=1 inch. On Sheet 

^ immonnted. Rs. 2 . Mounted on linen and folded in book-fom.lr^^ 
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WIDE TO SASH- 

Rs. 0 . btdf torjiM, >V«Jirrii Ivdni. n, 

MASIJRI.—GUIBE TO MASTfRT i &.m%nTrr% 

Hills North of Dehra^kSn’cc^^^^ 

of note ; with Chapter on Garhwii 

By John Northak. Fcap 8™?^!,!,^ ■'•■ ^'- “»'«'*• 

OASHMIB EN F AMTT.t.t . . 

Lady with Children; with TOefui’^^aM°!''' 

Residence there may be comfortsiilr re*>do *»*i 2 r’fV. ml 

by Major E. A. BoLowb ill ”f' R^I “• »• «>'»> * 

ii^-taST. JOHN 

and Sketch Map. By Malor W T rlil Trardlers, 

Fcap. 8vo,cioth. £^ 2. " ’ ^oedos-Forbm. Bifle Brii^idc: 

iTmERARiBs — Simla to Shipki, ‘Charlinff’ Pas? * 

Narkunda,’ Forest Boad Simla i-otK® *pk » i? - to 

Landonr, ^nd the ‘ ShaUe.’ Chini to 

Months’ Tora pbo'u Stmli 

inejjew. ) I5y Mrs. J. C. Mureat-Aynslkt. Crown «vq, doth. Rg, 8, 

ROUTES IH JAMMU ANB KASHMIR. A TaiBUtATED 

of ^ over Eighty Routes, shewing Distance, Marches NafiirAf1'4f5Z?r^* 

Marqdis »b Bourbel. Royal 8vo, cloth. Ill 3. ‘ ^ 

ROUTES TO CACHAE AND SYEHET. A Map Revised ahi> Correct 
* ED PROM THE Sheets of the Indus Atlas, 4 msiw = 1 inch S W 
mg Rail, Road and Steamer Routes, Tea Gardens. &e. With a Haiid^ 
book.^ By James Peter. Four sheets, folded ia Case, lis. 3. Moantet' 

on Linen, in one sheet, folded in Cloth Case, Book-iorm fo 6 

Mounted on Lmen and Rollers, Varnished, Rs, 9. j ». 0. 

A GDIBE TO THE BOYAL BOTANIC GABDEN, GAiCHTTA Bv 
Sir Geokgb Kinb, m.b., lud., o.i.b,, f.r. 8. With a Mai-. Ao, sewed 
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THE SPOETSMArs MANUAE* L\ Quest op Game o Kci-uu, 

Lghnai iuid Lidak f/) rbe Tso Morari Eake^ with Notes on Shootins: in 
Spitn I'Jara Batrabjab Chamba and Sa.^hmir. and a Detailed Descrintioii of 
^port 111 TCf're than U>n Nalas. Witli !0!aps. Bv Lt,-C«L R. H. Ttacke, 
lafc« H. MP‘3 ifSth and 34fh Ke^irnerJ.n Fcap.’8vo, ciortn Ks. 3-8 

CALCUTTA TO LITESPOOL, BY CHINA, JAPAN, AND AMEEK3A, IN 
1871* By Lieun-iieiieral Sir Hksijy Nokmas* Second Edition, Pcait, 
.Siro, clotii. Re., I -h^ 


POETRY, FICTION, Etc. 

SEHIND THE BUNGALOW. E. H. Aitken, Author of “TjiE 
Tribes #»o Mr Frontier,” With Illustrations by F. C. Macbak. Sixtb 
Ediiion* imp. fSiuo, 6^;. •Bs, 4-8. 

Of this book it may coiiscientioasly be said that it does not contain a 
dail page, while it contains very many which sparkle with a bright 
and fascinating liamoar, refineci by the unmistakable evidences of 
^ mitare,”—A'ewi, 

** k series of sketches of Indian servants, the bnmoar and acme 
observation of which will appeal to every Anglo-Indian.*^— 

THE TRIBES ON M¥ FBONTIEE. As Indian Natukamst’s For- 
eign Foiicy. By E. H, Aitaks. With oO Illustrations by F. C, Maceae. 
Uniform with “ Lays of Ind.” Sixth Edition. Imp. 16mo, cloth. As. 
Ss. 4 -S. 


‘®We have onlr to timnk our Anglo-Indian naturalist for the 
delightM book which he has sent home to hia countrymen in Britain, 
May he live to give us another such ,”—Journal 

A most charming series of sprightly and entertaining essays on what 

may be termed the fauna of the Indian Bungalow..We have 

no doubt eliat this amusing book will find its wav into everv An^lo, 
Indiatfs library .”-Indian Mail ' y ^ 


k MATUEAUST ON THE PE0WE. By B. H. Aitken, Author of 
“Tribes on My Frontier” “Behind the Bungalow.” Second Edition 
Imp. 16mo, cloth. $i. Rs. 4-8. 

** Anyone who takes up this book will follow our example and not 
leave his chair until he has read it through. It m one of, the most 
interesting hooks upon natural history that w© have read for a lonu 
time,®*— Dai!^ Ukmniak, ^ 
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botb last and fanoiis. One can readily imtgiae ihs MirrinstR^ ere 
round the camp are by the recitation of ‘ The Two Tliampeps,’ wMa 
irrehistibiy droll.”—ZitwrpooZ iferewry. - , r 

“ The verses are characterised by high animal spiritf, ^reiit dew 
.. and most excellent fooling.”—IForld, , » 

PLAIH tales FEOM the hills. By Eudyard Kimim. Tl 

...Edition, ..Crown Bvo, cloth. Es, 2-4, . * 

BEFABTMENTAL DITTIES AHB OTHER TORSES. By EriiY 
Kipling-. NintE Edition. With lUlistratioiis bv DiitiLir 
. . Crown .8vo, cloth. Gilt top. Reduced to Ee. 1-8. " — 

--- 01 . 

Justice Onoocool Chusdicr Mookkejk*. By M. Mookewex* fifth 
: Edition, . 12mo, sewed. Re, 1, ♦ 

“ Probably the most famous specimen of Baboo-EagHsli exiintj' 

“ The reader is earnestly advised to procare the life of tlili Reatfcaiia 

written hy his nephew, and read it.”—He Tribes m 1% frowtkn 

IHDIA IH 1983. A EBPBIKT OF THE CBIBBEATtD PROPHECY m 
... .Kative Eule in India. Fcap, 8 to, sew.ed. Re. I, 

Instructive as well as amnsing,”—/mdiau Dailf Nmsi, 

‘‘There is not a dull page in the hundred and tbirty-seveB piges «f 

which it consists,”— Times of /wdia, 

OTDIAH’ENGLISH AND IHDIAHCHAEACTEE. By mm UiroiE- 
WOOD. Fcap. 8vo, sew’ed. As, 12. 

INDIAN LYRICS. BY W, TREGO WBBB, M.A., BATE PEOfWSOE OF 
English Literature, Presidency College. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, Es. 2-8 : 
sewed, Rs. 2. 

LEYIOEA: Being the Rhymes of a Shoowfhl Compkcitoi* By 
the lare T. F. Bionold, Bengal Civil Service. 8vo, sewed, 2; clotli, 
Rs. 2-8. 

'HEATHER BELLS. A Sgmmbb Idyll. A Play is 3 Acts, B? 
Christopher Kirk. 12mo, sewed. Be. 1. 

A ROMANCE OF THAKOTE and other Tales. Repeintmij from 
Th‘ World, Glril and iUiliiar?f OiUftie, and otlicr Papers, By F» C. C. 

Crown 8vo, sewed. Re. 1. 

THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By A. €. PcMsaiis. 
Literally translated from the RiiHsian by Stuart H, Cxt'iBFBlf, Captain 

Bo. S,C. Crown 8vo, sewed. Rs. 2. 
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MEDICINE, HYGIENE, Etc. 

A MOSOGEAPH, OF THE ANOPHELES MOSQUITOES OF INDIA. 

iw r &* t */. t>. i‘, t I*.'-. M.:. J. iFi I in I; .i.rni Ca^ t Jn \V. Gien Liston, 
i.M.s, Wi'-li 15 (Lli-art-: nin! It' R?. 16. 

MALAEIAL FE¥ER AND MALARIAL PARASITES IM INDIA. By 
Anbkeiv BrcHANAN, uX>., ri.D., Off'i:. Ciril Siirge^ni, Xagpnr. 
s. J r6 F !' ’ i-s rrifaGv L.uoiati^d tntli Colourel Plates an*I Charts. 
Di-mj cloth, 

HINTS FOB THE MANAGEMENT AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 
CftililreR in Indi’i. Br Emr\im A. Biecbi. m.d-., ■■ late Principal^ 
Medical College, Calcutta. Fourth Edition, Revised. Being the Tenth 
Edition of '* GooilfevcFs Hints for the Management of Children in India,” 
Crown ^vo, cloti^. ll>, Rs. 7-14, 

The 3fedicai Times and Gazette, in an article upon this work and 
BfoW’s “ Farniiv Medicine for India,” says:—‘‘The two works before as 
are m themselves probably about the best examples of medical 
works written for aor-professiniial readers. The style of each is simple, 
and as tree as possibse from technical expressions.” ’ 

it is a book which ought to be found in every hoasehold.”— Pioneer, 

INFANTS: Theik Ailments and Management in India, By 
M ajor 1), Simpson, m.a., ra.D., i.m.s. Crown Svo, cloth. Rs, 5. 

“ An excellent and u>efiil guide to mothers and these in charge of 
infants, , , » , A"ot only is it a sound work, but the advice is put in 
such a readable form that it appeals directly to the mother.”—’Coionel 

BEANFDijT, f.M.S, {iidn\d\ 

“ Will be read with interest by medical men, though mainly intended 
for mothers ,”—lutllaa MedJail Ckizrlk, 

THE INDIGENOUS DRUGS OF INDIA. Shoet Desoreptivb Notioes 
of the principal Medicinal Products met with m British India. ■ Bv 
Iai Bahador Kasky Ball Dkt, c.i.e. Second' Edition, Revised an'd ' 
sntirelj'Re-written, , Demy 8vo. Es. 6. 

^ <‘It shows., an immense amoant of careful work upon the part of the 
coiBpiI.eiw..,..,.and will be useful to students and to that'very large class 
of people who are interested in developing the resources of the country 
......above ail, the work contains a really good index of 4,000 references 

and a complete glos.sary to the vernacular names,”— Indian Daily News, ^ 

His work is a compendium of 40 years" experience and deserves to be 
widely popular and carefully studied.”— 
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Ailments and how to clTrv it ^ MOESTITE 

Toc^o.^. second Kdition/wi^f . 

MATEEIA MEDICA FOR MDIA. Giving the oflicial drags and preoara- 
.ons accorthng to the British Pharmacopteia of 1898, with rietaiS^.f " 

300 of the^most tmportant Indian Drugs, and practical statements of their 

Pharmacologv, Therapeutics and Pharmacy. BvC. ^t..wr we 

and D. Hoopkk, f.c.s,, f.l.s. Demy Svo, cloth.' Rs. t 

MEDICAL HINTS FOR HOT CLIMATES AN0 wp. those oct of 
reach of Profees.onal Aid. With Diagrams. By CHAKLua HaaToa 
M.K.c.s. Fcap. 8vo, elotb. Ss. 6i. , Ks. €-10, • * ' ' 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE PRESERVATION op isr 

India. By Lieut.-Colonel G. g. A. Easkisg, jj.D., M.ko.s. Indian 

Medical Service. 16mo, cloth. Re. 1. ' ^ 

“ Most useful and practical. 

• BANTIHG UP-TO-BATE. Bt the Author op ‘‘A Bobbeey Pack 
in India.” Crown 8vo, paper boards. Bs. 2. 

PEESOHAL AND DOMESTIC HYGIENE FOR the School ahb Home » 
be.iiig a Text-book on Elementary Physiology, Hygiene, Home Nursing 
and First Aid to the Injured; for Senior Schools and Familv Reference* 

By Mrs..HAROLt> Hrndlkt, Medallist,National Health Society, "Eng- '■ 
land. 36 Illustrations. Ex. fcap. 8vo,cloth, Es. 2; ordf)th,gilt/4.t-8. ' 

“ We can recommend this volume without hesitation. In the absence 
of the aoctor one might obtain hints from anv page of it on Hveiene 
Nursing, Accidents and Emergencies. So lar'as we can see nothing 10 
is given in simple intelligible language.” 

MEDIOAE JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA. By I. B. Lioic. f.c.S., F.a, 
Brigade-Surgeon, late Professor of MedicalJurispnidence, GrantMedical 
College, Bombay. The Legal Matter revised by J« D. Ixyerarity, 
Bar.-at-law. Third Edition, edited by Lieut.-Col. L. A. Waddell] 

DL.D. Rs. 18. 
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THE PATHOLOGY OF EELAPSIHG FEYEE. By L. J. Pikasi, 
Imlmi Meilica! Service. Oemj Kvo, 3 plates, clotli, p;ih, 

. Kg, 3-8. - 

THE IIBIAM MEBICAL SEEYICE. A Guide foe istesdeb Ca-^di- 
dates for Commissions and fr^r the Junior Officers of rhe Service, By 
William Webb, h.b,, Surgeoo, Bengal Army. (1S90.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5«, 6ti Bs, 4-2, 

A SHORT TEEATISE OH ANTISEPTIC SHEGERY, adapted to the 
* special requirements of Indian Dispensaries In Romatiized Hindustan 
(Qawaidi-Jaraliat”i~iad!tia). Bv Siirgn,-Major G. M. Gilks, m.B., 
F.B/J.s., i.M.s. Crown Svo, boards. Be, 1, 

THP LANDMARKS OF SNAKE-POISON LITEEATUEE: Being a 
Beview of the more important Researches into the Nature of Snake-Poisons. 
By ViwcsNT RiCHAfiMj F.R.C.8. (Ed.), &c., Civil Medical Officer of 
^ Soalondo, Bengal. Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs. 2-8. 

THE BUBONIC PLAGUE. By A. Mitka, L.R.C.P,, L.B.C.S., p.c.s., 
Cliicf Medical Officer, Kaslimir. 8vo, sewed. Re. 1, 

•CHOLEEA EPIDEMIC IN KASHMIR, 1892. By A. Mitea, la.B.CJ.F*, 
L.B,c.S„ Principal Medical Officer in Kashmir, With Map and Tables. 
4t0j sewed. Re, I. ■ , . 

AGUE; OE, INTEEMITTENT FEVEB. By M. B, O'Conhbll, m,d, 

. 'sewed, Rs. 2. 

SIALABIA; ITS Cause aot Effects; Malaria an'd the Spleen; 
Injories of the Spleen; An Analysis of 30 Cases. By E. G, Russkll, m.b., 
B.sc. Demy Sfo, cloth, Rs. A 

THE BABY, Notes on the Feeding, Rbaeing and Diseases of 
, Infants, . By S. O. Moses, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Iclinbargh, Ac, ISmo, cloth, Rs. 2, 

BANTING IN INDIA. With some Bemaeks on Diet and Things 
in General, By Lieut.-CoL Joshua Dokb, i.M.s. Third Edition. Reap, 
8vo, doth,. Be. I-S, 

PEECAUTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOE THE PRETENTION AND 
Check ut , Cholera, By LieuL-CoI, Joshua Bdke, (retired). 

, Paper, Jrcl Edition, As. 8. 
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the INDIAN MEDICAD GAZETTE. A MOXTHLY Era oed itr Ml'i I 

cine, Surgery, Public Healthj and Medical Xc’a.-* li'Siin liiid Eiin^pf/»r.. 
Edited by W. J. Buchanan, b.a.. m.d., D.p.if., Maj.r, A*- ijr#- ^ 

Editors, j. Maitland, M.D., Lt-Col, i.M.w., Ms<tra* ; W. K. 

H. D., D.P.H., Major, LM.s,, Bombay ; and C. PilER, ilb., M , i.i 

I. iii.s,, Burma. SubscriptioE—Bs, P2 yearly ; siiigie City, l.*i% 1-E , 


MUNICIPAL AI^D SANITARY. 

, , m ■ . 

municipal GOVEENMENT, east Ad west. Ci.A-'.i'W, h \ 

J. W. A. Bell; Calcutta, by W. J. Simmons. Demy {<v. ^cwcf lb., !• 

■ ' ■ , .'I 

municipal WOBK in INDIA; OE, Hints OX'SA»iTATio%t Glnieai. 

Conservancy and Improvenaent in Municipalities, Towns lau ViiiSile?* 

' By R, C. Stsbndale. Crown 8to,,:eloil:i. Bs. 5. , 

SANITATION OF MOFDSSJL BAZAARS. By C. W. a mJ.c.e.. 

Bist. Engineer, Mozufferporo. Second Edition, RoTi-^tnl and LiJarged, 
•Illustrated. Royal 8vo. R-s, 3. 

AIDS TO PRACTICAL HYGIENE. By J. C. BatwBSBY,b.i., M.B., 

B.ch., Univ. Dublin. Reap. 8yo, clotb, Ks. 2. 

“ A Valuable handbook to the layman interwted in sinititiond'— 

the busT practitioner or the medical student it will the 

purposes of a correct and intelligent gnideP^.VeiiwI 
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THACKER’5 INDIAN DIRECTORIES 
AND MAPS. 

THACKER'S MAP OF INDIA, -iviTH Inset Maps, of the vaeious 
PHonucTs OF Jnota axd of THU Tea Disteicts, Sketch Plans oi 
- Caleulta Bomoay, and Sladras. Edited by J. G. Bartholomew. 
Corrected to date. With Raiittays, Political Changes. Large sheets 
iinmr.unteJ Rs. 0.4. f. .titf |.aper coyer, Rs. 2-12; moi-.nted on 

rollers and rarRishe.!. Ks. d; on linen in book-form yrith 

inuex, Jis, 4“S. 

''excellent mapk^^Giasgoiu Meraid, 

skil’'?od'" * P>-odnced With the greatest 

and care. and Gazette. 

“For eompsctness and completeness of loformation few works 
sorpaassng or approaching it have been seen in cartography.”— 

THACKER'S INDIAN DIRECTORY. Opficiai, Legai, Edtjca' 
hcnal. Professional and Commercial Directories of the whole of India? 

^In^Ll S“™P Duties, Customs Tariff, 

Tonnage Schedules; Post Offices in India, formings Gazetteer - List 0 
QoTCrnors-Generai and Administrators of India from beginning o{ British 
Rule; Orders oi the Star of India. Indian Empire, *c., WarrLt of Pre 
cedeuoe Table of Salutes. &e.; The Civil Service of India; An Army 
List of the Ihree Presidencies; A Baiiwav Directorv A NJewan« 
Periodical Directory; A Conveyance Directory a 
C hief Industries of India; Tea, Indigo, Silk, and’ Coffee, Co«on“ Juu 
Mines, Flour Mills, Rice Mills, Dairies, with detail of A^eage 
Management, and Trade-Marks, etc.; also a separate list of Tr and 
Coffee Estates in Ceylon; List of Clubs in India; Alubabetical n.t 

Residents, European and Native, and a List of British and Foreign 
MMufactnrers with their Indian Agents. With coloured Maps 
«loured Railway Hap of India, Two Maps of Calcutta, The Enrirol of 
CMcutta Bombay Madras; a Map of Tea Districts; and four Slap, of 
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Scientific and Ecmiomic « 'jt*; 


A DIBECTORY OF THE CHIEF IHDCSTRIES OF INDIA :« 

the Tea and Indigo Concerns, Silk Fiiaiures, Su-ar Fart, ^ t’ >'a, a , 
Concerns, Coffee Estates, Cotton, Jute, Kke and F. .ur SLd i’ nr' , 
Mines, etc. With their Capital, Directors, PropriehT?! As;!; % p i.-t? . 

Assistants, &c,, and their Factory Marks, and a Dirf-crary nf llaa** * ,? 
Ceylon. A Complete Index of nanaes of Gaalens find vf 
a Map of the Tea Districts and 4 Maps of the PrtjhieM id k ! ’ 
lished annually, * Rs. 7-8. 

CALCUTTA.—Plahs of the Official, Bcsines.s ani^ Rjmm y i 

Portion, with. Houses; numbered, ai?d Index t*l iT'cerani*-!: m i 

Houses of Business on the Map, Two Maps in pocket caae, Th?Misr- 

are on a large scale. Re. 1. , * 

__ # 


SCIENTIFIC AND ECONOMIC WORKS. 

OM INDIGO .MANOTAGTDBE, APeactical and THEOEKTiitAi. H vum 
to the Production of the Dye. With namerotts Illustrative EsTtferim**!*?". 

By J. Bbidgss Lke, m.a., f.g.s. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 

.“instructive, and useful .alike to planter .and propriety ... A 
very clear, and undoubtedly valuable treatise for the ase of |.r«c!ift: 
planters, and one which .every planter would do well to have always a! 
hand during ^ his manufacturing season. For the rest, a plaDter unlv 
to open the book for it to commend itself to him.”—Pk»i«f. 

THE CULTDBE AND MANDFACTDEE OF INDIGO. WjtU a Be- 
acription of a Planter’s Life and Resources, By Walter Mact.4ga» 
.Reid, Crown 8 ',o, oictk With 19 Full-page Hiustrations, Bs. ,5. 

. .. It is proruwd in |;he following Sketches of Indigo Life in Tirhooi and 
'Lower Be'^gal to give'ttiose who have never witnessed the mamifactow 
or seen an Indigo Factory in this country, an idea of lic?w the 
^^finH^^&arketable article is produced: together with other phases and 
incidents of an Indigo Planter’s life, such as may be interesting and 
.' amusing to friends'at home,”— Jntroinctwn* 
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lOTIAIf TEA: Tr^ C riTn MA^Tr\f'TURE. By CLirr* 

fUL’i. ‘-.M. t> ,f|., li.„ f], 

^ ‘ n * r ^ 1 L'-i !> litter if siir f 

* A- .t' i f r.. 1 r.. A™ j;.’,/ J/-'./. 

‘-f ^ 'li <• fr ,:v‘ ti.* d !te '-it f rb’katio^i /,k bcrok 

> Yu'*t "i L 1 * L 1 4 ( f’^^red'—'A',);/'/-/ 

Wl i.;r/“^fi.ii:.(i it rt.r' ::»tt're~tirjg', vdii have orflered pcveral copies 
ii', ' kT’^.r! I■ ' --i'?.!!;!-; .4I1J it olIj require''’ '''f "et better 

^ ’"ti f')l .. (tT'' w If^'} lirrubu.dd’—Extract of letter from-t kcading 
!‘-rui iu ' 

FOOD FOE THE TEOPICS, Sicinq' a short description of Xative fh'o- 
duif sui*"ab]if fi,r Fttvi iu Trupical Countries by T, MacKMCHT. 
,.t/b ^ 

A fEA PLAJfTEE^S LIFE IN ASSAM. By Geokgb At Baeker* 
With 75 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, ciotii. Ks. 6-8. 

ROXBHE&ffS FL0EA IMBICA,; OR, Bescriptiof OF Istdiai^ Pi^ants. 
KeprintetHiVerafiw from, Cary’s Edition, ,, 8vo. clotli. iis,' 5, 

COMPOSITE INBiC-ffi BESCEIPT.!: st secus genera Bbnthamii 
ordinate. By C. B. Claeke. 8vc», boards. Re. 1-8. 

HANDBOOK TO THE FERNS OF INDIA, CEYLON, AND THE MALAY 
pENpsiJLA. Hr Coionel E. H. Bbddomk, Author of the Ferns of 
British India.” With dOO Illostradons bv the Author. Imp. 16mo. cloth. 


A most valuable work of reference.”’— 

is the first special book of portable size and moderate price which 
has been devoted to lodian Ferns,, and is in everv wav deserving,”—■ 

..Nature, . ■ ■ ' .. .*■' ■ ■ ■ 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE PERNS OF BRITISH INDIA, Geyloh ajj^b the 
M alay Peninsula, coiitainmar Ferns which have been discovered since 
the publication of the “Handbook to the Ferns of British India,” Ac. 
By Col. R. H. Beddomb, f.l.s. Crown 8vo, sewed. Rs. 2*12, 

THE FimJEE OF THE DATE PALM IN INDIA (Phcenix Daott- 

lipfcera). By £, Bowayia, m.d., Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Medical 
Department. Crown Svo, cloth, Rs, 2-8. 
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Enginffrhig^ 


HANDBOOK OF INDIAN A0EICDLTIJEE,. Br Xixya 
M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, . Rs, 8. 

flora SIMLENSIS. A Handbook of tab FixaVefjn*. 'O' 

■Simla and the Neiglsbourhood. By rlie late |*m. ‘^'ir Hr!iiKj 
K.C.B., F.L.s.,, Bengal Army, With an Introdaetion br W, iliirisu 
Hemsley, F.R.S., p.B.s., Keeper of the fffcrktrmw a*oi ’« 

Kew. 2.0'0 Illustrations and a Aiap, Demy 8y*,\ Ho i0» 

PEOFLFS BANKS FOR NOBTHEEN INDIA., A^li\:.vun4t j) Vd^ 

' (Jrganization of Credit on a Co-c^perative BasD. By li. I)i fkbs'IX, s.t’.i 

Demv'8va, cloth, Rs. 4. 

aOLD, COPPER, AND LEAD IN CHOTA NAGPORE. QOMPIBKi^ Bt 
■ W, King, d.sc. ; and T. A. Pope. Map showsni: the 

Formation and Areas taken np. Grown 8vo, cloth. Bs. r*. t 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA OF INDIA, BTO«A% 
AND Ceylon, Bv R. A, Stkhndalr, p.».g, 8., 4«.. Author * 

^‘Seooee,” “The Denizens of the Jangle.’® With 170 Itlnitratioos hy 
the Author and others. Imp. IBino, cloth. Es. 4.'8,, , , 

“ The very model of what a popular natnrtl history sIcMla be..”— 
Knowledge, 

•‘ The book will, DO doobt, be specmlly useful to the “,b 

indeed, has been extended so as to meiude all territories likely t 

reached by the sportsman from indlaX—riiMS, 


engineering, surveying. Etc. 

PEOJECTION OF HAPS. BY E. Sinclaib. With Diagrams. Foap. 
8VO, boards. Rs. 2, 

r«inr« TiTt'ow ft wrT?wr*p w AV POCKET-BOOK xSD Hailwaymas s CtM- 
THE Prtrn«il» for Laving Points, Crossings, trot#* 

Eng-ineermg. 
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Tmekf}\ 4: 


‘Js Puhiteaitfms. 


WITH 

....'p'.t-. .. a » « arvp r ,r aii ana:&« tmn; tp lS5'inoreasiac 

' .TCt- ’' ^ f““ Section 

* wo 3h.e. of hanway. By A. G. W„so... Assistant Ettdneer. .ISmo, 

■Cji-Giila Ks® 4« ^ 

JfOTK AND A P.EPOET OS THE KAZDSA System op Deep 

-onne Sor^^atL-r u< in J,|-,an. By F. .1. Xi.iiMAti. 4to 

r^ip'^r cover"', 11-, 4. " 

A HANDBOOK OF PBACTICAL SURVEYING FOR INDIA. Ulus- 
tratea with PUns^ Diasraityt, etc. Fourth Edition, Revised. By F. W 
a-itLLT, late of the Indian Survey. With 24 Plates, svo. Pvs. 8. 

A HANDBOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY FOR AMATEURS IN INDIA. By 

r Gkoroe Ewi.ng. Illustrated. <123 pages. Crown Svo, cloth. Es. 7. 

iadex ^ “**'*®‘ s=*'eme. and is nrovidcd with an intellizent 

- ««.t=.si:ihs.fsrw ‘" 

T • ‘ 7 V‘« 

Pkotoffraphic Sockii^ of Inim. ^ ^ require. --Journal of the 

EXPOSURE TABLES FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS l.v feDiA akd the Bast 

By Gkobs« Ew«g, Author of “A Handbook of Photography.- 

12nio:, cloth, Re.l, ' s 

COLEBROOKE'S TRANSLATION OF THE LILAYATI. With Notes. 

3y Haean Lhandea Baherji, m.a., b.l. .8vo, cloth. ■ Es. 4. ' 

This edition mcludes the Text in Sanserif ■ ' , 

rat“S«f^hr= rce?xtl 

THE PRACTICE OP TRIGONOMETRY. Peaiie and Sphebicai, 
mth numerous Examples and Key. By William S. Hoseason, m.m.s.a. * 

vrown Stoj papei- cover. Re. 1-8. 
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Military and Nmd- Worh. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL WORKS. 


FORTIFICATION AND TOPOGRAPHY 
LieuteQaiit-Colonel H. M. S/IiRi’MiEi:,' j'.bj 


r.n'i I 

tactics AS applied to schemes. By Ci.l.n.VET, J. KrF-;.’T'>'' 

•• •'»'*« 

Especially suitable fur Majors ivljo \u!«h to mi Ex\m' i*’f * 
lacticai Fitiess to Goramand and for Oifirers wl'»o p*-* |V{j 

Examinations without attending” a Garri''/ n Gk.t«. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER WARFARE: Few a Sillier. M! ‘ T 

as applied., to. Schemes.” By Colonel J. x. 

much enlarged, and brought up to dati, bv Mainr E. ' 

T.s.c, ; late' D. A. A. 6. for Instmftion. '^VithJlv sv\ 

The w^hole book is eminently prietieal and uvafidy'—.Y''w d 
Military Gazette. 

“ The treatment of this subject 1 “^ inc*>t prnctiertl, and „ « ^ its 
author is an officer of great experience who kmwh exacth’ xdvit a4 il"* 

essentials of the work.”—d/7;o/«oo/AYr//GV:dd. 

FORTIFICATION AS APPLIED TO SCHEMES. By AUjor L. J. 
Shadwell, p.s.a, Suffolk Regiment, late D. A. A. CL hr iiiArut'tif.n * 
and Major W. Ewbank, r.b., D. A. A. 0. for lristr:n-tioB. Itemv 

■■■• Rs. . ■ ■ 

NOTES, QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON MILITARY LAW, Maktal 
of Alilitary Law and Indian Article^ of Mar. Spc.'‘ii’r nn^par. ! f r 
Promotion Examinations. By Major L. J. ShaDWELi, VA*i'., Salfi'k 
Regiment, late D. A. A. G. for Instruction. d 

TRANSPORT. By Majoe W. H. Allek, Assistant Commlsgarf* 
General iu: India. , . 24mo, cloth. Ee. 1-8. 

TRANSPORT OF HORSES BY SEA. Bv E. E. Mabtw. a,v.i>. Fcap. 

SVO, cloth. Rs. ‘2. 

THE ISSUE OF ORDERS IN THE FIELD. By Capt. Ivoe Philifw, 

,, p.s.c.;^, 6,th Gurkha Rifles, Second Ediiion, ISiao, cloth.' Jin. 2-8. 

THE SEPOY OFFICER’S MANUAL. By Capt. E. 6. Bareow. Tamo 
Edition, by Capt. E. fi. Binglkt, Tth Bengal Infanitr. 12mo. ciofb. 
Bs. 2-8. * I1S55 

■■ '“A vast amount of technical and'historical data of which no Angk^- 

Indian Officer should be ignorant.’ —Broad Arro». 

“The notes are brief and 'well digested and contain all that It in 
necessary for a candidate to know/’—Amy Nawy Gaatfte* 
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INTEOBUeTOEY EXEECISES IH UEDU PROSE COMPOSmON. 

‘ Phrass;* nrid Grainraatical 

‘‘ ; * ' y ^ Ji.iu-ary a:M3 Tranjdanun f,f each passage. 

^ Ranking, k.a,. m.d., i.r.i.s., Secretary to the 

ii^ lira Jt FC’r,'Vv'i3 .Wo, clufl;, lis, 5. 

‘ ^ ~ ^ I 1 0 loiL. .'tiflLiP to attain profieieocy in 

' ) iP 11 . ' F. i 1 * Xrtirt leidicr. 

^ fae ttfjae best lAorks oa the Uriiii langaage, that we have vet seen 
^ * • « * '-e .i>ta«ent will find in Dr» Kaiiking’s work a 
real! V \'aiiu!iic aid '1 he work is a thoroughly practical 

vie, ex! rthsailrhe various phrases and intricacies of a language, 
rill- of whicirFs too often aegiected by Anglo-Indians from 

Bii^c fffeju«:iceF'--^iiidift» Dail^ Sen?;;, 

AKMOTATEB GLOSSARY TO THE BAGH-O-BAHAB. By Lieut.- 
0>l IF S. A, Ranking, d.a., m„d., i.m.s. Containing a full glossary of 
tJie WTtrds. page by ptsge, in the Hindustani and Roman characters, 
lorriiiug a compile Lexicnii to the book. With full grammatical and 
cxp|anan»ry Xoter, la two Farts. Each, Es, 4. Part I~Tlie portion 
pre^-cribed !i r the Lower Standard. Part II-Tfae additional portions 
prescribed for tiie Higher Standard. 

Ihls wiirk is an invariable aid to stiideiits wdio are nnable to secure 
the services of a Native teacher. The pronouneiation of all the w'ords 
is clearly shown, while ail grammatieal constructions are fully explained. 
Ample notes are given in elucidation of any obscure allusion occurring 
ill the text. - 

CONCISE ENGLISH-HINDUSTAKIDICTIONAET. Containing about 
12,000 words carefully seieefod. Specially useful for beginners in 
Hindnstani, and fqr candidates for examinations, travellers in India, . 
merebants and others. Compiled from original sources, in accordance 
with the most modern and approved idiom, in the Persian and Roman 
characters throughout.. By Liout.-Col. G. S. A. Ranking, b.a., m.d., 
LM,s,, Secretary to the Board of Examiners. Bs. '20, 
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Hinfhf^twni^ Persian,', Se. 


HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, E|c, 

^™|s^™iTil^irvTce°^TOrf *5itfof, ®S:*' C>m..:^‘ P’^fX 


Eea 7 er^“Nor"ri.^^"*“ "*^®“'"“^ *“ Tr.n,l«,™ rf 4 . 

The work has. been'ilioroiiglilv Revised auit partiT.R,'--.;**.‘.vti ar 
much additional matter added. The TocABrLA^jfEK hrAjrL.^ 
and ail words used in the book have been eiauodiei it tltc 1*1 < -hai i®-* 

English-Hindustani —fiiNDcsrAmi-EsGusH. A Rkadem \".. 

aiven, and a Gknebal, Indkx t.o the whole book. 

Tweedie's .“Hindustani as it Oug-Iit to ho S| *]rc,'i, *» ! ,3-u, , 

specially .to. .meet the wants cf iie\v uvlv'^h au^ru ih .vV/V/ 
classes to whom a knowledg'e of the writfcii c.i.ir'i. it r t < - .1,^1 * 
The student who starts with thh little h m'k w’fl- ,• ,1 ,,>** 1 *!^*'/ 

ance ; the lan^iage is'throiighuut dear, coiiche a^«i c t* r ^ 
the ample reading lessons and vowi'wilariiK p^ni^ ire ’dt'i*". It •'- 
ledge of colloquial dietioii thoroughly rader-h ui ?, d ilhi I 'ri- 
speaking I.ndians. 


COMMERCIAL HINBUSTANL A Collection of Pkaotioal 
and a Vocabulary. of useful terms in everyday u«e it hu*i \‘m 
^E nghsh and Hindustani ' By Munshi Jwala Nath JUniot. 

Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth,. .'lis.. 2 - 45 ,'. 

GRAMMAR OF THE UEDH OR HINDUSTAII LAIGBAGE IN m 
„ . Romanizkd Charac,tkk. , By G.KORGis Small, m.a. C’rown hto, tivt 

limp. . Rs, 5. 

“We recommend it to those who wish to gam a m-Te scwntifii^ 
knowledge of Urdu than the ordinary primers afford,"’— €hirekma%, 

AHGLO-URDU MEDICAL HANDBOOK, OE HiNBrsTASri Guro®, Pod 
.' the use of Medical Practitioners (male and female) ia St^rtlidm Ifiiiia,, 
By Revd.. Gkorgk. Small, m..a. With the aid of Sargn,-General C. E. 
Francis, m.b. ; and of Mrs. fpRASEB Nash, l.r.c\p, Crown Svo, clots 

■ .iirop. \Rs,....o.' 

“ This handbook should prove invalaable for use in schools and eollegen, 
where surgeons, missionaries and nurses are feeing trained for work in 

the East .”—Home Aetos. 

A HANDBOOK TO THE KAITHI CHARACTER. By G. A, Grierson, 
C.I.E., i.c.s., ph.o. Second Edition. Quarto, Rs. t5« 

PUSHTO GRAMMAR. By Genl Sir J, U VArcHAK, Mm Edition* 
Revised. Crown Svo, cloth, Rs. 6, 
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ENTEAHCE|TEST EXAMISATIOM QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES iv 

tiri< «i:;€«r3^uj'«s apnende*! to *“ Hints on the Htudr of Eh^' 

with riifjr Arism^ers, to^^-ether %virli Fifty SanDlomenrarr Quest,iom 
iiTKi .An-?.' T'\ "By W. 1. Webb, m,a. Idnio, sewed, Ite, 1. ' 

MANUAL OF DEDUCTIVS LOGIC. Hr Frofeskor 21, M. Chatterjee, 

ElyEHENTS OF ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. A Short CorRs:i. 

Thiio.,., L.V. l.y Hem;v HTO.HEx hff 

.\t4A* lHA..;y hv ciof-n. {i«. tj-8. 

THE INMANiETTES-WSITEE. CV.n-taixixg ax Ixikodu,,tiov ox 

S> -yi, t, Ex.r. vie- in tl,c sAv .«■ 

^ ■ rj, 'h.l'i , u By ii, A.NDj-X.r-nx. Crown ?vo, eJoth. Tld^. 1, ^ 

PElNCIPAk EVENTS IN INDIAN AND BRITISH HISTORY Witw 

Jiut- -I. r^-nn crr- h, Two i art~. l!v 

Jiyanil-r. Co.iioyo, c,n,.-nttn. Seeond Kcihio.n Crown 

A POPDIAR GEOGRAPHY FOE INDIAN SCHOOLS By Trrw 

Antiuro.- cf ■■Tho Xaj, mU FndWi EuaderV,” &e - and 
U-SEbl J . Up SH A.s,pp)..r!iam) ; K],.r.s. (London); Barriskr-aULaw 

Fuiitamm;^ eiwcii Maps in colunr. Jte. 1-2, * 

HAMILTON'S LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS 

W ith !li-~6rtat!oii- and Coj son-X de-. By W. C. Fixk. 8vo, i^rd. Rsf 

Fo^p.' 

ENGLISH ^SELECTIONS afpointf4> ey the Syndicate of tbvOIt 

cutta I niver.-ity fur the Entrariie Exaniination. Crown Sro, cloth. Re. l-§" 

THE LAWS OF WEALTH. xl PrimeK ox Political Economy eok 

the Mlfljiie tlriHses in India. By Horace Bell, c.e Seventh 
nioit-anrC Fcap. vSvo, seweci. As. S. ^eventb 

CALCUTTA HNIYEESITY GALENDAE FOR THE YEAR 1904 Pn-v 

tarnme Auk, Bp-Laws-, Kaerriations, The Unirelfitj SaSfni' 

tion iext-Boi>lc Lodowme^ Affilfoled Institutions, List of Graduates 
and laider-Gradiiate-', Examinatimi Papers?. Cloth. Rs. 7-8. ^ 

[Owf of 2 mnt 

FIFTY GRADUATED PAPERS IN ARiTroiETio, Aloebra and Geo 

metry for the use of .Students preparing for the EntrTn?P ' 

of the liidmn ITmyoraitiesn With Hints on Methods of Shorteninff Work 
and on the }\ntmg of Examination Papers. By W H wS Z l 
F.C.K., Frincii'.al, La Martiniere College, ^Crowo 8vo; sewed 8 
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Edwational Bmks. 


I 


THE PBINCIPLES OF HEAT. Foe the F. A. Examix |th*\ 
Calentta University. By Leox\rd Hali. ji..,, iV ni A*. \ 


THE pTTOE AND CAUSE OP ORAVITATO^^ K. i>.FrA-AiA- . 

12,mo,. sewed. As. 12. 


LANOUACtE: Traailated frotc 

the German of Loth. By C. H„ Tawney, 3 l \.. r y > Ar 

dency College^ Calcutta. , Grown 8vo, stitchtd. } ‘ " 


TALES FEOM INDIAN HiSTOEY, Beixu thi! «a L\i 

re-told m Narratives. By J. Talboys Whekler, Ky-y- 

Cro.wn, 8vo, cloth. Be, 1-8, ' F ’ 


A NOTE ON THE BEYANAOBI ALPHABHET FOK Boi.ali Sti i>ln'TV 
. By GuRtJ Das Banerjee, xha., b.l. Cr^wii -rwd,* A% 4. 


THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. A PiiniEK fuk Inhu?^ S|.ii.rfdx 
V,.- By Horace Bell, c.e. Third Edition. Feap. Sfm, ; :i 

'';,lvcloth,,Be. 1. 

Translated into Bengali,. .By J, N. BliATTAC'.H.AE.TEl. ■8vo,' It, 


AN INQUIBY.INTO THE HUMAN MIND ox the Pkix^iplks or 
. Common Sense. By Thomas Reid, d.d, Svo, eliAh. l-L 


ANALYSIS OP BEID'S ENQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MIND. IFirii 
Copious Notes. .By W. G. Fink. Second Edition, ihn l*i2. 

NOTES^ ON MILL’S EXAMINATION OF HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 
' . By Thomas Edwards, f.e.i.s, Feap., sewed. Re. L 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL CHEMISTEY FOB INMAN 
Colleges. By H. E. Stapleton, b.a.. b.sl*. (Oxynd. ih;uA' •'vr.., 

.. cloth. Rs. d. 


A MORAL BEADING BOOK FROM EN0LISH INI) FiEiENTAL Sor 
By Sir Roper Lethbridge, c.i.b,. m.a. Crown evo. iForh. A^. IL 

A PRIMER CATECHISM OP SANITATION FOB INDIAN SCHOOLS, 
Pounded on Dr. Cunningham’s Sanitary Primer. By i« A. ST\n,EY. 
Second Edition. .18331.0, sewed. ..As, 4, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Bv TiioHA^ 
Edwards, p.e.i.s. 18mo. Ee. 14. 


LAMB’S TALES PROM SHAKESPEARE. A5 EDITION 15 TYPE, 
12mo. Paper cover. As. 6. 





CIVIL LAW. 

WOODIIOFFE AND AMIE ALL-A COMMENTARY ON THE CIVIL 

HpLJIWOOD.—THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF REGISTRATION IN 

l*etoal: coaipnsHiij the Hisiorr, Statute Law, Judicial Rclinjjs. Rale,® 
aid Circjihir OrJera f.*f Governn'sent; Extracts and Rules ander the 
Beo|;al ley*acy Act rejiardlns: Hegistrarion; The Stamp Law. with a 
Digesi; €>f ifdlingsand a List of Kegisfration Districts and Siib-l3jstricK 
B}’ H. HolsIw'Oob, I.C.S., receiitlv Registrar-General of Assarance®* 
BengaL Eoral-Svn, ciofi:. R% 12, ' 

ALBXAKBEIL-IKDIAN CASE-LAW ON TORTS. By the late R, 
li, ALK£„4siiK;n,^ ij,s« .Buiirth Edition., Edited and brouglit up to date 
by IL L. Bocklasd, Barf-at-Law., Demy 8?o, cloth. Hs. 8.' 

™-THE INDIAN ARBITRATION ACT: Being Act IX op 
BJA \\ith Fx|nn:utury ^>iotes and Index, together with ail the 
»tatQtr,>ry Provisions of a general nature in force in British India 
ro'iatjiig to thtj Liiw of Arbitration. By H. X. Morison, Bar.-at-Law 
‘ivo, clotli. Us. 3. 

BOXyERJEE,—THE INTERPRETATION OF DEEDS, WILLS, AND 
STATUTES IN BitiTLSH iNDi-\. Tagore Law Lectures. By Shelley 
Bcneiuee, Bar.-at-Law, te. ' j;i 

CHALMEES.—THE LAW RELATING TO NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MKNTS IN British Inma. By the Hon. M. D. Ohalmkes, m.a, 
Bar.-af-Law; and A. Caspkksz, Bar.-at-Law. Third Edition. Demv 
dvo. cloth. Ks. T-S. . . ^ 

CHAUDHURI.—THE COOLIE ACT (SHI OF 1869). With EulLgs 
Circular Orders of the Hinh Courts, Notes, Form of Labour Contract 

and, 0,1 a _Book, Section 492,, litdimi Penal Code, and Settlement Rules in 
Assam, Fines for Payment of Arrears, List of Last Day of Favmeot ol 
ReTeiiae, and Cominenraries on Section 492, I. P. C., &c. By Prokash 
C, 0. GnAUBHUiif, Makhtar. Third Edition. 8vo, cloth. Rs, 5. 

COLLETT.-TEE LAW OF SPECIFIC RELIEF IN INDIA. Beiko 

, a Lommentarj, on Act I, of , 1877 . ,. Bt Cbar,]l.ks Collett, late of the 
Madras CiTil Service, of Lincoln’s' Inn, Bar.-at-Law, and formerly 
a Judge of tbe High Court at Madras. Third Edition, Revised and 
bronght ap w date. By H. N. Mobison, Bar.-at-Law. Demy 8vo 
cloth, la, 12,. ' 

KEIiLBHlR,-PEINCIPLES OF SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE AND 
Mistake. By J. Kbm.bhkr, c.s. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8. 
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WOOBROFFE.-THE LAW OF imUlCTIONS AIB ,^ECEITEES. 
By J. G, WOODROFPE, >LA., Bar.-at-Law, Tagonv LuTt Ev..t;ir.^r, l?v7. 
¥ol, L iDjunctions. Rs. 12. | ¥<>L 2» riec«-ivf'f«, K% 10* 
PEACOCK.—THE LAW EELATING TO EASEMEMTS IS BBITISH ' 
Endia, By P* Peacock, Bar.-at-Law, Ta^orr Liitj l^c^iir-r, 

Royal 8 ¥o, cloth. Rs. 16, • 

GHOSK-THE LAW OF MORTGAGE IN IHBIA WITH THE IRASS- 
.FBE OP Propebty Act a:nd Notes. By tht Bor^llc EfhaIii 
Ghose, M,A,, D.E, Third Edition. Re-written anli il »'+>» 

. Rs. 16. , 

KBLIiEHER.—MORTGAGE IS THE CIVIL LAW: Beixo an OtiLiNE 
' of the Principles of the Law of Security, fallowed the tex? of tfc*» Oi^ *t 
of Justinian,.;with Translation and Notes; and a Translation of tbp cvsr- 
responding titles from, the Italian Code, By J. Erlwher, b.o?. Author 
of “ Possession in the Civil Law,” Royal l^vo* cloth* Ms, ID. ^ 

KBLLEHER,—POSSESSION IN THE CIVIL LAW, Ammmm FROM 
the Treatise of Von Savigny, to which is added the Text of the llt> rr* 
Possession ' from the Digest. With Notes. By J, Kki-lbkbb, 

■ Demy 8vo, cloth. . Rs. 8. 

OASPERSZ.-ESTOPPEL BY REPRESENTATION AND EES JHDI- 
' ■ CATA IN Beitish India. Part I—Modern or Equitable Estoppel. 

. Part II—Estoppel by Judgment. Being the Tagore Law Lectures, ISPS, 

'Bv A, Caspersz, B.A., Bar.-at-Law, Second Edition. Royal 8vf% cloth. 

... ..' Rs, 12,. ■ ' 

MITBA.-THE LAW OF JOINT PROPERTT AND PAETITIOH. IIS 
" British Ihdia. - By Ram. Charan Hitra, m.a,, b.Ui High 

Court, Calcutta, being the Tagore Law Lectures for 1895, R<yal Sto,, 
cloth, Rs. 8. 

the' INDIAN INSOLVENCY ACT: BliNO A Repeat Of the Law as 
to Insolvent Debtors in India, 11 & 12 Viet., Cap. 21 fJune 1848). Royal 
8vo, sewed. (Uniform with Acts of the Legislative CownciL) Re. 1-S» 
POLIiOOK.-THE LAW OF FRAUD, ttlSEEPRESElTATIOM AND 
Mistakb in British India. By Sir Frederick Pollock, BotF, 
Bar.-at-Law, Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford. Being the Tagort Iaw 
Lectures, 1894. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt Bs. 10. 
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«Oi:iL~Ti|E LAW OF TEAMSFEB IM BRITISH INDIA: Beia.* 
J. CViiuaf inrr n.*^ 1 r.Fisfpr •! I rftperrv Act (Act if of 1882 as 
Act- lo .fute’i. With a Chapter on Transfer 
Dv fetifit.r^ asih 4i riwifet'on ni Frecedent-, a foil Report of the Law 
CDjniiiawioniTs tiad fc!:e Loii'shitire lAajneii, &c. By H, S. Goue, m.a., 
I Uii., if L i hVltif«. \'<4. f. Es.’lf)» 

{In ■ prejmratmi^ 

HAWrixINS.-^A HAMDAL OF THE INDIAN ABUS ACT (Act Xi of 
\\ - m‘i lude" and Orders of the IiiiDerial and Local 

Oirt'eriim**it!s jfiri •'UhJecL By W, Hawkins, Second Edition* 
DemyLSrrn c!otli. fL. 7-S. 

Bl VAZ*—THE INDIANLIMITA1?l0N’ ACT (Act XVof 1877) AS AMEKD- 
Hi i&date, Wsth Notes. By the Hon'ble H. T. Riyaz, Bar„-at-Law 
Jad^e orthe Einp Omrtof the Punfab. Fifth Edition. Edited bv P. l! 
Bucklani>, Bar.-at-Law. Ihwai Svo, cloth, Rs. 10, 


SUCCESSION, ADMINISTRATION, Etc. 

FOIiSYTH,~TOE PEOBATE AND ADMINISTEATION ACT: Bbiho 
A ct V of 1881* With Notes. By Wm. E. H. Foksyth. Iditeti, with 
index, by F« J, Colonsoh, Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5, 

HEFBEESON.—TESTAMENTABy SUCCESSION and Aoministba- 

f!i3S OP INTESTATE LsTATEs IN Inwa, a Commentary on th© 

Indian Succession Act (X of 1865), The Hindu Wills Act (XXi of 1870), 
1 he Probate ami Administmtion Act (? of 1881), &e., with Notes and 
Cross-references and a General Index. By Gilbert S. Hknbeesok, 
m»a,, Bar,»at«Law, and Adx’ocate of the High Court at Calcutta. Second 
Ltlirson, Revistd. Koyal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 16. 

PHIIjLIPB.—THE LAW RELATING TO HINDU WILLS, INCLUDING 
the Hindu W ills Act, and the Probate and Administration Act, By 
AiiTHCB PHiLLfw, 3if. , Barrister-at-Law, late Standing Counsel to the 
Go?eramont of India; and Ernest John Tre?blyan, b.c.l., m^a., 
tonster^&t-Law, Reader in Indian Law to the University of Oxford, 
late a Judge of the High Court at Calcutta. Royal 8vo, cloth, Bs. 16. 
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CIVIL PROCEDURE, SMALL (IaUSE 
COURT, etc. » 

MACEWEN.—THE PEAOTICE OF THE PEJSIDESC7 .CO0BT OF 

Small Causks of Calcutta, under the Presidency Small Cause €mm 
Act (XV of 1882). With Kotes and an Appeniiix, M K*S. TfSIiC- ’ 
EwKNg of Lincoin^s Inn, Bar.-at-Law, one of the late Ji^ces of the Pr«i- 
dency Court of Small Causes of Calcutta. Thiele liemy chth. 
Keduced to Rs. 5, . . * 

BROUGHTON.—THE CODE OF CIVIL PBOCEpUEE ACfJ 

X of 1877. ‘ With Notes, Appendix and Siippiemcnt, it tip 

to 1883. By L. P. Delves Bboughton, of Lincoiif^ Iwi, Barfat-Uw. 

Assisted by W. P. Agnew and Cl. S. lo-ya!^ 

Svo, cloth. Rs. 7. 

POCKET CODE OF CIVIL LAW. Containing the Citil Feocebitse 
Code (Act XIV of 1882), The Coort-Fees Aet (VII of 1870), The Evltoc# 
Act (I of 1872), The Specific Relief Act (I of 1877), The Begiiirmilfflt 
Act (111 of 1877), The Limitation Act (XV of I877|, The Stamp Act 
(I of 1879). With Supplement containing the Awendin^ Aet of S8i8. 
'and a General index. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Rs. 4. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

OOLMliR.—THE BENGAL MUNICIPAL MANUAL: Bbwg B. Act 
III of 1884 as amended by B, C. Acte, III of 1888, IV of 188 
II of 1896, and other Laws relating w Muuicipaiitios in Beng? 

Rales Circaiar Orders by the Local Go?ermiient wid Notes. I---' 
late P« B. Stanley Collibb, i,C!.s. Fifth Edstloo, Eefise 2 ■ . .. 
brought up to date by H, Lb xIisueieb, i.c.s. ' [fe mi '' ■ ''' 
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*; CRIMINAL LAW. 

AliSEW.—THE KBIAN PENAL CODE, to which is appended the 
Aci^ cf^thci G'jT-ernf^r-licneral in Council relating to Criminal Offeiwes in 
^ .n J:a, ttiCs a comiiioie Commentarv and Addenda including Act IV of 1898» 
3^#W. F« A<;new. Bar,-ar,-Law, Recorder of Rangoon, Royal Svo, 
Anti;, ILcJl 

HAAmTOX^-H-DIAN PENAL.CODE: WITH A Commentaey, By 
R, HAXiLTOs, Bar,"a£“Law. Presidency Jiagistrate, Bombay, Royal 

8vi 3. clotii, ■ lis. J6. ^ . . 

POCKBT PENAL, CEIMIMAL PEOCEDDBE AND POLICE CODES. 
Also the Whipping Act md the Railway Servants’ Act, being Acts XIV of 
1860 fwitli Amendments), V of 1898, V of 1861, VI of 1864, and XXXI of 

t I86i. and X of 1886, With a Genera! Index, Revised 1898. Fcap, 
»vo, cloth, Rs. 4. 

SWINHOE (C.HTHE case-noted PENAL CODE, and other Acts, 
Act XLV of 1S6D as amended, with References to all Reported Cases 
decided under each section. By the late Charlton Swinhoe, 
..Bar,-at-Law. , Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 7. 

SWINHOE (B.I-THE CASE-NOTED CRIMINAL PROOEDDRE CODE 
(Act V of 1S98). By Dawes Swixhob, Bar.-at-Law, and Advocate of 
tlio High Court, Calcutta, with, head Notes of all the Cases collected 
under each section and with Cross-references tvhen reported under more 
than one section. Thick crowm Svo, doth, Rs. 7. 

MAXW^EIiU-INTRODUCTION TO THE DUTIES OP Maoistrates 

, and. Justices .of the Peace in India. By Sir.'P. .Benson .Maxwell. 
Specially edited for India by the Hon’ble L, P, Delves Bbohobton 
■ Roys!..Svo, cloth, ' Ss, 12.■ ■■ ■ ■ 
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the INDIAN CMMINALBIGEST. Co.xtaininci all mmnmvrirn 

Criminal Eulmgs, of the various High Court? in India, ) i 

, English Cases which bear on the Criminal Law as Admictf Crf-i ic 
In Four Parts : I-Indian Penal Code. li-Eviiknce. 

Procedure. IV—Special and Local Acts, By J. Hcsib, S^^ticitor 
High,Court, Calcutta,.in charge of Govemmerit’Prosecatioii-s k*Tal irr ** 
cloth. ¥oL 1.—1862 to, 1884. .Eg. 7., Vol. to lin, lla, T-t! 

PHILMPS.-COMPAEATIYE CRIMINAL JDRISPRTOENCE. Siiclw-' 
ing the Law, Procedure, and Case-Law of other 
under the corresponding sections of . the Indian CodfeL Br H; A. 0. 
,?HXiiL.iFS, B.c.s, Vol, I—^Cnine.g and Punishments. Vih ii'-,p.Pr< c'*1«r<» 
and .Police. Demy 8vo,. cloth. In two volumes. R«. 1*«. 


EVIDENCE. 

STEPHEN.—THE PRINCIPLES OF JPPih lAL EVIDENCE. Ax Intko. 

duciion £0 the Indian Evidence Act, 1872, By Sir Jambs Fi'^-JamKa 
Stefhek, formerly Legislative Member ofkhe Supreme Ccmficil of 
■ India. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs,. S., 


AMEEB ALI AND WOOBBOPEE.—THE LAW OF E¥IDE1CE 
applicable- to British India. By Stbd Amier Ali, M.a., 
Bar.-at-Law, Judge of the High Court of Judicature; and J. G. 
Woodropfb, m.a., B.C.L., Bar.-at-Law. Third Edititm. Beuiy Svo, 
cloth, , Rs. 18.. "Half English Law Calf. ■ Ms, 20, * 


, MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

G-EIBBLB.—OUTLINES OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOE 

'India. By J. D. B. Cribble, m.c.s. {Retired}: and Patj^ck lliiirag 
M.D., P.R.C.S.E, Third Edition/ Revised^ Enlarged, and ABiiotatedp 
Demy 8vo. Rs. 5-8. 

LYON.-MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOE INDIA. Bt L B. Um, 
p.c.s. Third Edition by Lt.-Col. L. A. Waddell, i.m.s,, Royal 

Svo, cloth. Rs. 18. 


DIGESTS. 

MITRA.—A DIGEST OF FRITS' COUNCIL CASES, fkom 1825 TO 

1897, on appeal from the High Courts of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay 
and Allahabad. The Cliief Court of Punjab. Th©^ Court of to 
Judicial Commissioner of thb Central Provinces. The Recorder of 
Rangoon, &e,, &c. By A. C. MiTR-A, Barrister-at-lAW. Fourth EdItloiL 

Royal 8vo. Rs. 10. 
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HINDU AND MAHOMMEDAN LAW. 

COWELI..-A SEIOST TSEATISE ON HINDIT LAW as administered 

i:i n-f' C'u’5rU' uf P'rlli-h Inuh, By Herbeet Cowell, Bar.-at-Law 
A’/L 1 f ‘-I,.** Hi't^cy and ion-titutiop of th*. Courts a,iicl Legisla- 
*:v-AntA Titk iLlnlitn" Ekinv Sto, Rs, 6. 

BANEKJEE.-; THE HINDU LAW OF MARRIAGE AND STEIDHANA. 

Bj" tJ'e Hrm'iiie 'Ui't.rBASs Baskwbb, m.a,, d.l. Second Edition. 

ITevbei, Ikyal cl<*rii. R^» Iff. 

SARAS¥'ATL~THE HINBU LAW OF ENDOWMENTS, Being the 
l&ffore Law L€cnire8, 1S9?. By Pandit Pr.4snath Saeaswati, m.a., 
Rf)jnl hvv, cloth, iis. 10, 

BHAITACHARJEE,~A COMMENTARY ON HINDU LAW OF IN- 
MElirTAr^'i'Ej Soccession, Partition, Adoption, Marriage, Stridhan, Endow- 
merit and Testamentary Disposition. By Pnmiit Jogehdeo Nath 
B ifATTACHAKJKB,,H,A., B.U Secoiid Edition, Bemy 8vo, doth. Rs. 16. 

AMEER ALI.-KAHOMMEDAN LAW, VOL. I. By the Hok’ble 
Stbd Amesk ; Aw, m,a«, c.i.e., Bar.-at-Law,, Containing the' Law 
relating to Gjfts, Wakfs, Wills, Pre-emption, and Bailment. According 
to tlie Hanafi, Slalikf, Shafei, and Shiah Schools, With an Intro- 
dnction on Mahominedaii Jarisprndence and W'orks on Law. (Being 
the Third Edition of Tagore Law Lectures, 1884.) Royal 8vo, cloth. 


the Law relating 


MU maiazam acnoois with Explanatory Notes and an Introduction on 
he Isl&ttic system of Law. Being a Second Edition of ‘‘ The Personal 
Law of the Mahominedans.” Revised. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 14 
fk€M im mlumes form a complete of the Makommedau Law^ 
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, Hindu cind Mciliommidmi Law, 

— — « 
amber ALI.-THE STUBENrS HANDBOOK OF Mi,&OKMEDA« 

,, Law» By tbe Hon’ble Syed Ameer Alt, m.a., Althor *1 ^*Ti© 
v; Law relatmg.to Gifts, Trasts, &c.,” «Personal Law the Mtbca.^ ^ 
medans,” <fec., «fec, Pourtli Edition, Beviaed aod brought op lo date, witli 
Extra Appendices, Crown 8 v 0 , cloth, Rs. 3 /^ f 

WILSOB’^ — INTEODHCTIOM TO THE STUDY J)F ANSLO- 
... Muhammadan Law, By Sir Rolasd Knyyet Wi’poir, m.a,, 
late 'Reader in Indian Law to the Usiverlily of |lamhriiRC% 
.Author of, Modern English Law.” Demy Svo, doth. %k 61 B«. 5-10, 

WILSOS'.—A DIGEST OF ANGLO-ffiUHAMMADAN LAW. Settoc 
forth in the form of a Code, with full i^eferences^o modern and tncfeni \ 
authorities, the special Rules now applicable to Muhammadan a a| sach by ^ 
^ , the Civil Courts of British India. With Espknalory Notes and fill 
'..reference to Alodern Case-Law, as well as to the incient aolhorhifes,'' 
preceded by a Historical and Descriptive Introduction, By Sir 
; KnyVET Wilson. ' Second Edition. Royal Svo, cloth. 21f, IK 15*12. 

SIRCAR.—MAHOMMEDAN*'LAW: BEING A DIGEST oP tee Law 

., applicable principally to the Sunnis of India, By Babu Seama Chc»S 

SiKOAR. Vol. I. . (Tagore Law Lectures, 1873.) qf pn'afj 
■ ¥ol. II, (Tagore Law Lectures, 1874.) Royal Svo, cloth. Ra. t« 
EtTMSEY.—AL SIBAJIYYAH; OE, The Mahommedah Law Of I»- 
HEBiTANOE, with Notes and Appendix, By Almabio Eomsey, Bar.* 
at-Law, Professor of Indian Jurisprudence at King’s College^ Ltaioii, 
Second Edition, Revised, with Additions, Grown 8 fO, cloth. Ri, 4*S, 

TRBIGBLYAN.—THE LAW EELATIFG TO WmOM M mmm- 
TBEBD in the Provinces subject to the High Courts of British Ittdit, 
together with the Practice of the Courts of Wards in Bengal, Madr®! 

' . and the North-Western Provinces, By Eenest John Tmvm^m. 
■Bar.-at-Law. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Eoyal 8 ?t. 
cloth. Rs. 16. 
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LAW MANUALS, Etc. 

COWELL.-. TEE HISTOEY ANB CONSTITUTION OF THE COUETS 

ASP LKGisL.A'iivi Af TKOKniKB i?s IsDiA* Secood Edition^ Hev!S€d* 
By liEKBKKT CoWF.LL, (BeinuTiig-ore Law Lectures, 1872.) 

Deiny i^fo. l?s» t). 


HAMP^OOK i3^ ISMAM LAW. A PopuLAii and Concise State- 
:<iE:.T Ld piiv L^eaeriilfy in force In Britisli India, designed for non- 
. legal t?erjp!e,'c»r 5til“Jpct3 relating to Person and Property. By a Barris- 
ref-fit-Law and Adviscate of the Higli Court, at Calcutta, Crown Svo, 
pp, XT!T.7d4, Clolh gilt, P*.s, 6. 

“Tliisfiaadl'o.'/p is interned primarily to present to the non-legal pablic 
and :o students an abridgmecf of the law, criminal and civil, generally 
IB force thr('iighf*ct British India. A short and excellent historical 
account od legisiarirtn and Courts of Law in British India from the time 
of the East India Company uotil the present day is embodied in an 
introdaction. The Index is admirable. This book will be of great use to 
competltloa-waliahsC’—TAfi Law Journal^ December 22nd, 1894. 

, *'* Presenting in a concise, intelligent, and popular form the law in force 
in British India it should meet the mncli-fek want of a ‘ ready lawyer 
-*for the office table. A clear and accurate presentment of the law is given 
on more than a hundred subjects arranged alphabetically, and inclnding 
such subjects as most nearly concern the mercantile community.”— 
Capiiai* 

MOKISOS^.—AD¥OCACY AND THE EXAMINATION OF WITNESS¬ 
ES* The work treats of matters of practice sach as taking instructions^ 
speech, argument, examination-in-chief and cross-examination, and 
indudea a resume of the duties and liabilities of Pleader in India. The 
Legal Practitioners Act, with the Kales of the H igh Courts relating to the 
admission of Pleaders and Mookhtars, appears in the form of an Appen¬ 
dix. By H. N. Morison, Bar.-at-Law. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 

, , ■ [In..preparatio7i, 

‘‘Undoubtediy Juniors and, possibly, not a feiv seniors too, may profit ■ 
by the sensible and practical hints Mr. Morison gives as to the finesse of ' 
Counsel, and the trettmeiii of witnesses Mr. Morison’s 

book m certainly one that should be bought,”— 
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' INTEREST O’l BEBfSAID 
Solicitor aif! A |-&ra6y* Bcroir 


IJPTOK.—HJlND on THE.EAW.0F' 

Loans in India. By Edmund Cptos 
8 vo, cloth, Ks. 2-8. 

OTORIE.—THE INDIAN LAW EXABCCNATICN MANDAL. Bt Wmw . 

DALL.,CmRiE, of ..Lincoln’s Inn, Bar.-at-Law. fmnh EdSfiiiR 
... .■ ..'..Deiny'Evo. ; [ 1892 ,]."'Rs. 5 ."' ^ 

Contests:—I ntro(iuction-HindoDU«.-Mah<immeiiairlk*llp,iiro P,a«: 

Code—Code of Civil Procedure-Evidence Act-Limitation Act-Saqce»»ior. 

Act—Contract Act—Re^ristration Act~’^Stam|.> and Cmirt-Ffe* Acts—Mo*! 
:|.age—Code ,of Criminal Procednre-The Easements Acr-Tli# Trntt Aet- 
T.he Transfer of. Property Act—The Negotiai^Ie Irisirnwents Act * \ 

GRIMLEY.-THE SEA CUSTOMS LAW OF INDU {ACT Tm OF 

1878) with Notes, and the Tariff Act of 1834. Revised Id 1 S0L By ||y 
H. CritiMLKY, I.C.S., late Secretary to the Board of liiTeiJue, Calcutt®* 

8 VO, cloth. Rs. 74. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTS OF THE GOVERNOE-GENEEAL OF INDIA M 
Council, 1903 . With Table of Contents md Index. In ooiwmtttl«« of 
Acts from 1834 to the present time. Royal 8 vo, cloth, Rh. 7 - 8 . 

. ^ [Pret?ib«i 

D 0 N 0 GH.-THE INDIAN STAMP LAW. Being the Iiciian Starry AtL 
’l 899 (as. amended by Act XV of 1904 ), together with SehedvJes ah 
tbe stamp duties chargeable on Instniments in Indii from tlis earliest 
date, Introduction, Notes, Tables, &e. By W. R. DcTOGH 
at-Law, and Advocate of the High Court, Calcutta* Third Editioa, 
Demy 8 vo, cloth. Rs, 7 - 8 . 

RII)aE.-THE INDIAN STAMP ACT, 1899 . WITH AOwiors Index, 
Notes, the Report of the Select Committee and Appendice?!. .Dr.: r.Din-- 
tbe Principal Notifications issued under Act H of 1891 for Brifish fr^ak, 
and under Act I of 1879 for British Baluchistan of the Ageo-cy Territories 
regulating the Sale, &c., of Stamps. &c., &c. Compiled by R. 
Superintendent, Publication Branch, Legislative DepartMest, Lidb. 
Demy 8 vo, cloth. Rs. 3 -S. 
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5^ , i ^\Tka€kfir^ Spink & CJo/s Publications, 

--- ------------ 

0Ait3SEttY.i-KACHASI TECHNICALITIES. A Giossary of Terms, 

Itaral, 0,llcial and Genera!, in daily use in the Courts of Law, and in 
iilastratkm of t-he Tencres, Casioms, Arts, and Manufactares of Hindu- 
Stan* By P» Caes^t, Second .Edition., Demy Svo, cloth,. Ks, 9,. 

MEA^S.y^E mBlAM ELECTSICITY ACT (Act III of 1903). 
By J. UL 4 EASES, Elect.rieal Engineer to the Government', of Bengal, 
li?, cl^ ^ . 
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• ILLUSTRATIONS 


FOR 

BOOKS, MAGAZINES, JOURNALS, &c 

Messrs. THACKER, SPINK & GO. 

lJ.NBBRTAltE THE REPRODUCTION FROM 

PHOTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS, &c., 

Of all kinds of Illustrations by the Half-tone, Line and 
kindred Processes. 
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Messrs. THACKER, SPiK I CD.,, 


CALCUTTA, 

N. 

t' i J 

Are the appointed Agents , ' 


FOR THE SALE OF 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Issued by 

The Governinent of India, The Geological 
Survey Department, and the Meteorological 
Department, Governments of Madras, Bom¬ 
bay, Bengal, United Provinces of Agra amd 
Oudh, Punjab, Burma, Central Provinces, 
Assam, Goorg, and Berar, 

And advertise ad new important l\Mimtions in 
their Monthly Joui'ual “ The BnokuhelJ. 
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■ iNtVLAX MEDICAL GAZETTE. 

mi diillK}C\h OF THE INDIAN AIEDICAL SERVICE. 

A Molitlilv llticorb of Medicine* Surgery and Public Health, and 
of General Medical Iriteiligebce* Iiidiaii and Biiropeaii, with 
.special Diseases of Tropical Countries. 

Edited by Major W. J5 Bo:haxan, b.a.. D.ph.. i.als. 

AwHofiate EditerrH-Lt.-CoL J. Maitland, m.d., i.als., Jfadras; 

^ Major W* E. Jexninos, m.d., d.f.h., I.ai.s., Bombay : and 
Major C. Bcer, ai.r., f.r.c.s.* lai.s., Burma. . 

Published monthly. SuhscripUon, Ms. 12 per ami'mn. Single copy, Re. 1-4. 

Tiie iuditxn Medical Gazette was foaaded ie 1865. It is consequently br 
farjlie oldest Medical Journal in India, and lias earned for itself a world¬ 
wide reputation bj- its solid contribution to Tropical Medicine and Sur^-ery. 
It is in every way the most -rtHjm'tani representative medium for recordinje the' 
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